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BOOK IIL 

ALTHOUGH a child, till he arrive at 
the age of puberty, be in a conftant 
ftate of imbecility and weaknefs, there 
is a certain period in this ftage of life, at which 
the progrefs of his paffions being greater than 
that of his neceffities, the growing animal, 
though abfolutely weak, becomes relatively 
ftrong. His wants "not having all difplayed 
themfelves, his a£tual powers are more than 
capable to provide for thofe of which he is fcn- 
fible. Confidered as a man, he is undoubtedly 
weak ; but as a child he is more than fuffi- 
ciently ftrong. 

Hence we fee proceeds the weaknefs of man, 

that is from the difproportion arifmg between 
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his- fiacultiesand \m defiFes> It i& our pai&oiis 
that render us feeble; becaufe to gratify tbem, 
requires greater powers than nature has fur- 
niflied us with. Diminifli, then, the number, 
check the extravagance, of your defires, and 
you increafe your powers of gratification. He 
who can compafs more than he requires, hath 
ability to fpare; and is certainly a powerful 
being. 

At this period commences the third ftage of 
infancy, of which I am now about to treat; 
"it being that ftate of childhood which ap- 
proaches nearly to puberty without being quite 
arrived at that term. 

At the age of twelve or thirteen, the pow- 
ers and faculties of a child make a fpeedier pro- 
grefs than his deiires, and difplay themfelves 
in greater proportion than his wants. The 
moft impetuous, the moft coercive of all phy- 
fical neceiEties he hath not yet experienced. 
The very wgans that provide for its gratilica- 
tion are as yet imperfcd, and ftem to wait the 
exertion of the will to capacitate them for 
atSlion, UnafFefted by the inclemency of the 
weather or the change of feafons, his natural 
heat fupplies the artificial warmth of apparel, 
and his keennefs of appetite the provocatives of 
fauce. At his age whatever is but nourilhing 
is good; if he be drowfy, he ftretches him- 
felf on the ground and falls afleep. What- 
ever he hath occafion for is within his reach ; 
he craves xK)t after imaginary dainties.; he feels 

4 no 
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no (Efguft from prepofleiEon. His dcfires con- 
Raed wkfam the fphere of his abilities, he is . 
not only capable of providing for himfelf, but 
pofiefTes fuperfluoi*s faculties for wftich he has 
noufc. This, however, is the only time during 
life, i» which he will be in fuch a fituation. 

It will poflibly be objected that, though I 
have aot fuppoferi the wants of my child fswer 
than; they really aare, yet that I attribute to 
him too great a power of fatisfying them. It 
ihould always be remembered, however, that 
I am fpeaking particalarfy of my own pupil, 
and not of thofe enervated puppets, who make 
it a journey Uy waddle out of one room into 
another; who gatfp for breath in ftrait-laced 
ftays, or labour under a load of whalebone or 
buckram. It may be faid that manly abilities 
are difplayed only in a ftate of manhood; that 
the animal (pirits^ duely prepared and diftributed 
in their proper ^channels through the whole 
body, are only capable to give thatconfiftence, 
aiftivity, tone, and dafticity to the mufcles 
which conftitute real ibength. Such, indeed, 
is the philofophy of the clofet; but I appeal to 
experience. I fee fturdy boys daily employed 
in the fields, about the moft laborious parts of 
huibandry; fo that they might be taken for 
grown men, if their voices did not betray them. 
Even in our cities we fee the young artifans fre- 
quently as robuft as their mailers, and equally 
expert for the time they have ferved. If there 
be any difference in their capacity and abilities, 

B % and 
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jind I confefs there is fome, it is much lefs, I fay 
^gain, than that between the impetuous defires 
of a man and the confined inclinations of a child. 
- For, it is to be obferved, we are not here fpeak- 
ing of mere corporeal abilities : but more par- 
ticularly of thofe mental faculties and talents, 
by which the former are dix'efted and fupplied. 
This interval, in Ayhich the individual is able 
to efFeft more than he requires, though it be 
not the period of his greateft abfolute ftrength, 
is, as I before obferved, that of his greateft rela- 
jtive ability. This interval contains the moft 
I precious moments of his life j moments never 
to return^ few, and tranfitory ; hence the more 
precious, as to employ them well becomes of the 

greater importance. 

* To what ufe, then, is it proper a child (hould 
put that redundancy of abilities, of which he 
is at prefent pofleffed, and hereafter willftand in 
Xjeed of? He fhould employ it -on thofe things 

^ which may be of utility in time to come. He 
fliould throw, if I may fo exprefs myfelf, the 
fuperfluity of his prefent being into his future 
exiftence. The robuft child fliould provide for 
the fubfiftence of the feeble man ; not in laying 
up his treafure in coffers whence thieves may 
fteal, nor by entrufting it in the hands of others; 
but by keeping it in his own. To appropriate 
his acquifitions to himfelf he will fecure them 
in the ftrength and dexterity of his own arms, 
and in the capacity of his own head. This, 

■ therefore, is the time for employment, for in- 

ftru£tion 
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&m&ion, for ftudy. Obferve alfo, that I have • 
not arbitrarily fixed on this period for that pur- 
pofe : nature itfelf plainly points it out to us. 

So circutnfcribed is human intelligence, that i 
we are not only denied the power of attaining 
^ univerfal knowledge, but it is impofEble even 
to know perfedtly the little that is attained by 
others. As the reverfe of every falfe propofition • 
is true, the fource of truth nluft be as inexhaufti"' ~ 
bleas that of error. A proper choice, therefore^-* 
fliould be made of the fubjeds, as well as of thd 
time for inftru6tion. Of the arts and fciences 
within our acquifition, fome are fallacious, 
others ufclefs, and others again fervc orfly to 
flatter the vanity of their refpeftive profeflbrs. 
The fmall number of fuch as really contribute to 
our well-being, are thofe only that merit the 
attention ef* a wife man^ .and of courfe of the 
child that we are foUicitous to make fo. The 
point in view, therefore, is not what maybe true,/ 
but what isufeful. 

From this fcanty proportion of ufeful know- 
ledge, we muft yet further fubftraft thofe^truths 
which require an underftanding already formed ; 
fuch as prefuppofe the knowledge of thofe differ- 
ent relations and circumftances, with which a 
child cannot be acquainted, and which, though 
true in themfelves, difpofe an unexperienced 
mind to form a wrong judgement on other occa- 
fions. 

Thus are we reduced, in. our fyftem of edu- 
cation, to a very fmall circle, compared with 

B ^, i» the 
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the fytftem of ibings, This, however, ap^jcari 
^n immemfe fpbece to the comra&ed faculties 
of a child : fo dark are tbe clouds that obfcure 
the dawn of the buman underftanding ! Where 
is the man who hath temerity enowgh ^o attempt 
their diffipation? What an abyfs hath fruitlcft 
knowledge dug round th^ haplefs youth ! Treno- 
ble, prefumptuous man ! thou who art about to 
condud him through its dangerous paths, and to 
^raw from before his eyes the 'facred curtain erf 
nature. Beiirft well afTuxed of his capacity and 
your own, left the intelleds of one or the other, 
^nd perhaps both, be perverted in the attempt. 
B^waft^of the fpocious aMurements of falfefaeod, 
^zui the Intoxicatipg fumes of pride. Remember, 
oonftantly remember, that mere ignorance hath 
never been hurtful i that error alone is deftruc-> 
tive, and that we do not err in things we are 
pix)fefledly ignorant of, but in thofe which we 
conceive we know. 

The progrefs which your pupil makes in geo- 
metry, will ferve, both as a proof and a guide, 
in the difplay of his capacity. As foon, how- 
ever, as he is capable of diftinguifhing what is 
ufeful, it requires great addrefs and circumfpec- 
tion to introduce fpeculative fubjeSs. Are you 
deiirous, for inftance, that he fliould know how 
to find a mean proportional between two given 
lines ? begin by inducing him pcaaically to find 
a fquare, jequal to a given redangle. If the 
queftion be, to find two mean proportionals, it 
will be requifite to make the problem of dou- 
bling 
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Wing the cube peculiarly intereftihg. Hence 
you fee, in what manner we might approach by ^ 
degrees thofe truths, on which are founded the 
moral drftindions of good and evil* Hitherto 
we-have been governed by no law but that of ne- 
ceffity ; at prefent we begin to confider what is 
ufeful, Bnd /ball not be long before we come to 
the confideration of wha;t is good and proper. 

The various faculties of men are excited by 
the fame inftinA. To the aftivity of thehody, 
making conftant efforts to difplay its abilities^ 
fircceeds that of the mind, as conftantly feeking 
after information. Children, vtrhen very young,« 
feem endowed only^ with a capacity and incli- 
nation for motion ; they afierward^become in- ^ 
qurfitive and curious, and this curiofity, well 
dire£);ed, becomes at the age they have now at- 1 
tained, their trhieffpring of aiSion. Let m be 
always careful to diftinguiJ9i thofe propenfitks 
which are implanted by nature, fromthofe which 
are ingrafted by the diftates of prejudice •and 
opinion. A thirft after knowledge may pro- 
ceed merely from the vanity df defiring to he 
thought learned; it may alfo arife from that 
curiofity which naturally excites us to enquire 
after every thing in which wc may be eitlher *di- 
redly or indireftly interefted. Oar innate de- 
fire of happinefs, and the impoffibility of our 
fully gratifying that defire, are the caufeof our 
conftant rcfearches after new expedients, to 
contribute to that end. 

B 4 Thi^ 
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This IS the firft principle or motive of curio- 
fity ; a principle which is natural to the heart 
of man, but which difplays itfelf only in obe- 
dience to our paffions an4 in proportion to our 
acquirements of knowledge. Let us fuppofea 
philofopher caft afhore on a defert ifland, toge- 
ther with his books and inftruments, and that he 
was under an abfolute certainty of fpending in 
that folitude the remainder of his days. He 
WQuld never trouble himfelf further about the 
iyftem of the univerfe, the laws of attraction , 
or the fluSionary calculus. It is probable he 
would never after look into a book, during his 
whole life : but he certainly would not fail to 
explore the ifland, however extenfive, even to 
its remoteft corners Let us, therefore, in our 
)l early ftudies, reject thofe fciences for which man 
I has not a natural turn, and confine ourielves to 
>tbofe which inftinft diredls us to purfue.. 

This earth is the ifland on which mankind are 
caft, and the moft ftriking objeft of their obfer- 
vation is the fun. As foon as our ideas begin to 
extend beyond ourfelves, our attention will there- 
fore naturally be engroflfed between two fuch in- 
terefting fubjedls. Hence the philofophy of al- 
moft every favage nation is confined folely to the 
imaginary divifions of the earth, and the divini- 
ty of the fun. , *' What an excurfion ! cries the 
reader'. We were but juft now employed about 
objeifts that immediately furroundus, and we are 
now traverfmg the globe, and foaring to the di- 
ftant extremities of the univerfe." This excur- 
fion, 
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fion,however,is the fimple effeA of the progrefs of 
our faculties and the bent of our underftanding. 
During our infant ftate of weaknefs and inca- 
pacity, all our thoughts, influenced by felf- 
prefervation, are confined within ourfelves. On 
the contrary^ in a more advanced age, as our 
abilities increafe, the defire of improving our ex- 
iftence carries us out of ourfelves, and our ideas 
extend to their utmoft limits. As the intelleftual 
world, however, is as yet unknown to us, our 
thoughts cannot extend farther than we can fee; ' 
but our comprehenfion dilates itfelf with thQ 
bounds of fpace. 

Let us convert our fenfations into ideas 5 but 
let us not fly at once from fenfible to intelleftual 
objedls. It is by a due and rational attention to 
the former we can only attain the latter. Inthefirft 
operations of the underflanding, let our fenfes 
then always be our guide, the world our only 
book, and fa£ls our fole precepts. Children, • 
when taught to read, learn that only 5 they never 
think ; they gain no information; all their learn-^ 
ing confifts in words. 

Direftthe attention of yoi^r pupil to the phe-t 
nomena of nature,, and you will foon awaken 
his curiofity; but to keep that curiofity alive, 
you mufl: be in no hafte to fatisfy it. Put quef- 
tions to him adapted to his capacity^ and leave 
him to refblve them.. Let him take nothing on 
truft from his preceptor, but on his own compre- 
henfion and convidtion : he (hould not learn, ' 
but invent, the fciences. If ever you fubfti- 

B 5 tute 
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tutc .authority rn the place of argument, he will 
reafon no longer; he will be ever afterwards 
bandied like a Ibuttle-cock between the opinions 
gf others. 

You intend, we*ll fuppofe, to teach your 
* child geography, and for that purpofe provide 
for him maps,- fpheres, and gJobes. What an 
l^pparatus ! Wherefore all thefe mere reprefen- 
tations of things ? Why do you not rather begin 
by Avowing him the ahjea itfelf, that he may, 
at leaft, know what it is you are talking about ? 
). Walkout with him, fome fine evening, to 
a convenient fpot, from whence an extcnfive 
horizon may give you a full view of the fetting 
fun ; and then take particular notice of fuch ob- 
je£ks as mark the place of its going down. Re- 
turn the next morning, with a profefTed defign 
only of taking th^ frefh air, to the fame place, 
before the fun rifes. There you will fee the fiery 
rays it fcatters among the clouds, as harbingers 
of its approach. The illumination increafes, 
the eaft feexns all in fbmes, and you expeSt the 
glorious orb long before it difcovers itfelf above 
the horizon j you tbink you fee it every moment ; 
it at length appears. Its rays dart like lightning 
. over the face of nature, and darknefs vaniflies 
at the fight. Man glories in his habitation, and 
fees itembelli&ed wrth new beauty. The lawn 
IS refrefhed by the coolnefs of the night, and 
the light of the morn difplays its increafing ver- 
dure: the dcw-befpangled flowers that enamel 
its furfecc glitter in the fun-beams, and, like 

rubies 
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rubies and emeralds, dart their colours on the eye. 
The chearful birds unite in choirs, and hail in, 
concert thepauentof life: not one is filent — at 
this enchanting moment none are mute, though 
in feeble notes, more flow and foft than thofe 
they chauflt all day, as if from peaceful flumbers 
fcarcc awoke, they join in languid harmony. 
The affemblageof fo many pleafmg objefts im- 
prints a glowing fenfation that feems to penetrate 
the foul. Who can withftand the rapture of 
this Ihort interval of enchantment? It is impoffi- ^ 
blefo grand, fo beautiful, fo delightful a fcene 
can be ever beheld with indifference. Full of 
that enthufiaftick rapture with which a precep- 
tor is infpired on fuch an occafion, he endeavours 
perhaps to communicate it to his pupfl; he^x- 
pefls to excite the fanie emotions in the chfld, 
by attracting its attention to thofe fcnfations 
which he experiences within himfelf. Ridicu- 
lous expedation ! It is the heart only that con- 
templates the beauties of nature : to be feen they 
fliould always be felt : a child indeed may per- 
ceive the feveral objefis, .but their connexion is 
to'him invifible j he is infeniible to the harmony 
cf the fphere§. He requires an experience he 
hath not yet attained, and fcntiments to which 
he is as yet a ftranger, to be-fufceptible of that 
complex impreflion which is the general refuk 
of all thefe fenfations. If he has not travelled 
over deferts j if his feet have never been parch- 
ed by burning fands; if he never hath felt the 
fcorching fun-beams refleded from the furround- 

B 6 ing 
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ing rocks, how can he tafte the frefli air of a 
fine morning ? How fliould he be enraptured 
with the fragrance of the flowers, the refrefhing 
verdure of the grafs, the dew drops fparkling 
in the fun, orthefoft carpet of thedowny mofs J 
How fliould the warbling of birds infpire him 
with glowing raptures, who is a ftranger to 
the foft accents of love and delight? Howcati 
he behold with tranfport the dawn of fo lovely 
a day, whofe imagination cannot paint to itfelf 
the joys it is capable of beflowing? In a word, 
what tender fenfations can be excited; by thq 
charms of nature, in him who is ignorant by. 
whofe hand (he is fo beautifully adorned ? Talk 
^ not to children in a language they do not com- 
prehend 5 make ufe of no pompous defcriptionsy 
no flowers of fpeech, no tropes and figures, no 
poetry ; tafte and fcntiment are at prefent quite 
' out of the queftion: fimplicity, gravity, and, 
and precifion are all that are yet required : the 
time will come but too foon, when we muft 
aflume a different fiyle. 

A pupil educated agreeably to thefe maxims,, 
and accuftomed to receive no affiftance till he 
has difcovered his own abilities, will examine 
f tvery new objeft with a long and filent atten- 
tion. He will be thoughtful without afking 
queftionsa Content yourfelf, therefore, with 
prefenting proper objefts opportunely to his 
notice, and when you fee they have fufliciently 
'excited his curiofity, drop fome leading laconick 

queftion*^, 
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queftions, wljiich may put him in the way of 
difcovering the truth. 

On the prefcnt occafion; having for fome 
time contemplated the rifing fun, and made your 
pupil obferve the hills and other neighbouring 
obje£ls on that fide, permitting him the while 
to talk about them without interruption, ftand 
iilent a fewmoments, and affeft a profound medi- 
tation. You may then addrefs him thus : " I am i 
thinking that when the fun fet laft night, it 
went down yonder behind usj whereas, this 
morning, you fee, he is rifen on the oppo- 
fite fide of the plain, here, before us. What can 
be the meaning of this/' Say nothing more ; and, 
if he afks you anything about it, divert his atten- 
tion, for the prefent, by talking of fomething 
elfe. Leave him to refled on it himfelf, and 
be aflured he will think of your obfervation. 

To accuftom a child to give attention to ob- 
jeSs, and ta make fenfible truths appear ftrik- 
ing to his imagination, it is neceffary to keep 
him fome time in fufpenfe before they are are ex- 
plained or difcovered to him. If he fhould 
not fufficiently comprehend the nature of the 
prefent queftion by the means propafed, it may 
be rendered ftill more obvious, by diverfifying 
the terms of it. If he cannot comprehend in 
what manner the fun proceeds from its fetting 
to its rifing, he knows at leaft how it proceeds 
from its rifing to. its fetting; he hath ocular 
information of this. Explain the firft queftion, 
then, by the fecond, and if your pupil be not 

extremely 
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tjctremely dull imdeed, ;the analogy is too ob- 
vious to efcapehim. 

Such is our firft lefiure in cofmography. 
^ As we proceed flowly from one fenfible idea 
to another, making ourfelves familiarly ac« 
quaimted with each as we go on, and as our 
pupil's attention is never required upon>compul«> 
fioo, the diftance will be very confiderable^ 
from the object (^ his Erft leflpn to the. know- 
ledge of the fun's courfe, and the figure of the 
earth: but as the apparent motion of all the 
heavenly bodies depends on the fame principle, 
and as the firft obfervation naturally leads to all 
like reft, it requires lefs capacity, though more 
time, to proceed firom the diurnal rotation of 
the earth to the calculation of an eclipfe, than 
to acquire clear ideas of the phenomenon of 
day and night. 

. As the fun turns round the earth hedefcribes 
a circle, and every circle hath a center ; this 
we already know. This center, alfo, muft 
jueeds be invifibk, becaufe it is in the middle of 
lOur globe; but we can iuppofe two points on the 
furface (o correfpoiMling with it^ that a rod 
{>affing through all three and extended both ways 
to the heavens, would be at once the axis of the 
learth and of the fun's apparent diurnal motion* 
A whirl-bone or globular totum, turning upon 
one of its points, may ferve to rcprefent the hea- 
vens turning upon their axia, the two points 
of this play. thing being the^i^p pole's; one of 
which may be pointed out to^eur pupil, near 

the 
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the tail of the little bear, 'f his would furnifh 
us within amufement for the night; by which 
means we ihould become gradually acquainted 
with the ftars, and thence in time grow an- 
xious to diftinguiih the planets and conftellations. 
Emilius and I have ktn the fun rife at niid- 
furamer : we {ball tiext take a view of "his rifing^ 
feme fine morning in the depth of winter* We 
are neither of us idle you know, and bothdefjpLfe 
the cold. I have taken care to make the fecond* 
obfervation on the very fame fpot, where we 
made the former \ fo that in confequenc^ of a 
little preparatory difcourfe to introduce the re» 
mark, one or other of us will infallibly cry out 
when the fun firft appears above the horizon, 
^ Ha! this is pleafant enough! the fun doe&not 
rife in the place it ufed to do. Here,^ you fee, 
are our old marks to the left, and now he rife« 
yonder, to the right. So it feems there is one 
eaft for the fummer, and another for the winter .'^' 
Thcfe examples will be fufficient to ihow the 
unexperienced preceptor the way to bring his 
pupil acquainted with the fphcre, by making 
ufe of the earth itfelf inftead of a globe, and 
the apparent revolution of the fun inftead of 
any imperfefl: reprefentation of it. It ought, 
indeed, to be laid down as a general rule, never 
to fttbftitute thefbadow unlefs were it is impoffi-* 
ble to exhibit the fubftance; for the reprefenta» 
tion engroffing the attention of the child gehe-^ 
rally makes liim.faiget the objeft reprefenced. 

The 
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The armillary fphere appears to me a very ill 
contrived and difproportioned machine. Its con- 
fufed circles, and the ftrange figures delineated 
thereon, give it an air of necromancy, which 
is enough to frighten children. The earth is, 
befides, too fmall ; the circles too wide and nu- 
merous ; while fome, particularly the two co- 
lures, are entirely ufelefs. Each circle exceeds 
in breadth the diameter of the earth,, and their 
thicknefs gives them fuch an air of fubftance and 
reality, that when you tell your pupil they re- 
prefent only imaginary circles, you confound 
him J he neither knows what he fees^ nor com- 
prehends what you fay to him. 
I . We never know how to fuppofe ourfclves in 
the place of children ; we never enter into their 
manner of thinking. On the contrary we at- 
tribute to them our ideas ; and, purfuing our 
own method of argumentation, fill their heads, 
even while we are difcuffing inconteftible truths^ 
with extravagance and error. It is difputed, 
lyhether the fcienccs are beft taught by the fyn- 
thetic or analytic method. It is not always ne- 
ceffary to abide by either. We may fomcr 
times compound and refolve in the fame difqui- 
fition, and inftruft a child by the former mode 
of argument while he thinks himfelf employ- 
ing the latter. Add to this, that, by making 
Hfe of both methods indifFerently^ they ferve 
jeciprocally to confirm each other. Setting out 
at the fame time from two different points^ 
without feeming to take the feme route, he will - 

be 
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be furprifed to find himfelf direfted two ways 
to one and the fame objeft; and that furprife 
cannot fail of giving him great fatisfa£lion. In 
teaching him geography, for example, I would 
begin at its two extremes ; and, with the ftudy 
of the apparent aftronomical revolutions, unite 
that of the divifions and meafurement of the 
earth. While he is ftudying the fphere, and 
thus tranfporting himfelf in imagination to the 
heavens, I would call back his attention to the, 
divifions of the earth, and point out to him their 
relation to his own place of abode. 

The two firft objefls of his geographical ftu- 
dies, fhould be the town where he refides, and 
his father's feat in the country. After having 
well obferved the fituation of thefe, he fhould 
take the like notice of the neighbouring vil- 
lages 'and country feats on the road, together 
with the adjacent rivers ; obferving the fitua- 
tion and afpedl of each obje<9:, in regard to the 
rifing and fetting of the fun. This is the 
point of re-union. He fhould make a map 
from riiis furvey ; beginning fim ply with the 
two firfl objects before-mentioned, and infert- 
ing the others by degrees, as he comes to know^ 
or eflimates, their pofition and diftance. You 
fee, already, the advantages he will have in this 

refpeft, by having accuftomed him to meafurc 
objects and diflances by his eye. 

Notwithflanding this advantage, however, it 
will be- neceflary to diredl a child in thefe ope- 
rations a little i but this fhould be very little < 

and 
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and imperceptibly. If he falls into a miftake, 
let him. Be in no hafte to fet him right; but 
wait with patience till he be himfelf in a ftate to 
difcover and correft his error ; or at me^fl: tate 
occafipn only, at a favourable opportunity, by 
fome diftant hint, to make him fenfible of it. 
If he fhould never miftake, he would make but 
little improvement. It is not neceffary that he 
fhould know at prefent the topography of the 
country, but the means whereby fuch know* 
ledge is obtained; it is of no importance to 
him to have 4 number of maps in his head, 
provided he knows what they ferve to reprrfent, 
and has clear ideas of the art, by which they 
aire conftruded. ' Here you fee the difference be- 
tween EmiHus and the pupils of others. Their 

^ knowledge lies in maps and charts, that d( my 
pupil in the fcience of geography. His pfogrcfs 
in the art of map-making will hence farnffh new 
ornaments for his apartment. You Will remem- 
ber it is my conftant maxim, not to teach a child 
a multiplicity of things, l)ut to prevent his ac- 
quiring any but clear and precife ideas. His 
knowing but little is of no confequence, provided 
be imbibes no fahe principles. I ftore4iis head 

f with truth, only to prevent the enterance of 
error. Reafon and judgement advance but flow- 
ly, while prejudice attacks with early impetuo- 
fity ; we muft carefully guard therefore againft 
the latter. If you regard fcience, indeed for its 
own fake, and aim at knowledge in general, you 
enter upon anlmfathomable ocean, without a 

ihore. 
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fhcrre, to founder among the rocks. When 1 
fee a ^man, enamoured by the charms of univer- 
fal knowledge, and flying from the purfuk of 
one fcience to another, I. think I fee a chiH 
gRtherrng fheUs on the £ea-&ore. He iirft load^' 
himfelf indifcriminately with as many as he can 
carry ^ wben, tempted by others of a gayer ap-' 
pestrHnoe, he throws the former away, takmg 
and rejefling, till, fatigued and bewildered in. 
hiscboicey he hath thrown a11 away^ and re« 
tiums borne without a (fingLe ihell. 

£)ormgtfaefirft term of childhood, we^endea* 
vaiired oniy to lofe time, to avoid the ill employ* 
nflDRtof it. Tbe cafe rs now altered ; and we 
bane not lime fufficient for ev^ry ^tbing that 
migbt be nfofuL The paffions advance upon* 
us apace, and the moment they give notice (^ 
tfamr aitrinsal, yotir .pupil wiU gi^^e no eair to any 
other monitor. The term of difpaAonate in**' 
t^Kgence is ibort and tranihory; and is, be** 
fides, employed on fo many fubjeds of prefent 
utility, that it is a folly to think it fufficiently 
long for a child to acquire much learning or 
wffdom. It is not our bufinefs at prefent ta 
make him an adept in the fcienoes, but to give ' 
bben a taftefor them, and point out the method t 
of improving it. This is moft certainly die i 
fundamental principle of a rational education. 

Tbe prcfent is alfo the proper time to accuf- 
tom your pupil by degrees to fix his attention^ • 
for fome time,^ on one and tbe Tame obje£):. 
Tbis attention, ; bowex^jer, muft always be ac^ i 

companied 
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companied by pleafure or inclination, and ne- 
ver be the efFe£l of compulfion. We muft 
be careful, alfo, not to keep it too long upon 
die ftretch, left wearinefs and difguft (hould* 
^cnfue. Keep, therefore, a watchful eye over 
your pupil, and by no means permit him to 
fatigue himfelf by too intenfe application.- He 

• had better learn nothing, than learn upon com-- 
pulfion. 

. When he aflcs a queftion, be your anfwer* 
always calculated rather to keep alive than fa-- 
tisfy his curibfity 5 efpecially when you obferve 
he has a mind to trifle rather than be inftruc-. 
ted. You ought to pay lefs regard tathe terms 

• of interrogation,, than to his motives for enquiry* 
This conduft becomes of the greateft importance, 
when a child begins to re^foa, . 

' The fciences are conneAed together by- a fe- 
ries of proportions, all dependent .on fome.ge*- 
neral and common principles, which are gra- 
dually difplayed. The philofophers make ufe 
of thefe; with us they, are as yet out pf ths. 
queftion. There is another chain of rcafoning^ 
of a different conftru<£lion, by which* every par- 
ticular objed is conneded to fome other, and. 
(Joints out that which fucceeds it* This order of 
fucceiRon, which,, from our natural curiofity,. 
keeps alive our attention,, is generally made ufe 
of by grown perfons, and is peculiarly adapted 
to children. 

Before we begin to delineate our map, we muft 
trace a meridian. The two points of interfec- 

tiou 
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tion found by fhadows of equal length in the 
morning and evening, will give an excellent 
meridian for an aftronomer of thirteen. To 
findthefe, however, will require time and oblige 
us to work conftaatjy on the fame fpot. This 
method might be too troublefome and difgufling: 
taving forefeen this inconvenience, therefore, 
we have provided againft it. 

But I am now fallen again into my ufual cuf- 
tom of being tedioufly circumftantial. I hear 
your murmurs, grumbling reader, and difregard 
tbem# I am determined i will not facrifice the 
moft ufeful part of my book to your impatien<:e. 
Aft as you pleafe with iiegard to my prolixity, 
I ami for my part, perfeftly eafy about your 
complaints. 

My pupil has long fince obferved that amber, 
glafiS, wax, and feveral other bodies, on being 
rubbed, attraft bits of ftraw, feathers and the 
like ; and that other bodies in general have not 
that quality. Among them, however, wcrhave 
accidentally difcovered one, which. fspofTeffed of 
a yet more Angular property : it attrafts fteel- 
filings and bits of iron, not only at a diftance, 
but without friftion. This difcovery engages 
our attention far fome time, without anfwering 
any other purpofe than amufement. At length, 
we perceive it communicates its attraftive pro- 
perty to iron and fteel. About this time, I take 
my pupil to fee the diverfions of a neighbouring 
fair J where, among other wonderful perfor- 

jnaaces, a juggler produces a duck of wax,, 

fwimming 
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{mtnmiiig about in a bafon, after a piece of 
breads which he holds in hi^ hand^ We aie 
greatljr furprized at this ftrange phenomenon, 
btit as we are unacquainted with the fabler of 
[ witchcraft, we charge not the artift with' being 
either a wizard or conjurer. As we ane daily 
accuflx>med to various flrikiag efied:s, of wbi>ft 
caufes we are confefledly^ ignorant, we ai?e neC 
very anxious to account for every thing we iee ; 
but neft coatented till foase. fortunate event 
affords us information. 

At our return home, however, our converfa- 
tian very naturally turns on this extraordinary 
duck, and accordingly a thought fuggefta itfelf 
of imitating it; We takp a large needle, and 
touching it on the load-ftone, cover k with wax^ 
which we mould aa well as we can into the fliape 
of a duck, the needle paffing through its body 
from the beak to the tail. We then (et it afloat 
in a bafon of water, and prefenting a key to its 
beak, we £ndi, to our great joy, the duck 
follows it, in. die fame manner as that of the 
juggler followed the bread. As tothelineof di-^ 
re£tion in which the body of the duck remains 
when at reft, we may obierve that fome other 
time : at prefent, we are toa much taken up 
with the firft :obje6t of attention to think of any 
thing elfe. In the evening we repair to the jug* 
gler's booth, with a piece of bread, properly pre- 
pared, in our pocket ; when the boafting artift 
having performed his trick, my young philofo* 
pher^ who had with dificujty fo long contained 

bimfelf^ 
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bmifelf, tells him, there is nothing in it, and 
that he himielf can da as much. He is taken 
^t his word ; and injS^antly pulls the bread with 
the concealed iron out of his pocket. His heart 
flutters as he approaches the table, and his hand 
trembles as he prefents the bread. Theduck^ 
however, foUowsit,. on which he leaps for joy^ 
aod triumphs in the applaufe of the fpedators« 
The juggler, though a little confounded, em- 
braces him> felicitates him on his fuccefs, and 
begs he will honour him with his prefence the 
next day^ when he promifes to colledi a more 
numerous aflembly to witnefs and applaud his 
abilities* Our young naturalift, in the mean 
lAile^ fo proud of his fcience, is juft on the 
point of difcovcring the fecret; wlien I hurry, 
him away from the fcene« 

Full of the applaufe he is to receive to-mor- 
XQWi, he counts the moments, in the mean time^. 
with ridiculous impatience. He invites every 
one he knows, and would be glad the whole 
world fliould be witnefles of his triumph. At 
length the appointed hour is come ; we hafien. 
to the place of rendezvous, and find the room 
already crowded with fpedlators. His young 
heart is elated wi45h joy at the fight. Other tricks 
in their courfc preceding our% the juggler fur- 
pafies his ufuaFdexterity, and performs wonders. 
My pupil, however, pays no attention to what 
S doing ; but keeps fumbling all the while in 
lis pocket ; with his piece of bread in his hand,. 

ttcbing his breath ihort,. andfweattng withimr- 

patience 
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patience and anxiety. At length it is his turn 
to exhibit: the artift pompoufly introduces the 
apparatus and prepares the fpedtators for the 
trick. Emilius, though fomewhat abafhed, ap^ 
proaches the table, and offering his bread to the 
diick — what a new turn in human affairs i tame 
as it was yefterday, it is become a mere wild- 
duck to day : inflead of prefenting its beak, it 
turns tail and fwims away, flying from thebread, 
and the hand prefenting it, as fafl as it befon 
had followed them. After many fruitlefs tryals, 
for which he is conftantly hiffed by the compa- 
ny, my pupil complains that be is imppfed on, 
and that this is not the duck he praftifed on yef- 
terday : defying the juggler himfelf to draw this 
about in the fame manner. 

The artift, without making a reply, takes up 
a piece of tread, and prefenting it to the duck 
draws it immediately after his hand, Emilius 
takes up the fame piece of bread ; but, inflead 
of fuceeding better than with the former, has 
the mortification to fee the d^ck turn regardlefs 
from him and make circles round the bafon : 
On this he retires in confufion, unable to ftand 
the hifTes of the company any longer. 

The juggler now takes the piece of bread my 
pupil had brought, and makes ufe of it with 
as much fuccefs as he did his own : He takes 
the iron from within it ; and, expofing it to the 
company, raifes another laugh at our expenfe: 
He even draws the duck about, as before, with 
the bread thus feparated from the iron. He per* 

forms 
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forms the fame trick, alfo, with another piece, 
cut from the loaf by a third perfon ; he does 
the fame thing with his glove> and with the bare 
end of his finger. He next advances into the 
middle of the room, and declaring aloud, with 
that emphatick tone fo peculiar to thefe gentry, 
thatllis duck would obey his call as well as his 
notions; he fpeaks to it, and it immediately 
obeys the word of command. If he bids it move 
to the right, to the right it goes; if to return, 
it returns; if to turn about, about it turns 5 
its motion conftantly obedient to his order. 
The repeated fhouts of applaufe,* that follov/ 
thefe fpecimens of his art, are fo many infults 
upon us; we, therefore, privately flip out, and 
making the beft of our way home, fhut ourfelves 
up in our apartment, inftead of going about, as 
we had projefted, to tell evqry body our fuccefs. 
The next morning fomebody knocks at the 
door : who ihould this be ' but our friend the 
juggler ? He enters, and modeftly complains of 
our conduct : he cannot think what he has done 
to us, that we fhould endeavour to difcredit his 
tricks, and deprive him of his bread ; or that 
there is any thing fo very wonderful in the art of 
drawing about a duck of wax, that we fhould 
be ambitious of that honour,, at the expfeiieof 
a poor man's fubfifiance. ^' Faith, gentlemen 
(continues he) if I could get a living by any other 
talent, I fhould never be proud of this. You 
(hould refleiSt that a man, who has fpent great 
part of his life in the exercife of this pitiful in- 
Vql. II. • C duftry 
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duftry muft of courfe know more of the mat- 
ter than you, who only throw away a few minutes 
^n it. If I did not exhibit the m'after- piece of 
tny dexterity at firft, it was becaufe one fhould 
not be in hafte to make an unneceiTary difplayof 
one's knowledge : I have always taken Care to 
preferve my beft tricks for particular occaflbns; 
and have, befides what you have feen, many 
others to check young and indifcreet obfervers, 
I am come, neverthelefs, gentlemen, very rea- 
dily to acquaint you of the fecret that fo much 
embarrafTed you i at the fame time hoping you 
"will make no ill ufe of it, to my prejudice ; and 
that you will another time be more rcferved." 

He produces his machine ; when, to our vefy 
great furprife, we fee it confifts only of a pow- 
erful loadftone, which a child, hid under the 
table for that purpofe, moved about without be* 
ijig perceived* 

As he is putting his loadftone up again, we 
thank him, and, excuilng ourfelves for what is 
paifed, offer to make him a prefent, which he 
j:efufes« ** No I gentlemen (fays he) you don't 
defcrve fo well of me, that I fhou^ld accept your 
favours; you (hall be oUig^d to me againft your 
will i this is all the revenge I fhall take. You 
^ay hence learn that there are men of fpirit in 
all conditions of life : I am paid for the exercife 
of my hands, and not of my tongue." In going 
out he addrefles to me, particularly, the follow- 
ing reprimand : " I can eafily excufe the child 
(fays he aloud) as he offended only through igno- 

• ranee. 
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rance. But yoii, fir, who ought to have known 
his errour, why did you permit him ? As you 
both live together, you, a^the^dder, owe him 
your advice and direftion: your experience 
ihould be the authority for his conduft. In re- 
proaching himfelf, as he grows up, for the 
faults of his youth, he *wHl doubtlefs reproach 
pu for thofe of which you did not advife him.** 
Having faid this, he departs, leaving us both 
in a good deal of conftifion. I blame myfelf for 
my own eafy and pliant temper; promifing my 
|mpil to facrifice it another time to his interei^, 
and to warn him of his faults before he commits 
tbem. For the time is now approaching when 
our relation to each other muft change, and the 
fcverity of the mailer give place to the compla- 
cence of the companion. This change ought 
to be effedied by degrees; and^'like every other^ 
be timely and early provided for. 

We return the next day to the fair, to fee th^ 
trick repeated, of which we are let into the fq- / 
cret. We accoft our Socratick juggler with a 
profound rcfpe& ; hardly daring to look him in 
the face. He, on die other hand, loads us with 
civilities, and in fcating mortifies us with the 
moft humiliating marks of difHn6lion« He per- 
forms his ufual flights, zni amufes himfelf a 
long time with the trick of the duck, cafting 
every now and then a fevere and confident look 
at us. In the mean time, we, though privy to 
the wfaole^ keep the moft^ profound filence. 

C 2 Should 
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Should Wy pupil daj-c hut to open liis mouth on 
fucli anoccafion, Iflionlii have no hopes of him. 
MtThe circiimflontLal account of this example 
Ki^C»f more confequeiice than it may at firft ap- 
IjjMr, How mjiiy lelloiis are contained in this 
one! How many mortifying confcquenccs arc 
furc to follow the lirlt emotion of vanity! 
^^ttch with care, young preceptor, this firfl emo- 
Hionin your pupil; and be adured that, if you can 
■ "flftig make it produdivc of humiliation and dif- 
gracc, you will be long before you fee any ap- 
pearance of a fecond. What preparations are 
Aiere ! you will fay: I confefs it; and all to 
itn^e us a coinpafs to ferve us inilcad of a tneri- 

Having Icanit that a load-flone a6is through 
the fubftance of other bodies, vi-e have nothing 
lo do but to conftruit a machine like that we 
have fee]). To" this end, we procure a large flat 
bafon ; placing it on a table and filling it with 
water; Wi make our duck alfo a little neater than 
the former; and thus our apparatus is ready. 
From our conftant attention to what paffes in the 
bafon, we at length remark that the body of the 
duck, when at reft, prefervcs always nearly the 
fame tlireflion. We repeat the experiment, and, 
on examination, End this dire^ion to be from 
Ibuth to north. This is fufficient; our compafs 
is now as good as made. 
I The earth hath various climates, and thofe 
climates different temperatures; the feafons va- 
rying more conliderabJy in proportion as we 
5 approach 
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approach either pole. All bodies contraft with 
cold and dilate with heat; this efFedl is ftill more 
confpicuous in fluids than folids, and is com- 
menfurable by fpirituous liquors; by meaiTs of 
which the Thermometer was conftrufted. The 
wind blows againft our faces; hence we find air 
is a body, a palpable fluid, although we can- 
not by any means fee it. Prefs a drinking-glafs, 
turned upiidc down, into water, the fluid will 
not occupy the whole fpace within it, unlefs by 
leaning it fide-ways you let the air efcape. 
Hence we find air is capable of refiftance: 
prefs the glafs with a ftill greater force down- 
wards, and the water will gain upon the air with- 
out ever being able entirely to fill the glafs ; hence 
we find air is capable of a certain degree of com- 
preffion. A ball filled with comprefled air will 
rebound better than another filled with any other 
fubftance : air then is an elaftick body. Lying 
down at one's full length in a bathing tub, if 
we endeavour to raife our arms in an horizontal 
pofition out of the water, we fhall find them 
loaded with a* prodigious weight; air, therefore, 
is evidently heavy, and may be weighed againft 
other fluids ; hence the contrivance of the ba- 
rometer, the fyphon, the wind-gun, and the air- 
pump. All the laws of ftaticks and hydrofta- 
ticks difcover themfelves by experiments equally 
obvious and common. I would not, therefore, 
have him enter the cabinet of an experimental 
philofopher to learn any of thcfe. His appara- 
us and pomp of machinery difguft me; their 

C 3 fcientifick 
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. fcientifiick air is deftruftive to fcience itfclfj 
thofe various engines either frightening a child, 
or taking up tjiat attention to their figure which 
he ought to beftow on their eiFeds. I would 
have all our machines be of our own conftruc- 
tion, and would not begin to conftruft the in- 
Arument before I had made the experiment ; but, 
aft^r having made this imperfeSly, and as it 
were by chance, we would by degrees invent 
the inftrument to confirm it. I had rather our 
piachines fhould be lefs accurate and complete, 
and that we fhould have more juil ideas of what 
they ought to be, and of their operations. For 
my firfl lefTon in flaticks, inflead of providing 
myfelf with a balance and fcales, I lay a ftick 
acrofs the back of a chair ; I meafure the length 
of both ends, when it hangs in equilibrio, I 
next hang different weights on each; placing 
them nearer or farther off the point of fufpen- 
fion, as occailon requires : by thefe means I find 
that the equilibrium depends on a reciprocal pro- 
portion between the weights and the length of 
the levers; and thus Ilnftruft my young raecha- 
nick to roftify a balance before he has ever feen 
one. 

We acquire, without doubt, notions more clear 
* land certain of things we thus learn of our- 
felves, than of thofe we are taught by others. 
Another advantage alfo refulting from this me- 
thod is, that we do not accuftom ourfelves to 
a fervile fubmiffion to the authority of others ; 
but, by cxercifing our reafon, grow every day 

more 
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more ingenious in the difcovery of the relations 
of things, in connedting our ideas, and in the 
contrivance of machines ; whereas, by adopt- 
ing thofe which are put into our hands^ our 
invention grows dull and indifferent ; as theman 
who never dreffes himfelf,- but is ferved in every 
thing by his fervants, and drawn about every 
where by his horfes, lofes by degrees the activity 
and ufe of his limbs. Boileau boafted that he 
had taught Racine to rhime with much diffi- 
culty. Among the many admirable methods 
taken to abridge the ftudy of the fciences, we arc 
in great want of one to make us learn them with* 
difficulty. 

The moft obvious advantage of thefe flow and 
laborious refearches, is to prefcrve, in the culti- 
vation of fpeculative ftudies, the activity of the • 
body; to preferve the fupplenefs of the limbs, i 
and to be always bufied in fome manual ope- 
ration or employment, of ufe to mankind* * 
The diverfity of inftruments, invented to diredt 
us in our experiments, and make up for the defi- 
ciency of our organs of fenfe, makes us neglefl: 
the exercife of the latter. A 'Theodolite dif- 
penfes with our eflimating the extent of angles ; 
the eye, which is capable of meafuring diftances 
with great cxaftnefs, gives up the taflc to the 
chain; the fleel-yard excufes me from judging 
of the weight of any thing by poifing it in my 
hand. Thus the more ingenious ^ind accurate 
our inflruments, the more unfufceptible and in- 
expert became our organs : by afiembling abeap^ 

C 4 of 
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of r.iachinery about uSj \vc iind afcerwardsnoiie 
ill ourfdves. 

ijuf when we fet about the conftruftion of 
Tthefe m:idiines ourfeives, and employ therein 
■riiat f:igacity and addrefs which are required to 
i!o without theni,-we lofe notliiiig : on the con- 
tr;iry we gain every thing; iiid, by adding the 
ituowlcdgc of art to nature, bccoine more inge- 
nious without being kfs dextrous. If inftead 
'of keeping a boy poring over books, I employ 
' him in k work-fliop, his hajids will be bufied 
' to the improvement of his underftanding; he 
•will become a philofopher while he thinks him- 
t^f only an artifan. In Ihort this prafticc hath 
. iMier iifcs which I fliall fptak of hereafter, 
and lUow in what manner [hefc philofophical 
amiifcmentS lead to the exercifg of the proper 
/uiiitioiis of a man. 

I have already obfervcd chat the mere fpecu- 
■ lative partof fcience is by no means adapted to 
, children, even whenthcyapproach adoiefccncy; 
it is proper, neverthelefs, though j-ou do not 
enter -with them too profoundly into the depth 
of phyfical theory, to connci5t their experiments 
. bv fome chain of deduition, that they may ar- 
range thepi in fome order in their minds, for 
the fake of remembering them: for it is very 
difficult to retain fcparate and independent fads 
and conclufions long in the memory, without 
fome leading clue for occafionial rccolleflion. 

In your relearches into the laws of nature, 

begin always with the moil common and ob- 

1 _ vious 
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vious phenomena ; accuftoming your pupil to 
look upon them always as mere fa6ts. I take 
\ip, for inftance, a ftone ; and, pretending to 
place it in the air, open my hafld, and it imme- 
diately falls to the ground, I look ujx^n Emi- 
lius, who ftands all the while attentive to what 
I am doing, and afk him, why the ftone falls ? 
Where is there a child who would not have an ' 
anfwer reiady to that queftion ? There is none, 
not even Emilius, if I had not taken great pains 
to prepare him not to know how to anfwer it. 
Every one will fay the ftone falls becaufe it is 
heavy. And what is heavy ? the thing that fall^. 
So the ftone falls becaufe it falls. Here my 
little philofopher is ftopped in good earneft ; and 
thus ends my firft lecture of phyfical theory ; 
whether he profits by it, alfo, in this fcience or 
not, it is a general leflbn of good fenfe. 

As a child advances in underftanding, other 
important confiderations oblige us to be more 
nice in the objefts of his employment. As foon 
as he acquires fo much knowledge of himfelf, 
as to conceive in what his happinefs confifts ; 
or becomes fenfible of fuch extenfive relations, 
as to be able to judge what is fitting or unfitting 
to his ftate and condition ; he is then in a fitu- 
ation to perceive the difi'erence between labour 
and amufement, and to regard the latter only 
as a relaxation from the former. Objefts of real 
utility may then make part of his ftudy, and 
engage him to give a more conftant application 
to it than he might do to mere amufements* : 

C 5 The 
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The law of neceiSty, ever recurring to the 
mind, teaches us betimes to do that which is 
difagreeable, in order to prevent confequences 
ftill more difpleafing. Such is the ufe of fore- 
caft; in the regulation of which confifts all the 
wifdom, and depends all the mi fery of mankind. 
Every individual would be happy : but, in 
order to arrive at happinefs, it is firft^ncceflary 
to know what it is. The happinefs of man in 
a ftate of nature, is as fimple as his manner of 
living : it confifts in his being free from jJain; 
and is conftituted by health, liberty and the 
neceffaries of life. The happinefs of man in 
a ftate of fociety, is another thing ; but this is 
at prefent out of the queftion. I cannot too 
often obferve, that objeils purely phyfical are * 
thofe only which can intereft children, particu- 
larly thofe whofe vanity is not yet excited, and 
who are not already vitiated by the prejudices 
of opinion. 

When they come to forefee their wants, their 
underftanding is confiderably advanced, and they 
begin to be fenfible of the value of time. It is of 
confequence, now, to ufe them to employ them- 
felveson fubjeSs of utility ; this utility, however, 
fhould be applicable to their age, and adapted 
to their knowledge. Every thing that depends 
on moral inftitutions and the pradlices of foci- 
ety, (hould not be fo early prefented to their 
view 5 becaufe they are not in a capacity to un-p 
derftand it. It is a folly to require them to apply 
thcfmfelves to things, merely becaufe they are 

told 
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told in general ternis that fuch things are good 
for them, while they are ignorant in what that 
good confifts ; we may in vain affure them they 
will find their intereft therein as they' grow up ; 
while they are uninterefted by their prefent ufe, 
they are incapable of comprehending the future. 

Let a child do nothing merely becaufe he is I 
bid 5 nothing is good for him which he cannot' 
perceive to be fo. Jn hurrying him on before 
his knowledge, you think yourfelves making ufe 
of forecaft, and you only betray the -want of it. 
In providing him with many implements he may 
never ufe, you deprive him of the moft univerfal 
and ufeful/of all others, thatof good fenfe. You 
ufe him to permit himfelf to be always conduc- 
ed, and to be only a machine in the hands of 
others.' In requiring him to be docile and trac- 
table when he is little, you prepare him to be a 
credulous dupe when he is grown up. You are 
for ever telling him, — "All I defire of you, child,. 
is for your own advantage ; though you are 
as yet incapable of knowing it to be fo. 
What is it to me whether you do what I re- 
quire or not? It is for your own good only 
you fliould do it." With fuch fine fpeeches 
as thefe, intended to make him wife, you only 
^ pave the way for the fuccefs of thofe who may 
hereafter take him to fome projedor, alchemift, 
falfe prophet, or any kind of cheat, with a view 
to entrap him by fomefnare, or in order to make. 
him adopt their own folly. 

It is requifite men (hould be acquainted with 
many things, of which children cannot in the 

C 6 lead 
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leaft comprehend the utility : but is it neceffary, 
or even poiTible, that a child fhould learn €very 
thing It is requifite a man fliould know ? Endea- 
vour to teach a child every thing that is lifeful to 
him at his age ; and you will find him full em-' 
ployment. Why will you infifton his applica- 
tion to the ftudies proper for an age to which he 
may never arrive, in prejudice of thofe which 
are proper for him at prefent? But, you will aj(k 
me, perhaps, whether he will have time to learn 
what he ought to know, when it is required of 
him to make ufe of his knowledge ? This I can- 
not tell ; but I am very certain it is impoflible to 
learn it fooner; for oiir real and only true inftruiftors 
are experience and fentiment. Never can man 
be made truely fenfible of what is ufeful to him 
but from the circumftances in which he is fitu- 
ated. A child knows he is defigned to grow up 
to manhood ; all the ideas he can form*^ of that 
ftate will be to him fomany opportunities of in- 
ftruflion : but as for thoft which are above his 
capacity to comprehend, it is better he fhould 
remain in abfolute ignorance of them. This 
whole treatife is calculated to illuftratc this 
principle of education. 

As foon as we are fo far advanced as to give our 
pupil an -idea of the word ufeful, wehave attained 
a confiderable influence over his future conduit ; 
this term being very ftriking, provided the fenfe 
annexed to it be adapted to his years, and he fee 
clearly its relation to his prefent welfare. Ordi- 
nary children are not afFefted by this term, be- 
caufe no care has been taken to affix to it an idea 

conform 
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conformable to their underftanding$,and becaufe, 
others taking upon them to provide for them 
what is ufeful, they have no need to think of it 
themfelves, and therefore ren>ain ignorant of the 
meaning of utility. 

What istheufe of that ? This, for the future, 
{hall be the determinate qucftion between my 
pupil and me, on all occafions. On my part I 
ihall infallibly make ufe of it in anfwer to all 
his interrogatories, which may ferve as a check 
to that niul'tiplicity of filly, troublefome que- 
ftions, with which children are inceffantly 
teizing thofe about them, more for the fake of 
indulging themfelves in a kind^f imperioufnefs, 
than out of a defire of information. The child 
who is taught, as the moft important leflbn, to 
know nothing but what is ufeful to him, will 
interrogate with the views of a Socrates : he 
will not put a queftion, without having an an* 
fwer ready to that which he icnows will be put 
to him before his own is refolved. 

What a powerful inftru.ment have I here. put 
into your hands, for the conduct of your pupil ] 
Knowing a reafon for nothing, he is reduced to 
filence whenever you pleafe ; while, on the other 
hand you can make ufe of every advantage your 
knowledge and experience give you, to demon- 
ftrate the utility of what you propofe. For you, 
muft not miftake the end of this queftion ; it is 
only to inftruft him to queftion you in his turn ; 
and you muft expeft, in whatever you propofe 
to him afterwards^ to have him reply by afking 

you 
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yoU) ofwhatufeis this or that, in the terms of 
your propofaK 

This will lay a fnare, perhaps, which a go* 
vernour will not eafily avoid falling into* If on 
a child's afking this queflion, you only endea- 
vour to divert the affair, by giving him an an- 
fwerhe cannot well <:omprebend, he will think 
that you reafon on youi; own ideas and not on 
his, and will believe what you call ufeful to be 
fo to yourfelf only, and not to him : he will no 
longer place any^ confidence in you, ^nd then 
all is over. But where is the preceptor wtu> will 
ftop fhort and own his want of knowledge or 
\ miflakes to his pupil ? it is th^ general rule with 
tutors not to.confefs their real ignorance, whereas 
I make it mine to affe<S): to be more ignorant 
than I am, when I cannot adapt the required 
information to his underftanding. Hence, al-. 
ways apparently candid in my behaviour, he 
does not fufpe4St my motives, and I gain more 
credit with him by affecting ignorance, than 
. other preceptors would do by concealing their's. 
In the firft place, you are to cohiider how 
feldom it is proper for you to propofe what he 
is to learn ; it is his place to defire to know, to 
feek for, to difcover it: it is your's artfully to 
excite this defire, to place the obje£l within his 
reach, and to furnifh him with the means of 
attaining it. It follows hence, that your inter* 
rogations ihould be few, but feledl ; and thaty 
as he will have much more to do with you, than 
you with him, you will bejefs expofed than he, 

4^ and 
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and more often in the circumn-ances of faying to 
him, ofwhat ufe is it loyou to know whatyou aflc i 

Add to this, that as it is of little confequ^nce 
wheth'.r he leams many th ings, or not, provided 
he has a clear conception ofwhat he does leara, 
and its ufe ; whenever you have not a proper ex- 
planation of the thing required at hand, you may 
fafely forbear to give him any at all. You may 
fay to him without fcruple — *'Ihave nogoodrea- 
fori to give you; I am fomehow miftalcen ;" and 
leave it there. If your inftruflion was really 
improper, it is not amifs to give it up entirely ; 
and, if not fo, you will foon find occallon to 
make him fenfible of its utility. 

I do not at all admire explanatory difcourfes : 
young people give little attention to them, and 
never retain them in memory. The things them- 
fclves are the beft explanations. I can never 
enough repeat it, that we make words of too 
much confequence ; with our prating mpdes of 
education we make nothing; but praters. 

Let us fuppofc that, while I am ftudying with 
my pupil the courfe of the fun and the method 
of its returning to the eaft, he fhouid fiop me 
fhort by aflting me to what purpofe is all this ? 
What a florid difcourfe might I not make him, 
faanfwcrto fuch a (jueftion ? What a number 
pf6ne things might I not take occafion to ex- 
,pattate on, by the way ; particularly if there 
were any wi-nefles to our converfation. • I 
might 
* I have often remarkeil, ihat (he learncil inllm»ronB 
lAiUl; given 10 pujiils, h^ve been cakukted rathei' for 
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might talk to him of the utility of travelling, 
the advantages of commerce, the produce pecu- 
liar to every climate ; of the manners of difterent 
nations, of the ufe of the Kalendar, of th? com- 
putations of the returning fcafons for agriculture, 
of the art of navigation, and the manner of con- 
dueling a fhip at fea. Politics, natural hiflory, 
aftronomy, and even morality itfelf, with the 
laws of nations, might all be introduced in the 
courfe of my harangue, with a view to give my 
pupil great ideas of the fciences, and to excite in 
him adefirc to ftudy them. When I had done, 
however, I ihould only have been expofing my 
own pedantry^ without my pupil's having com- 
prehended one Angle thing I had been talking 
about. He would have ft ill a great mind to aik 
me, as before, to what end the fun returned to 
the eaft, but he would be fearful of offending. 
He would therefore find his account in pretend- 
ing tounderftand what he was thus compelled to 
hear. This is the pracSlice carried on m polite 
education. Our Emilius, however, brought 
up in greater rufticity, and fo difficult of com- 
prehenfion, will liften to nothing of all this. 
At the very firft word he might not underftand, 
he would turn away, and play about the room, 
leaving me to finifh my oration by myfelf. We 
muftfeek, therefore, fome moreobviousfolution: 

this 

the grown perfons, in whofe prefence they were delivered, 
than for the puerile capacity of children. I ana very cer- 
tain, alfo, of the judice of this remark, as it is founded 
on my own repeated obfervation. 
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this fcientific method of explication being ufe** 
lefs to him. 

We were obferving the pofition of the foreft 
to the north of Montmorency, when he inter- 
rupted me with his impertinent queftion, of 
** To what end is all this f " On which, I an- 
fwer — You are in the right, we muft think of 
this matter at leifure, and if we find this enquiry 
is ufelefs, we will drop it, for we have no need 
of ufelefs amufements.*' We then betake our- 
selves to fome other employment, and talk no 
more of geography during the reft of the day. 

I propofe to him next morning a walk before 
breakfaft : he likes nothing better ; children are 
in general ever ready for running about ; and 
Wine is fit for exercife. We enter the foreft, 
traverfe the country, and rambling about till we 
are almoft tired, we Jofe ourfelves, and know not 
which way to return home. Our time is fpentj 
the'Tieat of the day increafes j we begin to grow 
hungry, and wander about from one place to 
another, among copfes, woods, and quarries, 
without meeting with any objedl we are ac- 
quainted with. At length overheated, famifli- 
cd, and fatigued, we find ourfelves only more an4 
more bewildered. We fit down, therefore, to 
reft ourfelves and deliberate on what is to be done. 
Suppofing Emilius to have been educated like 
another child, he does not deliberate about the 
matter, but fits down and begins to cry ; igno- 
rant that we are juft by the gate of Montmorenci, 
which is concealed from us only by the trees of 
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a narroWcoppice ; thefe trees, however, appeat 
an impenetrable forcll to him ; fuch a little gen- 
loft in the bufhes. 
After fnmc few minutes pafled in filence, I 
19 him, with an airof difquietude — " What 
fhail wedo, my dcarEmiliits, togeioutof this 
foreftf 

mius, all inafwcat, with the iean running 
_ down I'fi checks. 

I know not : I am fo weary, fo hungry, fo 
dry, I Jcjiow not what to do. 
.. Reujfcaii. — Do you think I am in a better 
' i^uation than you; or that I fhould not cry too 
^lif-l could breakfaft upon tears f Our bufmefs 
is not to weep, but to iotik about us. Look 
at yourwalcli; what h It o'Clock? 
^ Emiltus. — Itisnoon iuid I have not yet break- 
%fted. 

Reujfeau. — It is very true; it is noon, and I 
am falling too. 

Emilius. — You mull: then furciy be very hun- 
gry? 

RouJeau.—Ye^\ but the worft on't is my din- 
ner will not come here to find me. Let me fec- 
it is nooni that is precifely the time at which 
we obferved yefterday the fituation of this foreft 
from Montmoreici : if we could but obferve 
in like manner the position of Montmorenci 

from this foreft 

EfnUlus. — TrueJ but yefterday we faw the 
foxcft, and we cannot frotn hence fee the town. 



very misfortune— 
aiis, but find its fitua- 
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Reupau.— That's . 
If we could, hy any 
tion without Teeing it 

Emilius. — O, my good friend! bat how? 

Raujfcau, — Did not wc obferve that theforerf*" 
lay 

Emilius. — To the north of Montmorencii 

Raujpau. — Montmorcnci therefore fhould be—' 

Emilius. — To the fouth of the foreiV. 

Rouffiau — We have a method to find out the 
north at noon. 

Emilius — We have fo, by the direflion of our 
ihadow. 

Roujfsau. — But as for the fouth. 

Entilius.—Haw fliall we find that ? 

Roujfiau. — The fouth is alwaysoppofite to the 
north. 

Emilius. — That's true j we have only to take 
the diredlion contrary to our fliadows: Here, 
this muft be the fouth. Montmorcnci muft cer- 
tainly lie on this fide; let us go this way. 

Rsujfeau. — You may poffibly be in the right ; 
here, let us take this path through the wood. 
Emilius, clapping his hands afidjhoutingforjey. 

Ah! I fee Montmorenci dircdly before us. 
Come alonge, let us go to breakfaft, to dinner, 
let us make hafte: Altrononiy, 1 fee, is good for 
fomeljiing. 

Obferve that if he docs not actually make ufe 

of the latter expreffion, he will think fo; it 

does not fignify which, provided I Jo not teach 

it htm. You maybe afliired, alfo, he never 

will 
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will forget this day's leflbn as long as he lives; 
whereas had I only fuppofed this adventure in 
my chamber, all that I could have iaid on it 
rouW have been forgotten the next day. For 
"isi^afon we ought to inculcate all we polGbly 
can 1^ KoEons, and. to fay only what we can^' 
i not <lo. 
— The reader will not expedl I can have fo ]it- 
tleopiiiion of his fagacity, as to give him an ex- 
ample in every kind of ftudy ; but, whichfoever 
may occaftonally relate to the point in queftion, 
1 cannot too much exhort the preceptor to adapt 
his explication to the capacity of his pupil; 
j^r I repeat it once more, the evil lies not-in 
*What he is ignorant of, but in what he imagines 
hcunderftands. 

i remember, that, one day, endeavouring to 
^pve a child a tafte for chemiftry, after I had 
,.J^O#n him fevcral metalline precipitations, I 
. *«xp]aiiied to him the method of making ink. 
I I told him its.blacknefs was occafioned only by 
' the very fine particles of iron feparated from thi 
•■Vitriol, and precipitated by an alcaline fluid. 
In the middle of my ]earned explication, the 
fh'rewd little querift flopped me ihoK with my 
queftion, which J had taught him; and which 
indeed not a little embarrafled me. Afcer think- 
ing a little, however, I took the following me- 
thod to refolve it. I ordered a bottle of wine 
to be brought out of the cellar, and another of 
common ordinary wine to be fetched from the 
tavern. I then took a little phial full of a folution 
of i 
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of fixed alcali ; and pouring out two glafles of 
wine^ ohevoutof each bottle, I thus prepared for 
the experiment*. 

It is cuftomary, faid I, for the venders of cer- 
tain commodities to adulterate them in order to 
make them look better than they really are. 
Thefe adulterations deceive both the eye and 
tafte ; but are in themfelves hurtful, and make 
the adulterated commodity, notwithftanding its 
appearance, worfe than before. 

Liquors in particular, and wines more than 
any other, are fubjeft to this adulteration j be- 
caiifc the deception is not eafily detefted and is 
very profitable to the vender. The adulteration 
of tart or four wines is made with litharge, which 
is a preparation of lead. Lead united to an 
acid produces a fugar or fweet fait, which 
corre6lsthe tafte of four wine, but is poifonous 
to thofe who drink it. It is requifite, therefore, 
before we drink any wine fufpefted of adultera- 
tion, to know certainly whether there be li- 
tharge in it or not. ^ow, it is by this method 
of reafoning I am led to the means of difcover- 
ing it. 

I know that wine contains not only an inflam- 
mable fpirit, as you have feien in the brandy di- 
ftilled from it ; but alfo an acid, as you may be 
convinced, by thfe tartar fubfiding from it, and 
Ac vinegar into which it is converted. 

The 
• A little preparation is ncceflary to every experiment 
exhibited to childreoi as it ferves to render them atten- 
tire to what is doing* 
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The-acid is attradled by metallic fubftances, 

and odheces to them in their folution, forming 

^^ compound fait i fiich, for example as is the 

^Rjtlfl of iron, which is im thing more than the par- 

^^^ks of the metal dillblved by the acid fpirit 

contamcd in the air or in water; fuch alfo is 

verdigris, which is only copper diflbJved by 

viju;g;ar. 

At the fame time this acid has a flronger at- 
traflion, however, to alcalinc than to metalline 
iubllancea ; in fo much that by the intervention 
of the /ormer between the compound falls above- 
- mentioned, the acid is fcparatcd from the metal 
l^p, which it was before united, and adheres to 
Plite'akali. Hence the metalline fubftance, de- 
tached from the acid, wliichkept it in a ftale 
of folution, is precipitated, and makes the fluid 
black. 

If, Eh?n, ejlher of the wines before us be adul- 
, twated vi'itiy litharge, its acid keeps it in a ftate 
I of folBtioa.; So that if I pqur this alcalinc fluid 
I intotiwati it will compel the acid to let go its 
fthsmetal and adhere to itfelf; when the 
being no longer kept floating, will again 
, trouble the wine, and at length be pre- 
cipitated fo the bottom of the giafs. 

.On the contrary, if therehe no lead nor mix- 
ture of &thcr metal in the wine,* the alcali 
will 
• The wines, which are fuld by retail by the wine- 
metebKnta at Paris, akhoiigh tiiey Qiould not be purpofe- 
Ly Mlultei'ated wrtli litbaige, are felJom wliliout foine 
lead in them ; becaufe their meafuiM and oiher imp)»| 
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I will unite iifelf quietly to the acid*, the whole 
' wiU remain dilTolved, aod you will fee no pre- 
cipiutlon. 

On this, I poured the alcaline folutlon fuc- 
ceffively Into both glafles ; the liquor in one of 
them remaining afterwards clear and traafparent ; 
tlut in theSther became thick and troubled, and 
in lefs than an hour we could fee clearly the 
lead precipitated to the bottom. 

There, faid 1, you fee one of thefe wines is 
pure and genuine, and the other adulterated and 
poifonous. This difcovery we make, by means 
of that kind of knowledge, of which you re- 
quire to know the utility. When we know 
how to make ink, we know how todete<El adul- 
terated wine. 

I was myfelf very well fatisfied with the ex- 
plication and example I had given ; I obferved, 
however, that it did not ftrike the child. It re- 
quired fome time for me to difcovcr it to bevery 
idle, and chat I had been all the while talking 
to no purpole. For, fetting afide the jmpofTibili- 
ly tbucaboy of twelve years of age IhouJd follow 
the courfc of my argument,, the utility of the 
- experi- 
nent* «re uAially iMide of Uad ; -and tht vrint, in palliDg 
(braigbthein ^ilways diAolrci lumc part. It is ftrange tb 
nanifcflly ibuUve and ilangcrous a praftice (hauld he 
IflSbrcd in a city fo refpeftable fur its f oikc. Il i> true 
people of fifhiun and fiibftince, never drinking thefi re- 
niltdwinct, ihfy are not fa liable- to bepoifoned. 

• TTie vegeiahle acid i» veiy mild. If it were a mire- 
nt «ae, tbcitunien wouUnot bt cfftiledmthout fcroun- 
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ex peri mwit would never enter his head ; becaufc, 
tafting'both wines ami ii riding both good, he hai 
incxcd no meaning to the term of aduturaUati 
chl thought I had fo clearly explained ; the 
ds pernicious and polfonous conveying no idesto 
hisap|*ehenfion. 

Thofe relations between caufe and effe£l of 

which wc cannot perceive the connexion, that 

good and evil of which wc have no idea, and 

the nijceflities we have never felt, have no in* 

fluencc on our underftandings. We have as 

vague notions, at fifteen years of age, of the 

fc-haoffinefs attendant on wifdom, as at thirty of 

n^wctleliial glories of the New Jeriifakm. If 

we have no clear conceptions of the one or the 

other, we fhall take but little trouble to obtain 

them ; and, though our ideas were ever fo pre- 

_^ie on thefe fubje^ls, we ftiould take juft as 

gyittlc, uiilefs we felt fome attachment to, or de- 

Pprc after them. It is cafy to convince a child 

of the utility of whatever we have a mind to 

teach hioLi but it fignilies little to convince him 

of this, unlefs you can perfuade hini alfo to 

purfue it. Reafon in vain may induce us coldly 

to approve or blame ; the palfions only are the 

rpringSQf action ; and how can our paiTions be 

excited by objefls or circumftances in which we 

do not perceive ourfelves at all intereftedS 

Never point out any thing to a child which fs 
beyond his views. While he is a ftranger to the 
relations and duties of humanity, as you can- 
not raife his comprchenfion to the fl:ate of | 
manhood, 
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manhood, you fhould bring down the ftate of man- 
hood to a level with his capacity. In projefting 
what may be ufeful to him hereafter, fpeak ta 
him diredJly only of what is apparently ufeful 
to him at prefent. Beware, alfo, in general, of 
making comparifons between your pupil and 
other children ; let him have no rival, no com* 
pctitor, not even in his corporeal exercifes, as 
foon as he begins to reafon. I had much rather 
he (hould not learn at all whatever muft be taught 
him by means of vanity or jealoufy. I would 
content myfelf, in this refped:, with remarking 
his annual progrefs, and comparing his fitua- 
tion and exploits in the prefent year with thofe of 
the paft, I would fay to him, you are grown fo 
much fince fuch a time j here is the ditch you 
leaped, the weight you lifted, the diftance you 
threw a ftone, fo far you ran without fetching 
breath ; let us fee what you can do more at pre- 
fent. Thus would I excite him to emulation^ 
without making him jealous or envious of a rival; 
he would be defirous indeed to excel himfelf, 
and fo he ought to be ; I fee no inconvenience in 
this kind of emulation. 

I hate books; they only teach people to talk % 
about what they don't underftand. It is faid that 
Hermes engraved the elements of the fciences 
on columns, to fecure his difcoveries from bcino* 
loft in the time of a general deluge. Had he 
imprinted them on the minds of men, they had * 
been better preferved by tradition. The organs § 
of the memory, duely prepared, aretbemoiui- 
-Vol. U, D menu 
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ments on which human fcience would be m6ft 
indelibly engraven. 

Is there no expedient to be thought of, tp col- 
left the various inftrudions, fcattered up and 
down in (o many voluminous tomes ? to unite 
them under one general head, which may be 
eafy to comprehend, interefting to purfue, and 
which may ferve as zjlimulusj even to children 
of this age ? If one could but conceive a fitua- 
tion, in which all the natural wants of man 
would be difplayed, in a manner adapted to the 
underftanding of a child, and wherein the means 
of fatisfy ing thofe wants are gradually difcovered 
with the fame eafe and fimplicity, it would be 
in a juft and lively defcription of fuch a ikzte^ 
that we fhould firil exercife his imagination. 

I fee the imagination of the philofopher al»- 
ready take fire. Impetuous genius! give your* 
felf no trouble ; fuch a fituation is already dif- 
covered ; it is already defcribed, and I may fay, 
without any impeachment to your talents, much 
better than you could defcribe it yourfelf ; at 
leaft with more exadlnefs and fimplicity. Since 
' we muft have books, there is one already which^ 
in my opinion, affords a complete treatife on 
• natural education. Thi« book fhall be the firft 
Emilius {hall read : In this, indeed, will, for z 
long time, confift his whole library, and it 
will airways hold a diftingui(hed place among 
others. It will afford us the text, to which all 
our converfations on the obje<99 of natural 
fcience will ferve only as a comment. It will 
5 ^ fcrvc 
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fcrve as our guide during our prdgrefs to a 
ftate of reafon ; and will even afterwards give 
us conftant pleafure unlefs our tafte be to* 
tally vitiated. You afk impatienfly^ ivhat id 
the title of this wonderful book? 'Is it Ari- 
ftotle, Pliny, or Buffon ? No. It isRobinfon 
Crufoe, ' 

Robinfon Cfufoe, caft afhore on a defolatc 
ifland, deftitute of human affiftance, and of me- 
chanical implements, providing, nevertbelefs, 
for his fubfiftence, for felf-prefervation, and 
even procuring for himfelf a kind of competen- 
cy. In thefe circumftances, I fay, there cannot 
bean objeft more interefting to perfons of every 
age; and there area thoufand ways to render 
it agreeable to children. Thus, you fee, I have 
realized that defert ifland, which I at iirft made 
ufe of only by way of <:omparifon. Such a 'fitu- 
ation, I confefs, is very different from that of 
man in a ftate of fociety. Very probably it will 
never be that of Emilius ; but it is froth fuch a 
ftate he ought to learn to eftimate others. The 
moft certain methoc) for him to riaife himfelf 
above vulgar prejudices and to form his judge- 
ment on the actual relations of things, is to 
take on himfelf the charafter of fuch a folitary 
adventurer, ancP to judge of every thing about 
him, as a man in fuch circumftances would, by 
its real utility. This romance beginning with 
kisihipwreck on the ifland, and ending with the 
arrival of the veflel that brought him away, 
ipoukiy if cleared of its rubbifh, afford Emilius, 

D 2 during 
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during the period we are now treating of, at once* 
both inftru<Elion and amufement. I would have 
him indeed perfonate the hero of the tale, and be 
entirely taken up with his caftle, his goats and 
his plantations; he fhould make himfelf minute- 
ly acquainted, not from books but circumftan- 
ces, with every thing requilitefor a man infuch 
a Atuation. He fhould affe£t even hisdrefs, wear 
a coat of flcins, a great hat, a large hanger; in 
(hort, he fhould be entirely equipped in his gro- 
tefque manner, even with his umbrello, though he 
would have no occafion for it. I would have 
him when at a lofs about the meafures neceflary 
to be taken for his provifion or fecurity, upon 
this or the other occafion, examine theconduSof 
his hero ; he fhould fee if he omitted nothing, 
or if any thing better could be fubflituted in the 
room of what was actually done; and, .on the 
difcovery of any miftake in Robinfon, fhould 
amend it in a fimilar cafe himfelf : for I doubt 
not but he will form a projedl of going to make 
a like fe.ttlement. Not unlike to this were thofe 
ancient cafUes.in Spain, in that happy age 
when the height of human felicity confifled in 
the injoyment of liberty and the necefTaries of 
life. 

What opportunities of inflruAion would fuch 
an amufement afford an able preceptor, who 
fhould projeft it only with a view to that cndl 
The pupil, eager to furnifh a magazine for hii 
ifland, would be more ready to learn than hii 
tutor to teach him. He would be follicitous ts 

know 
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know every thing that is ufeful, and nothing 
elfe : You would in fuch a cafe have no more 
occafion to direct ; but only to reflrain him» 
Let us haften, therefore, to eftablifh him in this 
imaginary ifle, fince to this he confines his pre- 
fent happinefs ; for the time will now foon come, 
in which, if he is defirous of life, it is not to 
live alone, and in which even a man Friday^ 
the want of whom does not now afFedl him, 
wduld not be long fatisfaftory. 

The praftice of fimple manual arts, to the 
cxercife of which the abilities of the individual 
are equal, leads to the invention of the arts of 
induftry, the exercife of which requires the con- 
currence of many. The former may be prac- 
tifed by hermits, and favages ; but the latter 
can be exercifed only in a ftate of fociety, and 
render that ftate neceffary. While man is fub- 
jeft only to the calls of phyfical neceffity, he is 
capable of fatisfying them himfelf : but, by the 
introduction of fuperfluous wants, the joint con- 
cern and diftribution of labour become indifpen- 
fiblc : for though a man by his own labour, 
when alone, procures only fubllftancc for an in- 
dividual, yet an hundred men, working in con- 
cert, will eafily procure, in the fame time, fub- 
; fiftence for double the number. As foon, there- 
fore, as one part of mankind take upon them- 
Idves to live idle, it becomes neceffary that the 
I caneiunriM; labour of numbers fbould fupply the 
f . • place of thofe who live without work. 

D 3 Your 
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Yotir gneateft care fhould be to keep from 

your pupil the notions of thofe focial relations, 

which he is not in a capacity to comprehend; 

but when thfe conne6lion of his ideas oblige you 

to fpeak of the mutual dependenog of mankind, 

inftead of prefenting him at firft the moral fide 

of the queftion, divtrt his attention as much as 

pofSble toinduftry andthe mechanick arts, which 

tender" men ufeful to one another. In going 

about with him to the work-lhops of various 

artifans*, never let him fee any thing performed 

without lending a hand to the work, nor come 

out of the (hop without perfe<Sly underftanding. 

the reafon of what he obferves there. To this 

end, you fhould work yourfelf, and in every 

thing fet him an example. To make him a maf- 

ter, be you in every thing the apprentice j and 

fefleft that he will learn more by one hour of 

manual labour, than he will retain from a whole 

day's verbal inftruftions. 

The different arts are entitled to various. pro- 
portions of public.efteem, and that in an inverfc 
ratio t6 their real ufe. This cfteem is diredly 
as their inutility, and fo it politically ought 
to be. The moft ufeful arts are thofe which are 
the worft paid for, or leafl rewarded ; becaufe the 
number of workmen is proportioned to the wants 
of the whole fociety, and the labour the poor ' * 
mufl purchafe mufl necefTarily be at a low price. 
On the contrary, thofe important artiCuiSy wlio, 
by way of diflindtion, are termed artifts, and 

arc 
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«rc employed only in the fervice of the rich and 

idle, fet an arbi rary price on their workman- 

ihip ; and as the excellence of their baubles is 

mere matter of opinion, their high price confti- 

eutes great, part of their merit, and they are 

efteemed in proportion to what they coft. X^^ 

?alue thus fet upon them is not on account of 

any ufethey are of to the rich, but becaufe they are 

too coftly to be purchafed by the poor. Nolo 

bqhire bona nifi quihus populus inviderit,^ 

What will become of your pupils, if yoa per- 
mit them to adopt this ridiculous prejudice ; if 
you encourage it yourfelf, or fee them, for ex- 
ampler enter, with more refpeft the fhop of a 
jeweller than that of a lockfmith ? What a j udg- 
mcnt will they form of the real merit of the arts 
and the intriniick value of things, when they fee 
whim and caprice univerfally oppofed to real 
utility, and find the more a thing cofts the lefs 
it is worth ? If ever fuch ideas as thefe take root 
in their minds, you may as well give up at 
once the remaining part of their education ; they 
will, in fpite of all you can do, be educated like 
the reft of tlie world, and you will have taken, 
for fourteen years paft, all your trouble for 
nothing. 

Emilius will fee things in a very different 
light, while he is employed in furnifhing his 
ifland. Robinfon Crufoe would have fet a 
greater value on the flock in trade of a petty iron- 
monger, than on that of the moft magnificent 
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and beft furniflied toy-fhop in Europe. The 
firft had appeared to him a refpeflable per- 
fonage, while the owner of the latter had been 
defpifed as frivolous and contemptible. 

I doubt not but fome fagacious member of fo- 
ciety will make the following objection. '* My 
fon (he will fay) is formed to live in the 
world ; not to refide among a fet of philofo- 
phers, but to herd with fools ; it is proper, 
therefore, he ftiould be acquainted with thofc 
follies that influence their condud. The %: 
knowledge of things, as they are, may be 
ufeful J but tha«: of men and opinions U 
much more fo j for, in fociety, tiie know- 
ledge of mankind is the beft means to make 
the moft of them, and he is the wifeft man 
who acquires the moft, and makes the beft 
ufe of it. To what purpofe, then, is it to 
give children the ideas of an imaginary order 
of things, direSly contrary to that which cuf- 
tom has eftabliftied, and by which they muft 
regulate their behaviour ? Read them, firft, 
leftures to make themfelves wife, and then 
you may take what method you will to in- 
flruA them in what refpeit others are fools." 

Such are the fpecious maxims, on which is 
founded the falfe prudence of parents, who en- 
deavour to make their children flaves to thoie 
prejudices in which they themfelves are edu- ^ 
cated. How many things are neceflTary to be 
known, previous to the ftudy of mankind ! 
This is the.laft and moft arduous talk of the 

philofo- 
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►fopher, and you would have it be the firft 
child. Before you inftruft him in the 
/ledge of your own fentiments, you fhould 
1, by teaching him to form fome eftimatc 
leir truth and propriety : Our opinions arc 
rted to children as reafons ; is this the way 
ach them the folly of them ? In order to 
1 wifdom, it is neceflary to be able to difcern 
is not fo. How fhall your child know how 
idy mankind, if he is incapable to judge of 
fentiments, or to detefl: their errors i It is 
jfortune for him to know their opinions, 
; he is ignorant whether they be true or falfe. 
:h him firft, therefore, wKat things are in 
felves ; and you may afterwards inftruft 
at leifure, what are the general fentiments 
ankind. Thus will he be enabled to judge 
ir opinions by the criterion of truth, and 
above the miftaken notions of the vulgar, 
dopt prejudices is not to know them as fuch, 
ire the multitude governed by thofe who 
ike themfelves. If you begin by making 
pupil acquainted with the opinions of the 
d, before you have taught him how to 
5 of them, you may afTure yourfelf, fay 
: you will, they will become his, and you 
never after be able to eradicate them. I 
lude this fubjeft, therefore, by laying down 
maxim, that to render a youth fenfible and 
ious, we ought to form his opinion of things 
not to dictate our's. 

D 5 You 
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You will obferve that hitherto I have faid no- 
thing to my pupil about mankind, he would 
have had too much good fenfe to underftand me, 
if I had J his connexions with, and relations 
to, his fellow-creatures, are not as yet ftriking 
and confpicuous enough to enable him to judge 
of others by himfelf. He has no ideas of human 
nature but what centre in his own perfon, and 
even his felf- knowledge is but very confined. If 
his ideas, however, are contra£ted, at leaft they 
are juft. He knows not the relative fituation of 
others, but he is fenfible of his own, and keeps 
his place. Inftead of reftraining him by focial 
tics, the force of which he could not compre- 
hend, we have bound him by the obvious chains 
of necefEty. He is as yet little better than a 
mere phyfical being; let us continue to treat 
him as fuch. 

He forms his judgement, and eftimates the va- 
lue of the works both of nature and art, by their 
relation to his own convenience, fecurity, and 
prefervation. Hence, he looks upon jron,. as a 
more precious metal than gold, and glafs to be 
more valuable than diamonds. For the fame 
reafon he hath more . refpeft for a fhoe-niaker, 
or a mafon, than for all the celebrated jewellers 
in Europe. A paftry-cook is, in his opinion, a 
perfon of. fingular importance, and the whole 
academy of fciences of lefs confequence than 
the refpeflable perfonage of the meaneft con- 
fedioner. Gdldfmiths, engravers, and gilders, 
are, with him, idle infignificant people, who 

amufe 
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amufe themfelves in employments frivolous and 
ufelefs ; nay, he does not hold even a watch- 
maker in very high eftimation. Happy in the 
enjoyment of this native liberty, he profits by 
time without knowing its value. That tranquil- 
lity, which, undifturbed by the violence of paf- 
fion, makes its fucceflion equal, ferves him in- 
ftead of a machine to meafure the quantity 
elapfed*. In flijDpofing his pocket to be fur- 
nifhed with a watch, as in fuppofing him to 
cry, I only made ufe on that occafion of an 
Emilius vulgarly educated, for the fake of il- 
luftration : for, in faft, a child, fo different 
from all others, can hardly be made ufe of as 
an example in any ctfe. 

There is another order of diftinftion, not lefs 
natural, and ftill more judicious, according to 
which the arts may be ranked agreeably to their 
order in that neceflary chain which connefls 
them together; placing the moft independent in 
the firft clafs, and thofe which depend on the 
greateft number of others, in the laft. This 
method of arrangement, which may furnifh im- 
portant confiderations on the order of fociety in 
general, is fimilar to the former in that it is 
equally fubjefl to be perverted by the prepoflef- 
fions and caprices of mankind. Hence it is, 

D 6 that 

• We lofe our conftitutional meafure of time, when 
the paflions would fubjeflits duration to their will. The 
pbilofopher^s time-piece is evennels of temper and tra»- 
qiiiliity ofmtnd 3 he is alwayt in his own time, and 
knows it exa£lly. 
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that all manufactured fubftances, are firft Ia« 
borioufly operated on by workmen below con- 
fideration, and almoft without pay; that the 
more hands they pafs through, the more expen- 
five becomes the labour, and the more credita- 
ble the profeffion of each fucceflive artifan. I 
will not here enquire whether it be true, that 
induftry is more exerted in the elegant arts than 
in thofe which give the firft form to the maffive 
fubftance, and fit it for common ufes ; but I 
affirm that in all cafes, thofe aits which are the 
moft general and indifpenfible are inconteftibly 
thofe which deferve to be held in the greateft 
efteem ; and that fuch as require the leafl af- 
fiftance from others deferve ftill lefs to be de- 
graded loweft of all, when they are at the Tame 
time the moft free and independent. Thefe 
rules form the true criterion whereby to judge* 
of the merit, and eftimate the value, of arts 
and induftry. All other are arbitrary and ca- 
pricious. The firft and moft refpeitable of all 
arts and profeffions is that of agriculture: next 
to the hufbandman I rank the fmith; to the 
fmith fucceeds the carpenter, and fo on. A 
child, who (hould not have acquired a mis- 
judging partiality from vulgar prejudices, would 
rank them alfo precifely in the fame order. How 
many important refliedlions on this fubjefl, may 
not Emilius deduce from Robinfon Crufoe! 
What will he think in feeing the arts carried to 
perfeflion, by being divided and fubdivided into 
fuch a number of branches, and by the inven- 

4 tion 
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tion of fuch an infinite variety of implements 
to work with ? Will he not call their ingenuity 
ridiculous^ and think they are afraid their arms 
and fingers are not fit for ufe, that they have 
contrived fo many expedients to work without 
them? To exercife one trade, they muft be 
furnifhed with tools by a thoufand others : The 
artifans of a whole town muft be employed to 
fet any one of them to work. As to my com- 
panion and myfelf, our ingenuity lies in our dex- 
terity; we make ufe of the tools we carry about 
us. Let the proud eft workman belongings to 
the nicknackitories of Paris come to our defert 
iiland, his talents ufelefs here, he will be glad 
in his turn to ferve an apprenticeihip to us. 

Confine not your observation here, reader, 
to the corporeal exercife, and manual dexterity 
of my pupil; but confider the proper methods 
we take to gratify his childifh curiofity ; remark 
the efFe<Sts of his good fenfe, hi$ genius for in- 
vention, his forefight and other intellectual abi- 
lities. In whatever he fees, or is employed in, 
be wants to know the reafon of every thing; 
tracing back one inftrument from another, till 
he arrive at the firft and moft fimple. He takes 
nothing upon fuppoiltion or on truft; butrefufes 
even to learn any thing that requires a previous 
knowledge of which he is not poflTeffed. If he 
fees, for inftance, a file, or a fpring, he imme- 
diately recurs to the method of working up the 
materials from the ore. If he fees the fides of a 
cheft fitted together, he muft know the methods 

of 
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of felling the timber and fawing it into planks. 
If he be, himfelf, at work, he never fails ft) 
refledl on every new tool he makes ufe of, ind 
to confidcr how he might have conftructed fuch 
an implement, or have made Ihift without it* 

TheFe is an errour, however, diiEcult to 
aroid, in employing your pupil in thcfe me- 
chanical operations; and that is, you will al- 
ways fuppofe him to have a tafte for thofe you 
arc fond of yourfelf : but you muft beware, 
that, while you are feeking your own amufe* 
ment, you do- not fatigue and difguft your pu- 
pil, who perhaps will not let you perceive it. 
Your little artifan fliould find in himfelf every 
thing needful to execute his defigns, but he 
fhould find in you every thing needful to direft 
him in thofe defigns. You Ihould obfcrve him, 
and watch his motions continually, without his 
knowing it; you fhould anticipate his thought?, 
and prevent thofe which are improper ; in fhort, 
you fhould keep him fo employed, that he fhould 
not only be fenfible of the ufe of his own ta- 
lents, but that he fhould take delight in his em- 
ployment, from a like fcnfe of its utility. 

The intercourfe of the arts confifts in the 
reciprocal exchange of induflrry, that of com- 
merce in the exchange of commodities, and 
that of money in the exchange of bills and cafh; 
All thefe are intimately connefled with each 
other, and we have already acquired ideas of 
the principles on which they are founded, from 
our difpute with Robert, the gardener. At pre- 

fcnt 
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fent we have nothing more to do than to ge- 
neralize thofe ideas 9 and to extend them to a 
rariety of examples, in order to give Emilius 
a juft notion of the nature of commercial con- 
nexions; which may be exemplified by the 
natural hiftory of the produce peculiar to dif- 
ferent climates, by enumerating the arts and 
fciences which relate to navigation, and repre- 
fenting the various obftacles that are furmounted 
in tranfporting commodities from one country 
to another. No fociety can exift without mak- 
ing ufe of the expedients of exchange, nor can 
any exchange be carried on without fome com- 
mon ftandard : this alfo muft be formed on fome 
principle of equality. Hence every fociety has, 
for its firft law, fome conventional equality, 
both of perfons and of property. 

The conventional equality between perfons 
is very different from the natural, and therefore 
requires the proteftion of government and laws. 
The political knowledge of a child (hould be 
very clear and confined : he ought to have no 
other idea of government in general than what 
relates to the notion concerning the right of pro- 
perty which he hath already imbibed. 

The conventional equality, between articles 
of property, gave rife to the invention of mo- 
ney; which ferves as the means of comparing 
the value of the different fpecies of fuch articles; 
and in this fcnfe money may be denominated 
the real bond of fociety. Every thing, how- 
ever, may be converted into money. Formerly 
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. cattle were made ufe of as fuch, fo at prefeiit,ti. 
in fome countries, are Qiells^ teeth, &c, Tho | 
money of Sparta, was iron, that of Sweden hat 
been made of leather, as our's is now of gold 
and filver. 

Metals, as the moft eafily tranfported, arc 
generally made choice of to form this mean term 
in our ufual courfe of exchange. To facilitate 
this end, by fparing the trouble of recurring to 
weights or meafures, they are converted into 
regular coin. For the ftamp imprinted thereon 
is no more than an atteftation, that the piece fo 
marked is of fuch a certain weight ; the fovereign 
only having a right to coin money, fo long as 
he is poflefied of a right to require his atteftation 
to pafs unqueAioned through a whole people, 
or fo long as he referves to himfelf fuchcxclufivc 
privilege. 

The ufe of this invention, thus explained, 
will be readily perceived by a child of the dul- 
left apprehenfion. It is, indeed, difficult to 
make a diro£l comparifon between commodities 
of different kinds ; as for example, between cloth 
and grain : but when a ftandard common to both, 
fuch as money, is eftablilhcd, it is eafy for the 
manufadlurer and hufbandman to apply the value 
of their rcfpcftive articles thereto, and to judge 
what quantity of each is equivalent to the other. 
For if fo many yards of broad-cloth be worth a 
certain fum of money, and fo many bufhels of 
wheat be worth the like fum, the draper, in 
taking the wheat for his cloth, makes a fair and 

equu 
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•Equitable exchange. Thus it is, that through 
the medium of money, the produce and manu«- 
iaAures of different kinds and countries may be 
cftimated and compared with each other. 

Go no farther than this, nor enter into any 
difquifition concerning the moral effefts of this 
inftitution. It is of confequence, in every cafe, 
to bring your pupil acquainted with the nature 
and end of every cuftom before you point out its 
abufe. If you attempt to explain to children in 
what manner figns are fubftituted for things, 
that money hath been produ6live of the numerous 
chimeras of prejudice and caprice, and that 
countries abounding in filver and gold muft be 
proportionably deftitute of real wealth ; in doing 
this, I fay, you treat them, not only as if they 
were profeffed philofophers, but alfo as men of 
experience; and attempt to give them concep- 
tions of what even few philofophers have clearly 
underftood. 

To what a variety of interefting fubjefts may 
we not, by thefe means, direft the curiofity of 
our pupil, without ever quitting thofe real and 
fcnfible relations, which arc contained within the 
fphere of his knowledge, or exciting in his mind 
I one idea beyond the reach of his capacity. A 
' judicious preceptor will not dwell, with heavy 
prolixity, on frivolous fubjefts, but be conftant- 
ly preparing his pupil for the knowledge of 
thofe important relations, which will one day 
be neceffary for him, in order to his forming a 
right judgement of the good or evil cuftoms of 

focicty. 
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fiety. He will endeavour to adapt his coiK' 

irerration and amufcments to the turn of mind he 

' has given him. A queftion that would fcarcfl^^ 

excite the attention of another child, will. per-. 

plex E mill us for fix months together. 

I take an opportunity, we will fuppofe, iA\ 
carry him to dinner at the houfe of fome opu- 
lent family; where, when we arrive, we find 
great preparations making for an elegant en- 
tertainment, much company, a number of fer- 
vants, a variety of difhes, and a fuperb fide- 
board of plate. There is fomething intoxicating, 
to thofc vvho are unaccuftomed to it, in this 
appearance of fplendour and feftivity. I forefee 
the eftedt it will have on my pupil 5 and, there- 
fore, in the midft of the hurry and clamour 
that prevail round the table, I whifper in his 
ear, and aflc him, how many hands he thinks 
were employed in furnifhing the entertainment 
before us. What a crowd of ideas will thofe 
few words bring thronging into his mind! In 
an inftant his delirium vanifhcs. He mufes, re- 
fledis, begins to calculate, and puzzles himfdf 
with thinking. While grave philofophers, in- 
fpired by the wine, or perhaps by the charms of 
the ladies, degrade thernfelv;;s by talking idly, 
and, in the gaiety of their hearts, behave like chil- 
dren, F.milius iits philofophifing by himfelf at 
one corner of the table : he applies to me with 
an interrogation, which I refufe to anfwer, de- 
ferring it to another opportunity. At this he 
grows uneafy, he cannot eat a morfel, nor 

drink 
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drink a drop more, but burn$ with impatioace 
to get away from table, in order to converfe 
with me irj ore freely. What an objeft this for 
his curiofity to work upon ! What a .text, 
pregnant with inftruSion ! With a found judge- 
ment, unbiafled by prepoflefiion, and untainted 
with prejudice, what ideas muft he form of 
luxury, when he comes to find that all the 
countries in the world have been laid under con- 
tribution, that twenty millions of hands have 
been for a long time employed, that thoufands 
of men, perhaps, have loft their lives, and all 
this to prefent him, in fuch publick pomp at 
noon, what he may privately difburthen him- 
felf of before night ? 

Be very attentive to.thofe conclufions which 
the heart of a child will deduce in fecret from all 
his obfervations. If you have taken lefs pains 
with your's than I have prefcribed, he may be 
tempted, in fuch a cafe as the above, to give his 
reflexions quite a different turn, and look upon 
himfelf as a perfon of very great importance in 
the world, in feeing fo much pains taken to 
provide for his dinner. If you forefec this fen- 
timent, you may eafily prevent it, or at leaft 
prefeatly efface the impreffion it makes on him. 
Being as yet ignorant of the means of appropri- 
ating any thing to himfelf except by adiual 
poireflion and enjoyment, he cannot judge of 
their convenience or inconvenience to him, but 
liy the plcafurc they afford him. Now the fimple 
comparifon between fucha fplendid and formal re- 

pafl. 
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pift, and a plain and homely dinner, provided 
by his own labour, and feafoned by appetite^ 
liberty, and cafe, isfuj£cieat to make him feop 
fible Icfeat all that magnificent appearance oL 
feftivity, had been of no real ufe, and that, hiif| 
hunger being as fully fatisfied at the table of the^ 
peafant as at that of a lord, he enjoys nothing 
at the one more than at the other, which he 
can truely call his own. 

Let us imagine what a polite governour would 
fay to a child on fuch an occafion. *' Recolleft 
the circumftances, he would fay, of each repaft, 
and determine within yourfelf which afforded 
you the greateft pleafure. At which haveyoa 
demonftrated the greateft expreffions of joy? 
At which have you fhown the keeneft appetitCi 
drank the moft chearfully, and laughed the moft 
heartily ? Which lafted the longcft without 
making you weary, or kept you longeft. from be- 
ing again hungry ? Yet, fee the difference: 
this brown bread, which you relifh fo well, 
comes from the corn fown and reaped by the 
peafant ; his thick wine, fo refrefhing and whole- 
fome, is produced from his own vine; his table- 
cloth is made of his own flax, fpun in the win- 
ter by his wife and children: no other hands 
than thofe of his family have been employed in 
providing for bistable; the nearcft mill, and the 
next market town, are to him the extremities 
of the univerfe. What then have you really 
enjoyed of all that profiifion, with which the 
moft diftant parts of the earth, and the compli- 

cated 
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cated induftryof man, fo fplendidly furniihed 

the table at which you lately dined ? If that 

: fplendour did not add to the fatisfaiSion of your 

'. rtpait, what did you gain by all that fuperfluity i 

What did you find there made for you ? Had 

»: you even been the mafter of the houfe, might 

he add, the magnificence would be flill lefs, 

with any propriety, to be called your's : for your 

foUicitude to difplay the wealth and plenty you 

enjoyed, to others, would abfolutely deprive you 

of fuch enjoyment : you only would have all the 

trouble, and your guefts the pleafure." 

This difcourfe may be very fine, but it would 
[ be of no ufe to Emilius; being above his com- 
L prehenfion, and, moreover, to didlate his reflex- 
ions is not our cuftom. Speak to him, therefore, 
' in a more fimple manner. Having made both the 
above experiments, fay to him fome fine morn- 
ing — '' Where fhall we dine to day i round that 
mountain of plate that covered three fourths 
of the table, and the defert of artificial flowers 
and looking-glafs ? among thofe women with 
their great hoop-petticoats, who treated you like 
a puppet, and wanted to make you talk what you 
did not underftand? or fhall we rather go to the 
village two leagues off, where the good people 
received us fo joyfully, and gave us fuch ex- 
cellent cream !*' Emilius will not hefitate amo- 
ment to determine ; for he is neither given to 
babbling, nor puffed up by vanity ; befides this, 
be hates reflraint, and has no relifh for high- 
fcafoned ragouts ; but he is always ready to run 

about 
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about the fields, and loves fine fruit, frefh ve] 
tables, good cream, and good people*. Th 
is no doubt, but the reflexion you want to : 
culcate, willfuggeftitfelf, during our excurfio 
and that our pupil will obferve, that the pco; 
who furn?(h out fuch grand entcrtainmen 
throw away their labour, or that they are qu 
ignorant of our enjoy rtients. 

The examples, which I introduce by way 
illuftration, though proper for one fubjed, ir 
be improper for a thoufatid others. If the re 
der enters into the fpirit of them, however, 
will fee they may be varied as occafion requin 
their application depending on the geniys a 
difpofition of the pupil ; a knowledge of whi 
is acquired by the opportunities given the 
to difplay themfelves. It cannot be expe<9 
that in the fpace of three or four years, ^ 
fhould give a child, even of the mofl hapj 
turn and difpofition, fuch an idea of the ai 

ai 
• The tafte which I fuppofe my pupil to have for t 
country, is the natural elfecl of his education. Hzj'u 
befitiles nothing of that foppiih and affeAed air, wbj 
is To taking with the women, he is lefs carefled than otl 
children ; and of courfe lefs pleafed with, and fpoiled fa 
being in their company, the charms of which he is at p. 
fent incapable to perceive. I have taken care in partic 
Jar, not to learn him tokifs the hand; to repeat their cei 
monious nonfenfeior (how them in preference to the otl 
fex, even the refpe^t which is their due. I lay it down 
an inviolable rule to require nothing of him, of whi 
lie is not in a capacity to comprehend the reafon : now i 
good reafon c^n be given, why a child Qiould treat o 
fex with more refpedl than another* 
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md fciences, as is fufficient to enable him 
to ftudy them without further afliftance." In 
thus bringing him acquainted, however, with 
the various objefts requifite for him to know, 
WC put him in a iituation to difplay his genius 
and tafte by degrees, to make the firft advances 
to their proper objecSs, and to indicate the 
route which muft be taken to fecond the defigns 
of nature. 

Another advantage arifing from our thus 
giving him a-juft, but limited, feries of ideas, 
i$ that of (howing him their proper relations 
tod connexion, of placing every thing in a due 
•rder in his eftimation, and of preventing the 
rife of thofe prepoffeifions which moft men en- 
tertain, in favour of the talents they cultivate, 
md to the prejudice of fuch as they have ne- 
jlefted. He, who perceives the order of the 
whole, fees the due place of eveiy part ; and, 
ftough a man who knows only a part, if inti- 
mately acquainted with it, may be ftiled a man 
tf knowledge, the other only, is the man of 
jodgemertt; and it is to be remembered that the 
peat objefl: in view, in our method of educa- 
tion, is judgement, and not fcience. 

However this be, my method is independent 
of the examples I make ufe of to illuftrate it. 
It is founded ' on the progrefs of the human 
iculties at different periods, and on the choice 
ff thofe proper objefts on which fuch faculties 
lould be employed. I conceive it will be very 
ieafy to find another method which will promifc 

better j 
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better; but if, it be lefs adapted to our fpecies, 
age and fex, I doubt much if it will be attended i 
with the fame fuccefs. 

In the commencement of this fecond period ; 
of childhood, we took the advantage of our 
abilities exceeding our wants, to extend our 
views beyond our own perfons : we foared into 
the expanfe of the heavens, took meafure of 
the earth, deduced the laws of nature ; in a 
word, we have explored our whole iiland: 
let us now, therefore, return home to our 
more immediate habitation ; happy to find at 
our entrance, that no enemy hath taken pof- 
feflion, or threatens to wreft it from us by 
force ! 

What remains for us to do after obferving 
every thing that furrounds us ? To make ufe 
of every thing we can appropriate, and to 
employ our curiofity to our advantage. Hitherto 
we have made a provifion of tools and imple- 
ments, of every kind^ without knowing to what 
ufcs we (hall have occafion to put them. Perhaps, 
ufelefs to ourfelves, they might yet be of fer- 
vice to others ; and perhaps we in oiir turn, may 
have need of their*s: Hence we fhould all find 
crtir account in making an exchange. In order 
to do this, however, it is ncceffary to learn our 
reciprocal wants, every one fhould know what, 
the other pofFefFes that might be of ufe to him- 
felf, and what he might be willing to accept in re- 
turn. Let us fuppofe, for inftance, ten men, 
each of whom fiands in need of ten different 

things. 
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things. If they go about feparately to fupply 
'their wants, each muft apply hi mfelf to ten dif- 
ferent kinds of occupation ; but, on account of 
their different turn and genius, fome will fucceed 
better at one occupation, and others at another : 
thus though colleiiively they might fucceed 
equally in all ; yet, each attempting it feparately, 
they are every one but ill ferved. Let us 
form a little fociety, therefore, of thefe ten indi- 
viduals, and let each apply himfelf, folely, to 
that kind of occupation at which he is moft ex- 
pert; by this expedient each will profit as much 
by the talents of the reft as if he had pofTefTed 
them all. By continued application, alfo, to 
one kind of employment, they would all acquire 
additional dexterity, and thus would not only be 
completely provided for themfelves, but foon ac- 
quire a fuperfluity for the ufe of others. This 
is the apparent principle on which are founded 
our various mechanical and other inflitutions. 
It is not my bufinefs to examine here into the 
confequences ; I have already done it in another 
treat ife. 

On this principle, a man who fliould be 
defirous to confider himfelf as a folitary and 
independent being, could not fail of being mife- 
xable. It would be even impoffible for him to 
Aibfift; for, finding the earth already occupied 
and divided into meum and tuum^ and having no 
implements or property, by what means would 
he provide himfelf with the '•necefTaries of life? 
In departing, ourfelves, from aflateof nature. 

Vol. II. E wc 
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we oblige all our fell ow creatures to do the like; 
no one can remain therein, in fptte of the reft} 
and it would be to ad moft prepoftcroufly againft 
nature to be obftinatcly tenacious of actuation, 
in which it is impoffible we fliould exift; for 
the firft law of nature is chat of felf-preferva- 
tion. Thus may we form, by degrees, in the 
itiitul of n child, ideas of foeial relations, even 
/before hi/ really becomes an active member of 
'fociety. Euiilius fees alrc;idy, that, to acquire 
implements for his own uTc, he muft pofTefs fome 

Ethe ufe of others, which he may exchange 
thofe he ftands in need of: thus I lead him 
ly to perceive the neceffityof this commercial 
intcrcourfe» and prepare him, when occafion 
offers, to turn it to his advantage. 

" Sir, I muji Uvs," was the faying of I 
WreKhed libeller to a minifter of ftate, who re- 
proached him with the infamy of hif profeffion. 
^^ Icanmtjeethenccsjfity Bfit" replied the mi- 
niftcr very coldly. This reply, excellent aS it 
was from a fecretary of ftate, had been unjuft 
and inhuman from any other pcrfun. Every man 
iHuft live. This argument, which, every one 
thinks more or lefs cogent, in proportion to his 
humanity, appears to me unarifwerable, withre- 
fped to the perfon who urges it. Of all natural 
antipathies, our ayerfion to die is theftrongefl j 
it follows, therefore, thuc neceflity has no law, 
and that nature authorifcs a man, whc^ hath no 
other poflible means of living, to take any ftep 
for his prefer vat ion. The principles, on which 
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4 virtuous man acquires a contempt for life> and 
learns to facrifice his exiftence to his duty, are 
very different from this primitive fimplicity. 
Happy people, among whom goodnefs requires 
no felf-denial, and men may be juft without 
virtue ! If there be fo miferable a ftate in the 
world, as that wherein men cannot fubfift 
vithout injuftice, and whofe citizens muft of 
neceffity be knaves, it is not their criminals 
who ought to be hanged, but thofe who made 
them fuch. ^ 

As foon as Emilius knows what life is, my 
firft care fliall be to teach him to prefervc it* 
Hitherto I have made no diftin6lion of fituation, 
rank, or fortune, nor (hall I diftinguifh them 
otherwife in the fequel; for man is the fame in 
every rank and fituation. The rich have not 
better appetites than the poor, nor quicker di- - 
geftion: The mafter has no longer arms or 
Wronger than the fervant: a great man is no 
taller than the meaneft artifan; in a word, our 
natural wants being the fame in every fituation 
of life, the means of providing for them ought 
to be in all the fame. Adapt the education of ^ 
a man to his perfonal and not accidental abili- 
ties. Don't you fee that by bringing him up 
t>nly to fill one ftation in life, you make him un- 
fit for every other ? and that mere accident may 
fencer all the pains you have taken ufelefs, or 
deftru£live to him? Is there a more ridiculous 
being on earth than a lord, become a beggar, 
mttd retaining in his mifery the prejudices attached 

£ 2 to 
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to his birth? What is more vile and contemp- 
tible than a rich man become poor, fenfible of 
the difgrace of poverty, and reduced to the 
loweft of the human fpecies ? The one hath | 
no other refource than to turn common cheat, 
and the other fervilely to put on a livery, 
vrith thi$ fine phrafe in their mouths^ we muft 
live» 

You make a dependance on the aSual order 
of iociety, without thinking that order fubjefi 
to unavoidable revolutions, and that it is im- 
poflible to forefee or prevent thatw^hich may af- 
teft your children. The high may be reduced 
low, and the rich may become poor, and even 
the monarch dwindle into a fubjeft. Are thefc 
changes of fortune fo unfrequent, that you can 
flatter yourfelf that your pupil will be exempt 
from them ? We certainly are approaching the 
crifis of human eftabliftiments, the age of poli- 
tical revolutions*. Who can afllire you what 
will be your lot ? All that men have made, 
they may deftroy. There are no charaders 
indelible but thofe imprinted by nature, and 
nature never made man royal, noble, or rich. 
What then will become of the pupil you have 
educated to live only with fplendour, when 

dcbafed 

* I hold it impofTiblc, that the great monarchies of 
Eairope can fubfift much longer ^ they all affeft magni- 
ficence and fplendour. Every ftatethat doth this, is upon 
its decline. I could give very particular and cogent rea- 
fons fur this aflfertion ; but it may not be proper j and 
iadeed they are but too obvious. 
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:j debafed into indigence and meannefs ? What 
/ will become of a farmer of the revenues, whofe* 
foul delights in nothing but wealth, when he 
is reduced to want and beggary? How mifera- 
ble muft be the fituation of that pampered help- 
Jefs being, who, deftitute of every thing, is inca- 
pable of providing in the leaft for himfclf, 
and places all his fatisfadion in things dependent 
on others? Happy is he who knowshow toquit 
a rank that is quilting him, and to remain ftill 
a man in fpite of fortune. Let others lavifli 
what encomiums they pleafe on the frantick 
behaviour of the vanquiflied monarch, who 
wanted to bury himfelf alive in the ruins of his 
throne; for my part, I hold him in contempt. 
It appears to me that his exiftence depended on 
his crown, and that had he not been a king, he 
would have been nothing at all : But the monarch 
who can throw afide the robes of royalty and be 
ftill himfelf, is, in my opinion, infinitely fupe- 
rior to a crown. From the rank of a king, which 
may be filled up by a coward, a knave, or a fool, 
he fifes to that of a man, which fo few are able 
to fill with decency and dignity. Such a man 
may brave the viciflitudes of fortune, and will 
triumph over them : He owes nothing to any one 
but himfelf, and though deftitute of all adven- 
titious fubftance, is not therefore annihilated; he 
is ftill fomething. Yes ! I prefer infinitely the 
charader of a king of Syracufe turned fchool- 
mafter at Corinth, of a king of Macedon be* 
come a notary at Rome, to that of an unhap- 
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py Tarquin, ignorant how to fubfift without 
a kingdom J of an heir to a race of kings> 
become the fport of all who are brutal enough to 
exult in his mifery, wandering from court to 
court, in fearch of relief, and meeting on every 
fide with nothing but infult, mockery, and af- 
fronts J and all for want of knowing how to 
exercife any employment different from that to 
which he has been educated, and which is no 
longer in his power. 

Whether we confider ourfelves as men or ci- 
tizens, or whatever be our ftation in life, wc 
can contribute nothing more than our own per- 
fonal abilities to fociety ; all our other acquire- 
ments belong to if, in fpite of ourfelves; hence, 
when a man becomes rich he muft either not 
enjoy his wealth himfelf, or the publick will en- 
joy it alfo. In the firft cafe he only robs others 
of what he alfo deprives himfelf; and even in 
the laft he gives them nothing. Thus the debt he 
owes fociety remains undifcharged fo long as he 
pays it only with the ufe of his property. But, 
you will fay, perhaps, my progenitor, in amaf- 
fing his wealth, was of publick feivice. He 
mi]ght be fo, and therefore, may have difcharged 
his own debt, but notyour's. Nay, you lie 
under ftill greater obligations than if you had 
been born poor, as you have had greater oppor- 
tunities of profiting by education. It is not 
equitable that what one man hath done for the 
publick fhould difcharge another of what it has a 

light to cxped from him : for every one, ftand- 

ing 
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ing indebted, in himfelf to fociety, cannot 
Aibftitute any thing in the room of his perfonal 
fervice. A father cannot tranfmit to his fon the 
right of being ufclefs to his fellow-creatures ; 
and yet, according to your notions, he adually 
does this, by tranfmitting to him his wealth, 
the proof and reward of his labour. The man 
who earns not his fubfiftence, but eats the bread 
of idlenefs, is no better than a thief; and a pen- 
fioner, who is paid by the ftate for doing no- 
thing, differs little, according to my notion of 
things, from a robber who is fupported by the 
plunder he makes on the highway. Man, in a 
ftate of folitude, not being indebted to the affift- 
ance or good offices of others, hath a right to 
live as he pleafes : but in a flate of fociety, 
where he muft be necefTarily maintained at the 
expence of the community, he certainly owes 
the ftate fo much labour as will pay for his fub- 
fiftence; and this without exception to rank or 
perfons. To labour, then, is. the indifpenfible 
duty of fecial or political man. Rich or 
poor, ftrong or 'weak, every idle citizen is a 
knave. 

Now of all the occupations, which ferve to 
furniih fubfiftence to mankind, thofe which ap- 
proach neareft to a ftate of nature are the ma- 
nual arts: of all conditions of life, the moft 
independent of fortune or the caprices of man- 
kind, is that of the artifan. The artifan de- 
pends only on his own labour; he is as free as 
the hulbandman is a flave; for the latter de- 

£ 4 pends 
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pends on the produce of his fields, which lie ^ 
the difcretion of others. The enemy, the fo 
vereign, a powerful neighbour, a law-fuit, ma) 
run away with the crop which he hath labo- 
^ rioufly toiled for: he may be diftrefled a thou- 
fand ways by means of the. local ftability of his 
property; whereas, if an artifan be opprefTed 
in one place, his baggage is eafily packed up, 
he folds his arms about him, and difdainfully 
marches ofF to another. Agriculture is, never- 
thelefs, the principal profeflion of mankind; it 
is the moft honeft, the moft ufeful, and of courfc 
the moft creditable in the world. 1 have no 
need to bid Emilius apply himfelf to agriculture: 
it is already his ftudy: every kind of ruftick 
employment is familiar to him. His firft ap- 
plication was to the labours of the hufbandman, 
and it is in thofe he regularly exercifes himfelf. 
I fay to him, therefore, cultivate the land thou 
inhciiteft from thy fathers. But it may be faid, 
fuppofc this were to be loft, or that a child had 
no paternal inheritance, what muft he do then I 
Learn a trade. 

" My child learn a trade! make my fon a 
mechanlck] Confider, Sir, what you advife"— - 
** I do, Madam, I confider this matter better 
than you* who would reduce your child to the 
ncccfTity of being a lord, a marquis, or a prince, 
or perhaps one day or other to be lefs than no- 
thing. 1 am defirous of invefting him with a 
title that cannot be taken from him, that will 
in all times and places command refpecSl; and, I 

can 
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^^11 tell you, whatever you may think of it, he 
^ill have fewer equals in this rank than in that 
*^e may derive from you." 

The letter deftroys and the fpirit maketh alive, 
I would not have him learn a trade, merely for 
the fake of knowing how toexercife it, but that 
he may overcome the prejudices ufually con- 
ceived againft it. . You will never be reduced, 
you fay, to work for your bread. So much the 
worfe for you ; I fay, fo much the worfe. But, 
no matter; if you labour not through neceifity, 
do it for reputation. Stoop to the fituation 
of an artifan that you may raife yourfelf above 
your own. To make fortune fubfervient to 
your will, you muft begin by rendering your- 
felf independent. To triumph in the opinion 
of the world, you muft begin by defpifing that 
opinion. 

Remember, I do not advife you to acquire a 
talent, but i trade, a mechanical art, in the 
exercife of which the hands are more employed 
than the head; aii art by which you will never 
get a fortune, but may be enabled to live with- 
out one. I have often obferved, and that in 
families far enough removed from all appearance 
of wanting bread, a provident father very anxious 
to furnifli his children with various kinds of 
knowledge, that, at all events, they might be 
capacitated to earn a fubfiftence. In doing this,, 
alfo, fuch parents conceived they did a great 
deal in the way of making provifion for their 
offspring, in cafe of the worft accidents. In 

E 5 this. 
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this, however, they did nothrng; becaufe the 
refources with which they thus provided their 
children, depend on the fame good fortune, of 
ivhich they wanted to render them independent 
So that a man pofleffed of the fineft talents, 
unlefs he find himfelf in favourable circum- 
ftances to difplay them, is as liable to perifli for 
want, as he that hath none. 

Ever fince the intrigues of party have been 
in fafliion, it requires as much art and affiduity 
to live genteelly by a liberal profefEon, as to 
regain the eftate you may have loft. If you 
have cultivated thofe arts, whofe fuccefs depends 
-on the reputation of the artift; if you have fitted 
yourfelf for fuch employments as are in the 
gift of the great; of what ufc to you will be 
all your acquirements, when, difgufted with the 
world, you difdain to make ufe of thofe means^ 
without which it is impoflible you fhould fuc- 
cced? Let us fuppofe you may have ftudied 
politicks, and made yourftlfperfeftly acquainted 
with the- interefts of princes : all this is very 
well; but what will you do with your know-* 
ledge, if you know not how to get accefs to 
minifters of ftate, have no patronefs in a woman 
of quality, no intcreft with the commiffion- 
crs of the fevcral departments of the finances; 
if you have not the art of making yourfelf 
agreeable to them, or the bafenefs to do all the 
dirty bufinefs in which they might find you em- 
ployment ? But you are an architect or painter, 
we will fay. It is very well; they are noble 
4 arts : 
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arts : but you muft make your abilities known 
to the publick. Do you think to carry your point 
merely by expofing your defigns at an exhibi- 
tion ? No, no, this will not do. yYou muft be 
previoufly admitted into the academy; you muft 
be honoured by the proteftion of the great: 
you muft throw afide your pencil and rule, 
take coach, and drive about from houfe to houfe, 
to make intercft for reputation in your pro- 
feffion. At the fame time you are to obferve, 
that the houfes you are to yifit have all Swifs ^ 
or other porters, who underftand nothing but 
fa£^s, and have the gift of hearing only in their 
bands. Are you defirous of teaching aiyr of the 
arts and fciences you have learned; to become 
a teacher of geography, of the mathematicks, 
of languages' of mufick, or delign? To do 
this you muft find fcholars, and of courfe ad- 
vocates and puffers. It is of more confequence 
to be acquainted with the arts of quackery and 
impofition^ than to excel in your profeffion ; 
and you may depend on it, if you know nothing 
but what you pfofefs, you will ever be treated 
as a blockhead. 

Thus you fee how unfcrviceable will be all 
thofe fine accomplifliments on which you de- 
pend, and how much- you ftand in need of others 
to profit by thefe. What then muft become of 
you in tjiis humiliating ftate of depreffion? The 
rebuffs you meet with will debafe without in- 
ftruding you ; fubjecl more than ever to the 
caprice of publick prejudice, how will you raife 

E 6 ypurfelf 
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ypurfclf above, it, when it is become the arbiter 
of your fortune? How will you be able to de- 
fpife that meannefs and vice which are neceffary 
to your fubfiftence ? You would depend on the 
encouragement of wealth, and would foon be- 1 
come dependent on the perfons of the rich; 
you would have only added mortificatiun to ; 
fervility, and loaded yourfelf with mifery. Thus ^ 
would you behold yourfelf poor without being ' 
free; the moft wretched and contemptible ftaie 
into which it is poflible to fail. 

But if, inftead of recurring to thefe fublime 
profeffions, which are rather calculated to 
nourifh the mind than the body, you apply 
yourfelf, when occafion requires, to th . ufe of ' 
your hands, all thefe difficulties will difappear; 
the arts of fervility are needlefs; your refources 
are at hand the moment you want to profit by 
them : probity and honour are no obftacles to 
your fubfiftence ; you have no need to fear or 
flatter the great, to creep or cringe to knaves, 
to be complaifant to the world, or to be either 
a borrower or a thief, which is much the fame 
thing when a man fees no profpc£l of paying 
what he borrows. The opinion of others will 
not affeft you; you will be under no neccffity 
of paying your court to any one, you will have 
no ideot to humour, or Swifs to foothe, no 
courtezan to bribe, nor what is worfe, to flat- 
ter. Let knaves^ joftle each other, and thruft 
themfelves into preferment^ it is nothing to 
you: this will not hinder you, in your obfcurc 

fituatjon, 
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fituation, from being an honeft man, or gaining 
a livelihood. You have only to go into the 
firft ftiop of the trade you have learned, and 
deflre employment, and it will be readily given 
you. Before noon you will have earned your 
dinner; and, if you are fober and induftrious, 
before the week is out you will have earned 
enough to fubfift on ^a. fortnight; thus may you 
live free, healthy, fmcere, diligent, and honeft: 
a man's time is not thrown away in learning to 
make this provifion. 

I am determined, therefore, that Emilius 
fliall learn a trade. " A creditable one, to be 
fure!'* you will fay. I fhould like to know the 
meaning of that word. Is not every employ- 
ment creditable that is ufeful ? I would not 
have liim learn to be an embroiderer, a gilder, 
or varnifher, like the fine gentleman of Mr. 
Locke* I would have him neither a fiddler, a 
player, nor a pamphleteer. Except thefe pro« 
feifions, and a few of a fimilar nature, he might 
take his choice of all others; I would confine 
him to nothing. I had much rather he fhould 
be a cobbler than a poet ; that he {hould learn to 
pave the higliway, than enamel or paint the 
flowers on China But, you will fay, fpies, 
bailiffs followers, and even hangmen are ufeful 
people in their way. That they are fo is the 
fault of government, which might render them 
ufelefs: but to give up this point: I was indeed 
miftaken; it is not enough to fix on a trade ufe- 
ful to fociety; it fhould be fuch a one as. doth 

not 
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not require thofe who exercife it to be poffeffed 
of thofe deteftable qualities of mind, which arc 
incompatible with humanity. We will recur, 
therefore, to the term you made ufe of, and 
choofe a creditable employment, always re- 
membering, however, that nothing fhouM be 
called creditable that is not at the fame time 
ufeful. 

A celebrated modern autliour, whofe books, 
are full of extenfive projects and confined views, 
made the vows of chaftity, like other priefts of 
his communion, and had, therefore, no wife 
of his own. Being a little more fcrupulous, 
alfo, in having to do with the "Wives of others 
than many of his profeffion, it is faid, he chofe 
to have pretty fervant-maids, with whofe af- J 
fiftance he endeavoured to repair, as well as ] 
poffible, the wrong he had done his fpecies by 
entering into fuch rafii engagements. He looked 
upon it as a duty incumbent on a citizen, to 
provide children for the ftate, and with the tri- 
bute he paid of this kind, he peopled the clafs' 
of artifans. As foon as his children were arrived 
it a proper age, he put them all to fome pro- 
feffion agreeable to their inclinations; excepting 
againft thofe only which were idle, frivolous, 
or fubjeft to the fafhion; fuch, for example, 
as is that of a peruke-maker, which is not at 
all neceffary, and may fome time or other be- 
come ufelefs: unlefs nature, indeed, (hould take 
it into her head not to furnifh our heads with 
bair« 

By 
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Ry thefe views, fhould we be conduced ia 
hoofing a trade for Emilius; or, rather, we 
ught to leave that choice entirely to him 5 as> 
he maxims he hath already imbibed, giving him 
. natural contempt for things that are ufelefs,. 
ic will never think of throwing away his time 
n an unprofitable employment; and he judges 
)f their being profitable by their real utility: 
ne would choofe a trade that might have been 
of ufe to Robinfon Crufoe in his defert ifland. 

By giving a child a fucceffive view of the va- 
rious productions of nature and art, by exciting 
bis curiofity, and tracing its tendency, we may 
be enabled to fludy his tafle, inclinations, and 
propenfities ; to difcover the firfl fpark of his 
genius, if he have one of any particular turn. ; 
But it is a common errour, which you ought] 
carefully to avoid, that of attributing to the 
warmth of genius the mere efFeft of opportu- 
nity, and to conflrue into an inclination for a 
particular art, that fpiritofimitation which is as 
common to the ape as to the human fpecies^ 
and leads him mechanically to do what he fees 
Jonc by others, without very well knowing to 
what purpofe. The world is full of artifans, 
ind particularly of artifls, who have no na« 
taral talents for the arts they profefs, to which 
they have been trained from their infancy, ei- 
ther from motives of convenience, or from 
(bme apparent zeal -which had operated as well 
in favour of any other art, had the fame op- 
portunities offered of feeing it exercifed. One 

youth 
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youth hears the beat of a drum, and conceives 
himfelf born to be a general; another fees the 
mafons at work, and immediately forms the 
defign of being an architeft. Every one is tempt- 
ed to make choice of that profeffion which of-. 
fers itfelf, and appears to be held in efteem. 

I knew an inftance in a foot- boy, who, from 
feeing his matter defign and paint pidlures, 
took it in his head to be a limner and hiftory 
painter. From the moment he formed this 
refolution, he took up the crayon, which he 
laid down only to affume the pencil, and this 
he will never quit while he lives. Without 
rules, without inftruflions, he fet himfelf down 
to defign every thing that fell in his way. Three 
Dvhole years did he fit poring over his wretched . 
daubings, gejting nothing but his labour for his ; 
pains, and yet "Without being difgufted at the ; 
little progrefs his mediocrity of talents permit- 
ted him to make. I remember to have feen 
him, for fix months together in a very hot 
fummer, fitting, or rather nailed to his ch/ir» 
in a little antechamber open to the fouth, before 
a globe, of which he was attempting to dra>^ 
the figure on canvafs; beginnings rubbing out^^ 
and beginning again with the moft invincible 
obftinacy, till at laft he hit off the rotundity o0 
the fphere to his fatisfacSion. 

By the directions of an artift and the patro* 
nage of his mafter, he at length fo far fuc- 
ceeded as to throw off his livery, and live by 
the pencil, Perfeverance fupplied his want of 

talents 
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talents to a certain degree; having attained this, 
he could never go farther. The fpirit of emu- 
lation and refolution of this honeft lad are 
commendable: he will be ever efteemed for 
his afliduity, fidelity, and good behaviour; but 
he will never rife in his profeiSon higher than 
to the merit of a fign-painter. Who is there that 
has not been mifled by his inclinations, and mif- 
talcen them for real abilities ? There is a confi- 
derable difference between being pleafed with = 
any occupation, and being capable of it. It re- 
quires much nicer obfervation than is generally 
imagined, to afcertain the tafte and genius of 
children; their cafual inclinations difplay them- 
fclves oftener than their innate difpofitions, and 
We judge from the firft, for want of knowing 
how to ftudy the laft. I wifli fome judicious 
hand would give us a treatife on the art of ftu- 
<lying children — an art of the greateft importance 
to be acquainted with, though fathers and pre- 
ceptors know not as yet even its limp^e elements. 
But, perhaps we here make the choice of 
Our employment of too great confequence. As it 
'"elates only to fome handicraft bufinefs, Emilius 
need not hefitate, he hath already ferved half his 
apprenticefliip in the exercifes to which he has 
been accuftomed. He is ready to turn his 
hand to whatever you may require of him : he 
knows how to handle the fpade and the hoe, 
to make ufe of the mallet, the plane, and the 
file; the tools of all kinds of workmen arc 
familiar to him. All that he needs further, is, 

to 
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to acquire the fame dexterity and facility, in the 
uie of ihem, as a good artift in that peculiar 
HSBnch to which he may apply. To this end, 
■ jDii. he hath a great advantage above moft 
other children ; in the sgilicy of his body and 
the fappfeoL-fs of his limbs, by means of which 
he can throw hiral^lf into any attitude, and 
Iw^tinue any kind of exercife for a long time 
rWlhoiit tiring. Add to this, that his fenfcsare 
acute and experienctd ; and all the mechanifm 
of ihe arts already known to him. To turn the 
work out of his hands like a mafter, he re- 
quires nothing but practice; and praiElice is to 
begained only by time. Ail that we have to 
do, ihcrcfbre, is to determine wh^t kind of mc- 
chanick employment we fliall beftow {o much 

^ime on, as lo make ourfclves expert ia the 

!«tcrcJf!:of it. 

)► Let every man apply himfelf to one that 
is becoming his fex and age. A clofe and fe- 
dentary profeflion, which enervates the body, 
wiU neither pleafe nor be proper for youth, 
Jfoi one ever yet naturally afpired to be a tai- 
isf. J,. artificial motives are rcquiri;d to induce our 
fex, for whom fuch bufmefs was never defignedj 
to embrace fo effeminate an employment*. The 
fword and the needle are not made for the fame 
hands. Were I a fovereign, 1 would permit 
none but women, or maimed and-dctormed per- 
Ibns, to follow any fuch kind of trade. On the 

' Tliere were no lailoii among tlii' aiicicnls, ihe clotbei- 
of the men being made at home, by ihe women of lh« 
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jppofition that eunuchs are neceffary, I think. 

he Turks .very great fools for making them oa 

mrpofe. Why do not they content themfelves 

with fuch as are impotent by nature;, felefting 

:hcm from that herd of "difpirited, cowardly 

mortals, whofe mutilated hearts render them 

unfit for the more manly oi&ces of life : fociety 

bath a ufe for all others. Every feeble, timid 

and delicate male, is condemned by his confti- 

tution to a fedentary life; he is formed to live 

among the females ; or at leaft after their manner.. 

Let fuch be early initiated into the myfteries of 

the tailor, the mantua-maker, and other pro- 

feSIons of the like nature; and if it be abfo« 

lutely neceffary- to have real eunuchs, let 

thofe only be made fuch, who difhonour their 

fex by their voluntary application to fuch un-» 

becoming employments. Their very choice 

fufficiently indicates the errour of nature ; in cor-^ 

ftding it therefore, either one way or the other, 

you can do no harm. 

I prohibit my pupil following any unhealthy 
bufinefs, but not thofe which are laborious, 
or even dangerous. The latter exercife at once 
wth his ftrength and his courage ; they are pro- 
per for the men only ; the women making no 
Pfctcnfions to them : how comes it then, the 
Jtten are not aOiamed to encroach on thofe pro- 
perly exercifed by the women? 

I'U^antur paucay^comedunt colliphia pauca 
Vol lanam trdhitisy ealathifque peraha refertis 
Vallera*. 

la 

Juven, Sat. i. 
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In Italy no women are to be feen fervingin 
the fhops, which gives the ftreets a very dull 
^■Uj' heavy appearance to thofe who have been 
B^coftomcd to the gay and lively figure they 
make in France and England. When I frt 
your haberdafliers and man-milliners, mcafut- 
ing out lace, ribbons, and gauze to the ladies, 
I cannot ht^lp thinking fuch elegant commodi- 
ties appear very ridiculQUS in thofe clumfy f\Hs, 
whicli would be with greater propriety employed 
in blawlnga fmith's bellow?, or at the labours 
of the anvil. 1 (hould think that In fuch coun- 
Uries, the women ought by way of reprifalsto 
^arn^fword-cutlere and gun-lmiths. Liteach 
fex manufaflure and vend the arms peculiar to 
itfelf. To undcrftand them well, it is requi* 
fite we fhould know how to employ them. 
r I would have a young man learn to exert i 
i^ong arm; to handle the axe and the faw; to 
fquare a piece of unhewn timber, to mount the 
roof of a houfe, to hiy on the ridge, and to fit 
the joifts aiid fcantlings. Would it be more 
Ridiculous in him, while thus employed, to call 
out to hi? filler to come and affiiir him in his la- 
bour, than for her to bid him fit down to 
herncedle-work? 

I perceive I have already faid too much for 
my polite and delicati; cotemporarics ; but I 
fometimes permit myfelf to be hurried away 
by the force of my own arguments. '1 hus far 
however, is certain, that if any man whatever 
I be 
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Ve afhamed of being feen^ to handle a plane^ 
or wear a leather apron in publicky he is 
only a (lave to prejudice, one that Would 
be afliamed of the m'oft commendable , ^6tionSy 
if they were ridiculed as unfaflb ion able. We may 
give up neverthelefs to the prepoffeffions of pa- 
rents, whatever be not injurious to the under- 
Sanding, of the child. It is not necefTary to 
exercife indifcriminately fuch profeifions as are 
ufeful, merely to do honour to them all ; it is 
(iifficient not to hold any one in lefs efteem than 
it defer ves. When we are at liberty to make 
our choice, and have no other motives to deter- 
mine us, why may we not confult our own incli- 
nation and convenience, in choofing among pro- 
feffions of the fame rank? The manufadlure 
of hard -ware is ufeful, perhaps the moft ufeful 
of all others ; and yet, without fome particular 
reafon for it, I ihould not make your fon a 
brazier or a bl^ckfmith^ I fhould not like to 
fee him, at the forge, refemble the figure of a 
Cyclops. Neither would I make him a mafon 
or bricklayer, and ftill much lefs a fhoe-maker. 
Somebody doubtlefs muft be of thofe trades; but 
he who can ihake choice of which he pleafes, 
ought to have fome regard to cleanlinefs and neat- 
nefs : thefe do not depend on caprice, but afFe<Sl 
our fenfes. Add to this, I (hould not like any 
of thofe flupid profeifions, in the exercife of 
which the workmen need neither induftry nor 
ingenuity ; but like mere machines, employ 
dieir hands conitantly in the iame manner* Such 

are 
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are cloth and ftocking-weavers, ftone fawyeis 
and the like. To what purpofe {houldamaii 
of any underftanding be put to fuch trades^ 
wherein the workman and his engine are only 
one machine moving another? 

All things duely confidcred, the trade I ihouU 
like beft my pupil ihould have a tafte for, is 
that of a joiner. This is neat, ufeful, and may- 
be carried on within doors : it is fufficiently la* 
borious to keep the body in exercife, and re- 
quires both diligence and dexterity: at the fiune 
time, tafte and elegance are not excluded from J 
being difplayed on the form and contrivance of 
the work. 

If it fhould fo happen, indeed, that your pu» 
pil has a natural turn for the fpeculative fci* 
ences, I (hould not blame you for teaching him 
amcchanick art conformable to his inclinations) 
let him learn for example, to defign and con- 
&r\iQ. mathematical inftruments, quadrants, te« 
lefcopes, and the like. 

When Emilius learns a trade, I alfo will 
learn it with him; for I am convinced he will 
never learn, as fhould be, what we do not 
learn together. We will, therefore, both fervc 
an apprenticefhip; not afteding to be treated 
as gentlemen, but as real apprentices, who are 
not trifling with a profeiHon: Nay, why (hould 
we not be fo in reality i Czar Peter worked as 
a common fhip-carpenter in the yard, and fcr« 
vcd as a drummer in his own troops : do you 
think tliat prince was not your equals at leaft, 

either 
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either in birth or merit ? The reader will ob- 
&rve I do not afk Emilius this queilion, but 
put it to every one, of whatever rank he may 
bappen to be. 

Unfortunately we cannot fpend all our time 
at the work-bench 5 as we not only appren- 
tice ourfelves to the profefEon of a joiner but 
to that of man ; the latter of which is by 
much the mod tedious and difficult to learn. 
What then (ball, we do i Shall we hire a maf- 
^r-joiner, for an hour in a day, as we do the 
dancing -mafter ? No! That would not be 
making ourfelves his apprentices, but his fcho- 
krs; and our ambition is not fo much to learn 
Ae trade, as to raife ourfelves to the condition 
of a joiner. I am therefore of opinion that we 
fliould go once or twice a week, at leaft, and 
fpend the whole day at his (hop > that we fliould 
rife at his hour in the morning, that we fliould 
be at our work before him, that we fliould eat 
at his table, work according to his ocders, 
aod, after having had the honour of fupping 
with the family, return, if we pleafed, to fleep 
on our own hard mattrafTes. Thus you fee how 
we might learn feveral trades at once, and ex- 
crcife ourfelves with manual labour, without 
ncgle^tng our other accomplifliments. 

Be Ample in well-doing. Let us. not en- 
courage vanity by the means we are taking 
to deftroy it. To take a pride in having over- 
come prejudice, is to fubmit to it. It is faid, 
that, from an ancient cuftom peculiar to the 

Ottoman 
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Ottoman race, the Grand Signor is obliged to 
pra£iice fome mechanical employment, and 
every one knows the fuperior merit of fuch 
workmanihip : A prince can turn nothing out 
of his hands but a mafter-pieee. Thefe cu- 
rious produ£bions of his ingenuity he diftributes 
about magnificently to the grandees of the court, 
and the work is paid for according to the qua- 
lity of the workman. The real evil of this 
cuftom is not in the pretended impolition of it, 
againft which fome have fo loudly exclaimed. 
This, on the contrary, is a benefit : for in 
thus obliging the bafbaws and other petty 
tyrants of his empire to divide with him the 
fpoils of the people, the prince is excufed from 
doing it direiSlly himfelf. This is a neceflary 
relief to depotifm, without which that horrible 
mode of government could not poffibly fubfift. 

The real inconvenience of fuch a cuftom 
lies in the idea it gives the poor wretch of bis 
princely merit. Like Midas, he fees every 
thing he touches changed into gold; but per- 
ceives not the long ears fprouting out and ex- 
pofing the afs. To preferve Emilius from being 
expofed in the like manner, we (hall not give 
him any fuch valuable talent; the price of his 
labour (hall not depend on the workman but on 
the work. We (hall never fufFer him to judge 
of the merit of his workman (hip, but by compa- 
ring it with that of the beft artifans. Of any 
thing that is well executed, we may fay to 
him, ** this is wiH mcide j" but it will be wrong 

to 
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. to add, *' who made it ?" And if he fliould ever 
himfelfadd, with an air of triumph andiatisfac- 
tion, " k was I that made itj^ it will be requiiite 
to anfwer coldly, ^^ whether you y or any body elfe^ 
it is no matter ; the work is very well done/- 

Let every careful and well-meaning mother 
guard againftthe impofitions, to which flie may 
be liable in refpeft to the improvement of heif 
child. If her fon pretends to much knowledge^ 
let her drftruft every thing '^he affefts-to know: 
if he has the misfortune to be rich, and to 
be educated at Paris, he is undone. So long^ 
as he is in the midft of able ^rtifts he will be 
poiTefled of all their tafents; bfat, when he is at 
adiftance from them, he will have none at alK 
At Paris, a man who is rich knows everything:' 
there »is nobody ignorant there that is'not pdor; 
That capital is full of pretended connoifTeurs^ 
and fuperficial judges, of both fexes. I know 
but three honourable exceptions amongft the 
men, though there may be more. But I know 
not of one among the women, and I much> 
doubt that there is really any. In general, a 
name is acquired in the arts as in the law; we 
may become artifts, and judge of artifts, as" 
readily as take up a degree in the civil law, 
and become a magiftrate. 

If, therefore, it ffeould ever become fafhion- 
able to be mafter of fome mechanick art, your 
children would foon be expert at it, without 
taking the trouble to learn : They would pafs 
mailers of arts like the counfellors of Zurich. 

Vol. II. F I will 
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I will admit of no mere ceremonies of this 
kind with Emilius ; he fhall make no appear- 
ances, but always poiTefs the reality. He (hall 
not talk of what he knows, but continue to im^ 
prove himfelf in filence. He fhall be always 
em|)loyed about a mailer -piece, without ever 
letting up ;for a mafter, and. be known for a 
workman only by his labour, and not by what 
be profciTes* 

If I have hitherto made myfelf underflood, 
the reader will perceive that, while I have 
accuftomcd my pupil to corporeal exercife and | 
manual labour, I have given him infenfibly a ] 
i tafte for reflexion and meditation i in order to 
counterbalance that indolence which would be 
the natural refult of his indifference for the opi- 
nions of mankind, and the tranquillity of his 
paffions. It is neceflary that he work like a ] 
peafant, and think like a philofopher, left he 
become as idle as a favage. The great fecret ' 
of education is, to make the exercifes of the 
body and the mind ferve as a relaxation to each j 
other. 

Let us beware, however, of anticipating thofe 
inftrudions which require a riper judgement. 
Emilius will not be long a workman before he 
becomes fcnfible in himfelf of that inequality 
of conditions which he at firft barely perceived. 
Hence, proceeding on the maxims I have laid 
down, he will be difpofed in turn, to examine 
me. In receiving every thing from me, and 
feeing himfelf fo little removed from ^ ftate of 

poverty, 
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poverty, he will be curious to know wherefore 
I appear to be fo rich. Taking me unprovided on 
this head, he may put fome very knotty quef- 
tions. ^^ Tou are rich (he might fay) you have 
told me fo^ ^nd I fee it. But a rich man owes his 
labours to fociety in^his quality as man\ and of what 
publickutility are your' s?'^ What anfwer a polite 
tutor might make to fuch a queftion I know 
not. He might probably be ridiculous enough 
to talk to him of the nature and importance of 
his fervices in taking care of his education. As 
for me, the joiner's workfhop affords me an apo- 
logy: I might, therefore, put off the queftion 
dius : ^^ A very pertinent query ^ Emilius\ and I 
promt fs to anfwer it ^ on my part^ when you can 
make a fatisfaSlory reply to it on your own. In the 
mean time^ I Jhall taks care to give my fuperfiuity 
to you and the poor ^ and to make a table or a bench 
niery week^ that I may not be quite ufelefs to the 
publick.'* 

Thus are we returned again to ourfelves. Be- 
hold my pupil, juft ready to throw off a ftate of 
infancy, recur again to himfelf, and perceive 
i^lre than ever that neceility he lies under to 
drcumftances and things. After having fet out 
with the exercife of his body and its organs, we 
proceeded to that of his genius and underftand« 
ing, and have at length united the ufe of his 
limbs with that of his faculties. We have fuc- 
ceeded in the formation of an adlive, thinking 
being ; to complete the man we have nothing 
more to do than, to render him affedlionate and 

F 2 fufccptlbic 
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fufceptible J that is to fay to perfcS' his rsafoft 
by fentiment. But, before we enter upon this 
new difpofition of things, let us take a retro- 
fpe£l of that we are about to leave, and trace^ 
as exadly as poiEbly, how far we have pro.' 
ceeded. Our pupil had at iirft only fenfations, 
at prcfent he has ideas ^ he once did nothing 
but perceive, he can now form a judgement of 
things. It is from the comparifon made between 
feveral fucceiHve or fimultaneous fenf^tions, and 
the judgement formed thereon^ that a kind of 
complex or mixed fenfation arifes, which I call 
an idea. 

The peculiar manner in which we form ideasi 
is that which conftitutes the genius and charac- 
ter of the mind. To form our ideas of things 
on their adtual relations only, betokens a folid 
underftanding ; whereas, to be contented witb 
their apparent relations, betrays a fuperficia] 
one. To conceive thefe relations as they really 
exift, difplays a right judgement; to conceive, 
miftaken notions of them, denotes a wrong onot 
Thofe who fee imaginary relations, that hav^ 
neither reality nor appearance, are madmeiii 
while thofe who make no comparifon betweeti 
them are ideots. The lefs or greater aptitude 
to compare thefe ideas and difcover fuch, rela* 
tion, is what conftitutes a greater or lefs degree 
of genius and underftanding. 

tiimple ideas are only the refult of comparative . 
fenfations. A judgement is to be formed from 
fimple as well as from complex fenfations; 

5 and 
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and this I call a fimple idea. In judging of 
our fenfations, the judgement is merely pafEve ; 
it deduces only the perception of what is im- 
mediately perceived. But in the ideas arifing 
from thofe fenfations, the judgement is adlive; 
it colleds, compares, and determines thofe rela- 
tions which the fenfes could not, This is all 
the difference, but this is very confiderable. 
Nature never deceives us; we are always de- 
ceived by ourfelves. 

A child, eight years old, hath fome freezing 
milk fet before him. He piits the fpoon up to 
hi^ mouth without knowing what it is, and no 
fooner doth the ice touch his lips than he cries 
out ** be is burnt.^* He feels a very acute fenfa- 
tion, and knowing none more (harp and painful 
than that of heat, he imagines that to be the caufe. 
He. is never thelefs miftaken^ the fudden cold 
may hurt, but it does not burn him, nor are 
tbe fenfations of heat and cold alike, thofe who 
are moft accuftomed to both never confounding 
tbem together. It is not the fenfation, there- 
iore, that deceives him,, but the judgement he 
forms of it. 

We are liable to the fame kind of deception 
tke firft time we fee a mirrour, or make ufe of 
any optical machine; when we go into a vault 
in the depth of winter or in the height of fum- 
mer; when we put a very warm or cold hand into 
water of a middle temperature ; or when we 
hold a round ball between the finger and thumb 
of each hand held croiTwife. Should we con- 

F 3 teiit 
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tent our:e:ve<, in 2i3r of thcfe cafes, with dc- 
cJ2rInj Crr.p'Y wiat wc perceive or feel, the 
juJ eeir.s^Rt would be merdy p. ffi ve ; but when 
\re judge of the thing irfeif by its appearance, 
the iucge:r«ert is aicive; it compares, and rca- 
fons en, thofe relations which are not perceived) 
and thence we become liable to deception. It 
is from experience only we learn to prevent, 
or correS fuch errors. 

^how ypur pupil in the night the clouds paf- 
ling over the moon, and he will at firft think 
the moon moves the contrary way, and diat 
the clouds ftand ftill. He will conclude fo from 
a precipitate induAion, becaufe he is more accu- 
ilomed to fee little obje(9fs move than great ones, 
and the clouds appear to him much bigger than 
the moon, of whofe diftance he cannot judge. 
When (landing ftill in a (hip in full fail, he views 
the (hore at a fmall di(bince, he falls into a 
contrary error; the trees and houfes on the 
beach appearing to move, becaufe not per^ 
ceiving his own motion he conceives the (hip 
and the fea as one immoveable objeft, of which 
the Icfs obje£ls on (hore are only a part. 

The firil time a child fees a flick plunged 
half-way into the water^ he fees it broken j he is 
not deceived by his fenfation, which is a true one, 
and would be fo were we even ignorant of the 
caufe of this phenomenon. Ifyouafkhim, there- 
fore, what he fees, he will tell you a broken 
flick, and it is very true, for it is very certain 
fuch is the objeftof his perception. But, if de- 

I ccived 
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ccived by his judgment, he fliould go farlhi 
and, after having affirmed that he fees a broken 
ftick, maintain that what he fees is aftually 
Cuch, or that the itick fo placed in the water 
is really broken, he would then maintain a. 
falfehood. And why fo} Becaufe then his 
judgement becomes ailive, hejudges notfrom 
immediate infpciftLon, but rational dijdu&ion, 
in affirming what he does not percciv;, viz. 
that the conception fuggefted by one fenfe would 
be confirmed hy another. 

All our mistakes thus arifing from error in 
judgement, it is clear that, if we were under 
no necedily of judging, wc ihouU have no 
occafion to learn anything; we Ciouid never 
be liable to be deceived, and fhould tie miiclt- 
happier in our ignorance than we can be in our 
knowledge. We do not deny that the learn- 
ed know a thoufand things to be true, of which 
the ignorant will never know any thing. Are 
the learned, therefore, nearer the truth in ge- 
neral ? Quite the contrary ; the more they ad- 
vance, the farther off they find themfelves; 
becaufe the vanity of judging of things making 
greater prog refs than our abilities to judge, we 
fomi an hundred erroneous conclufions for one 
that is jult. Nothing is more evident than chat 
the learned focieties of Europe are publick 
ibhools of falfehood ; and it is very certain that 
the academy of fciences have adopted more 
«Tors than arc to be founJ among the vvhole na- 
'^n of Hurons, 
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Since 6Qt errora thus increafe with our fcnow- 

1(1 ■'., theon!)' mechod to avoid error is to re- 
r;".iji ^ ■, ■ ■ i.Tnce, Solongas you f'ufpend your 
judgeir.':'!;, you will not be deCL-ived. Thislef- 
Ibn is inCLij>..u^d by nature as well as authorifed 
hv r:i(bA. "If we except a very few of ihofe 
ilriking' /rf«tions, which things, izn mediately 
itear to n'Mrri'lvcs we br.i l- naturally a very great 
jBSSfiRrcnce for all the reft. A favagc will not 
Iftl^'S'foQ: out of his way to view the mechKnirm 
of the fineft machine, or the moft aftoniihing 
phenomenon of electricity. If'hat is it ta mtf 
la aphrafi; the moft familiar with the ignorant, 
and the mod proper for the learned. 
* TJnhappily, how^ever, this phrafe is now 
ufek-fs. Every thing is fomething to us, fince 
wc are TwCtffne dependent on iill things; uid 
fliir cUriofity ncceffarily extends with our de/ires. 
for lliis reafon I attribute great curioiity to a 
pnilordpher, and none at all to a favage. Th« 
latter ftaiids in need of nobody and the former 
of every one, and particularly of numerous ad- 
mirers. 

Will it be faid that I here deviate from na- 
ture? I deny it. Natural maxims, it is true, 
are founded on neceffity and not opinion; but 
our neceflitics vary with our fituations. There 
is a great deal of difference between the natural 
man in a Itate of folitude, and the natural man 
in a ftate of fociety. Emilius is not a favage, 
deftined to prowl in the woods, but to inhabit 
towns and cities. It is jrequifitc for him, there- 
fore. 
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fore, to know how to manage his fellow-citi- 
zens, and to live among, if not like, them, 

Amidft the variety of connexions and depen- 
dencies of fuch a ftate, he will be under a ne- 
[reffity of forming various judgements concern^ 
lag them: let us inflrudt him, therefore, to 
judge of them aright. 

The beft way to efFeft this, is that which 
tends to reduce our experience to bare matters 
of fa£t, and enables us even to proceed, though, 
granting fuch experience, without falling into 
crrour. Hence it follows that, after we have 
long accuftomed ourfelves to explain and con-- 
Bnn the evidence of one fenfe by another, we 
(hould further learn to verify the teftimony of 
each fenfe by itfelf, without having rccourfe to- 
the others; by which means every fcnfationi 
will ftand in the place of an idea, and that idea 
will be always conformable to truth. Such are 
the acquirements which I have pointed out for 
this third ftage of human life. 

This manner of proceeding, I own, requires 
adegree of patience and circumfpedlion of which . 
few tutors are capable; and without which; 
the pupil will never learn to judge properly. 
If, for example, when the latter is deceived in 
the appearance of the broken ftick, you are in 
haftc to convince him of his errour, by preci- 
pitately taking it out of the water, you may un- 
deceive him, it is true; but what will you 
t»ch him by it? Nothing but what he would; 
iboA have as well learned of hJmfelf. . This^, 

£ 5 therefore. 
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therefore, is not the thing you are to do. The 
point aimed at is lefs to teach him what k 
aftually and particularly true, than. to teach him 
how to difcover the truth in general, or at any 
other time. To inftrudl him properly on this 
occafion, therefore, you fhould not undeceive 
him fo foon. Let Emilius and his tutor fervc 
for your example. 

In the lirft place, I fuppofe that a child edu- 
cated in the ordinary manner, on being afked, 
if the ftick be broken, will readily arifwer in the 
affirmative. I very much doubt, however, if 
Emilius will be fo ready to determine it. As he 
fees no neceffity either to be or to appear know- 
ing, he is in no hafte to judge of the matter: his 
judgement of things is founded on evidence, and 
he who fo well knows how liable we are to 
deception in the objefts of fight, is very far from 
thinking the evidence in the prefent cafe fuffici- 
«nt. Add to this, that knowing from experience 
that the moft frivolous queftions I put to him 
have always fome material objeft, though not im- 
mediately perceived, he is not ufed to reply 
carelefsly and without thinking. On the con- 
trary, he is fufpicious and attentive, examining 
^fuch queftions very carefully before he ventures 
to anfwer them. Hence he never makes me a 
reply that he is not well fatisfied with himfelf, 
and it is no eafy matter to fatisfy him in this 
particular. In a word, neither he nor I pique 
ourfelves on knowing the truth of things, but 
OJiIy in not falling into crrour. We fhould be 

much 
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much more afliamed of fitting down fatisfied with 
an infufficient reafon for a things than of our 
incapacity to find any reafon for it at all.- ** / 
dorCt know J* is an anfwer fo fatisfa£lory to both, 
and which we repeat fo often, that it now cofts 
us nothing. But, whether fuch an abfurd af- 
firmative fliould efcape, or he fhouid avoid it by 
our convenient negative / donU kmWy my reply 
to him would be ftill the fame \ our way fhguld^ 
be- to look and examine^ 

The ftick, half immerfed in water, ftands,. 
we will fappofe, in a vertical pofition : to knovr 
whether it be really broken as it appears, we 
have many things to do before we take it out 
pf the water, or even touch it with the hand. 

In the firft place, we fhouid move round the 
flick, and in fo doing we fhouid fee the apparent 
fraSure turn with us; the eye appearing to oc- 
cafion the change; but it is well known our 
looks cannot alter the form of the ftick. 

Secondly, we Ihould look down it from end 
to end, in which cafe we fhouid not fee it 
broken or crooked. But can our eye Have re-- 
united or ftraightened it ? 

Thirdly, I would give the water an- undula-^ 
ting motion, wJien we fhouid fee the apparent 
frafture take different fides, the ftick appearing 
to bend backwards and forwards with the mo- 
tion of the water. Now can we think the mo- 
tion given to the water fufBcient to break, 
ibften^ or bend the ftick ? 

F 6 Fourthly,. 
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FburtHy, we take and pour out the watef; 
by doing which we fee the ftick become gradual- 
ly whole and ftraight in proportion as the water 
decreafes. Can any thing further be required, 
to explain the nature of this fa6t, and lead us to 
the difeovery of the refra^ion ? It is not true, 
therefore, that the fight deceives us ; fince v^c 
have no rteed to ufe any other fenfe, to reftify 
thofe errbrs we attribute to it. 

But fuppofe a child fp great a blockhead as 
not to perceive the refult of thefe experiments; 
in fuch a cafe it will be proper to call in the 
touch to the af&ftance of the fight. Inftead, 
however, of taking the ftick out of the water, 
let it remain fome time in the fame lituation, 
and let the child carry hrs hand down it from 
the top to the bottom, by doing which he will 
find there is no angle 5 the ftick is not bent (a 
broken. 

You will tell me, perhaps, this is not (imply 
forming a judgement of things, but reafoning on 
them in form. ^ It is very true; but do not you 
fee plainly, that as foon as we arrive at ideas, 
to form a judgement of any thing is to reafon 
upon it ? 

The confcioufnefs of a fenfation is a prc^oft- 
tion, an opinion; and as foon as we compare 
one fenfation with another we reafon. The 
arts of judging and of reafoning are one and 

the fame. 

Emilius can never learn dioptricks, if I can- 
not teach it him by means of this ftick. He 

ihall 
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_.. . _ _iot, to ihis end, difTedt infcfls, or count 
the I'pots in the Am ; he (hall not even know the 
ufc of microlcopes and telcfcopcs. More police 
and learned pupils may poflibly laugh at his ig- 
norance; for before he knows how to make ufe 
of thefe things, I purpofe that he ftiall invent 
them; and this you doubt if he will compnfs fo 
foon. 

You fee here the fpivit that governs my fyf- 
tcm. If a child holding a little ball between 
the fingers crofs-wifc, imagines he holds two, 
I would not permit him to look, before he had 
otherwife convinced himfelf that he held but 

Thcfe explanations I imagine will fuffice to 
denolc precifely the prog re fs of my pupil's un- 
derflanding, and the route he hath taken. But 
you are alarmed, perhaps, at the multitude of 
objefts which have been prefented him. You 
arc afraid his underftanding (hould be dcpretTed 
or bewildered by fuch a variety of knowledge. 
On the contrary, however, I have taught him 
to be ignorant of many more things than he 
knows. 1 have opened for him a way to fcience, 
fmooth and enfy JiiJeed, but long, extenfive, and 
tedious, I have inftrudlcd him at his firft fettin^J 
mit, that he might know the entrance; but [■ 
fliall never permit him to go very far. 

Obliged to learn of himfelf, he makes ufe of 
his own reafon and not of that of others ; for t 
give no influence to prepoffeffion, no weight 
Ibould be given to authority^ and it is ccrtail^J 
tbaV 
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that our errors arife lefs from ourfel^es than 
from others. From this continual exercife of 
the underftanding will refult a vigour of mind, 
like to that which is acquired by the body from 
conftant labour and fatigue. Another advantage 
is, that we advance in knowledge only, in pro- 
portion to our capacity of digefting it. The 
mind may be overloaded as well as the body. 
JJut when the underftanding makes every thing 
perfedly clear and familiar, before it commits 
it to the memory, whatever it deduces thence 
afterwards is properly its own. Whereas in 
over-charging the mind with the remembrance 
©f a heap of confufed ideas, we expofe ourfelves 
to the inconvenience of never recol letting any 
thing that can properly be called our own, 

Emilius has but little knowledge; but what 
he has is truely his own ; he knows nothing by 
halves. Among the few things he knows and 
with which he is well acquainted, the moft im- 
portant is, that there are many things he is 
now ignorant of, which he may one day know; 
that there are many more which others know 
and he will never be acquainted with ; and that 
there is an infinity of others which neither he 
nor any body elfe will ever know. He poiTeffes 
an univerfal capacity, not in point of adual 
knowledge, but in the faculties of acquiring 
it ; an open, intelligent genius, adapted to every 
thing, and, as Montaigne fays, if not inftrufled^ 
capable of receiving inftru£bion. It is fufiicient 
for mc that he knows how to difcover the 

utility 
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mtility of his aftions, and the reafon for his 
opinions. Once again, I fay, my objeft is not 
to furnifh his mind with fcience, but to teach 
him the method of acquiring it when he has 
occafion for it j to inftrudi him how to hold it in 
eftimation, and to infpire him, above all, with 
jt love for truth. By this method, indeed, we 
make no great advances; but then we never 
take an ufelefs ftep, nor are we obliged to turn 
back again. 

Emilius is acquainted with no other fcience 
than that which is merely phyfical. He knows 
not even the name of hiftory, nor what is 
meant by metaphyficks and morality. He hath 
ftudied the eflential relations between men and 
things, but no moral relations between man 
and man. He is^ ill qualified to generalife his 
ideas, or form abftradt notions of things ; con- 
tenting himfelf with obferving the general qua- 
lities of certain bodies, without reafoning on 
thofe qualities themfelves. He has a notion 
of abftradl fpace,- by the help of geometrical 
figures; and of abftraft quantity, by means of 
the figns in algebra. Thofe figures and figns, 
however, are the fupport of thofe abflraflions, 
on which he refts without feeking any farther. 
He does not endeavour to find out the efTence 
of things, or what they are in their own nature; 
but only their relations, and particularly thofe 
in which he is interefted. He holds nothing 
external in eflimation, but from its relation 
to himfelf; but then the degree of this efli- 
mation 
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rtiitidti id very juft and exad. The caprice rf 
euftom, 6r general agreement, flamp no value 
eti any thing with him. He holds that in the 
higheft eftimation which is the moft ufeful; 
and, ftcver departing from this method of efti- 
mating the value of things, pays no regard to 
faricy or prepoflcfEon, Emilius is laborious, 
temperate, patient, refolute, and bold. His 
imagination never exaggerates danger; he is 
fufceptible of few evils ; and knows how to fuf- 
fer with patience, becaufe he has never learned 
to contend againft dcftiny. With refpefl to 
death, he is hardly fenfibk what it is; but, ac- 
cuftomed to yield without rcfiftance to neceffity, 
when it is his lot to die, he will fubmit to his 
fate without murmur or complaint. 

This is the utmoft that our nature will per- 
mit in that dreadful moment. To live inde- 
pendent and Unattached to life by human con- 
nexions, is the beft way to learn to die. 

In a word, Emilius is virtuous in every thing 
relating to himfelf. To polTefs the fecial vir- 
tues alfo, he only requires to be made acquaint- 
ed with thofe relations that give rife to them; 
he only wants that information, which hi! 
mind is already formed to receive. 

At prefent, he confiders himfelf as entirelj 
unconnefted with others. He requires noihinj 
of any one, and thinks no one hath a right t« 
require any thing of him. He ftands alone anc 
independent in the midft of fociety-. Indcet 
his pretenfions to independency are bettci 

foundec 
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founded than thofe of any other ; as he is in 
himfelf every thing man is^apabje of being, 
at his age. He lies under no errours but thofe 
which are inevitable j he has no vices but fuch 
as no mortal was ever free from. He hath an 
healthy conftitution, agility of body, perfpi- 
cuity of mind, and a difpaffionate heart. Self- 
love, the firft and moft natural of all the paf- 
fions, as yet hardly exerts itfelf. Without 
'difturbing the fepofe of others, he has hitherto 
lived as content, happy, and free as was pof- 
fibk for his nature. Do you think a youth, 
thus arrived at his fifteenth year, hath mif* 
employed the term of his infancy i 
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BOOK IV, 

HOW rapid is our courfc upon this 
The firft quarter of our life is fled 
we are fenfible of its ufe ; during the la 
are incapable of enjoyment. Three fou 
the intermediate fpace are confumed in 
labour, pain, conftraint, and troubles of ^ 
kinds. Life is fhort becaufe of the littl 
we have for enjoyment, rather than from t 
brevity of its duration. To what purpol 
it to remove the hour of death farther frc 
of our birth, fin ce life will always be to 
when the intermediate time is ill emp 
Man, if I may ufe the expreffion, is born 
firft to exift, and then to livej once as i 
cies, and again with regard to fex, 
who confider women as imperfedb me 
certainly miftaken, though exterior refen 
favours the opinion. Till the age of p 
there is little apparent difference betw 
fexes, in children ; countenance, fiiape 
plexion, tone of voice, are all nearly 
girls are children, fo are boys j the fame d 
nation ferves for both. Thofe males, ij 
the progrefs of the fex is impeded, prefer 
conformity all their lives i they are alwaj 

cl 
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children J and women, who never lofe it, feem, 
in many refpeds, to be little more. 

But man in general was not born to remain 
in a ftate of childhood; nature marks a time 
when he emerges from infancy, and this cri- 
tical moment, though fliort, is attended witK 
along train of confequences. 

As the roaring of the fea precedes the tem- 
peft, fo the murmuring of the paffions portends 
this jftormy revolution. The foaming furge 
foretels the approach of danger. A change 
of difpolition, frequent ftarts, and a continual 
agitation of mind, render the pupil intradable. 
He becomes deaf to the voice of his preceptor ; 
like a lion in his fury, he difdains his guide, and 
will no longer fubmit to be governed. 

Thefe moral indications of a changing dif- 
pofition are accompanied by a vifible alteration 
in the perfon. His features affume a charaSer j 
the thin foft down upon his chin begins to ga- 
ther ftrcngth. His voice is loft between hoarf- 
oefs and fqueaking : for, being neither nian nor 
boy, he has the tone of neither. His eyes^ 
thofe organs of the mind hitherto inexpreffive, 
learn to fpcak; animated with a lively flame, 
their looks, though moreexpreffive, are yet pure 
and innocent J but they have loft their primitive 
dullnefs and infipidity. He already feels their 
power of expreffion, he learns to caft them down 
and blufh. He perceives his fenfibility before 
he knows what he feels ; he is reftlefs without 
luiowing the caufe of his difquietude. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps thefe fymptoms tnay fteal on ilowlyt 
and leave you time to guard againft the danger^ 
but if his vivacity renders him too impatient; if 
his tranfports become unruly 5 if he is one mo- 
tnent exafperated and the next foftsened ; if he 
fheds tears without caufe ; if his pulfe beats high» 
and his eye reddens whea he approaches certain 
obje3s, vs^hich grow dangerous to his repofe; 
if he trembles at the touch of a female hand ; if he 
is uneafy and intimidated in the fair one^s pre^ 
fence i Ulyffes, OfageUlyffes! beware! thofe 
paiTages which you endeavoured, with fo much 
eare, to clofe, are ftill wide open. The winds 
are already let loofe; quit the helm but a okh 
ment| and all is loft ! 

Here commences the fecond birth I was fpealt* 
tng of; at this age man is truely born to live, 
^nd enters into full poiTeffion of the powers of 
human nature. Our care hitherto has been lit* 
tic more than children's play : it now becomci 
of real importance. This aera, where com- 
mon education ends, is properly the time where 
our's fhould begin; but, in order to convey a pro- 
per idea of our plan, it will be neceflary to. 
take a rctrofpeftive view of a more early period. 

Our paflions are the principal inftruments 
6f our prefervation ; therefore, to endeavour 
to deftroy them is equally vain and abfurd ; it is 
to find fault with natute, to attempt to rcfona 
the works of God. Should the almighty re- 
quire man to annihilate thofe paflions which 
he had given him, he would not know his own 

mind. 
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Itomdy he would not contradict hitnfelf; but the 
Almighty never gave fuch a ridicu)ou$ qqui*^ 
Qiand ; and the heart of man has received no 
fucb injunction 3 and whatever is required of himj 
is not made known to him by the mouth of ano^ 
tber ; God himfelf imprints it on his heart. 

To fupprefs the paflions, in my opinion^ li 
almoft as abAird as intirely to deflroy them^ 
whoever imagines this to have been my intenr 
tion, has groily miftaken my. meaning. 

But becaufe it is in the nature of man to 
have paffiqnSy is it therefore rational to conr 
dude, th^t all the paflioiis which we feel within 
ourJelvesL, and which we perceive in others, 
are natural? Their fource indeed is natural^ 
but that fource is increafed by a thoufand ad»- 
ventitious ftreams; it is a great riveif 'Continu- 
ally augmenting, in which it would be very 
•difficult to find one drop of the original fpring. 
Our natural paffions are extremely limited s 
they are, however, the inftrumehts of our liberty, 
and t^nd to our prefervation. Such paflions 
-as are prejudicial,, and by which our reafon is 
• fubdued, fpring from fome other fource; nature 
does not give them to us, we adopt them to the 
prejudice of nature. 

The fource of our paflions, the origin and 
chief of every other, that which alone is born 
with man, and never leaves him while he lives, 
is SELF-LOV£ : this is the original paflion, prior 
to every other, and of which, in one fcnfe, all 
the reft are onlj^ modifications. In this fenfe 

they 
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tbey may be confidered as natural. The greater 
part of thefe modifications proceed from adven- 
titious caufes, without which they would not < 
exift; but thefe modifications are of no advan- 
tage to us; on the contrary, they are extremely ; 
detrimental ; they change and counterad thetr | 
firft and principal object : in this cafe men be- 
come unnatural, and a£t in contradiction to 
themfelves. 

True felf-love is always right, and always 
confiftent. Every individual being efpeciallj 
charged with his own prefervation, his firfi^ ; 
and greateft anxiety is, and ought to be, to 
watch over it continually ; and how can he do 
this if he does not make it his principal con- 
cern i 

We muft therefore love ourfelves for own 
prefervation; confequently we love that which 
contributes towards it* Children are particu- 
larly attached to their nurfes. Thus Romulus 
ought to have been attached to the wolf that 
gave him fuck; for this attachment is at firft. 
merely phyfical. Whatever contributes to the 
welfare of an individual engages his affe£lion, 
whatever is likely to deftroy it he will repel. 
This is merely inftinft; but what transforms 
inftinft into fentiment, attachment into leve^ 
averfion into hatred, is amanifeft intention either 
to injure or to ferve us. We are not. indeed 
over-folicitous Concern ingthofe inanimate beings 
which are only capable of acting as they are in- 
fluenced by others : but thofe from whofe difpo- 

fition 
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fition and will we may expedt good or evil, thofe 
in whom we perceive a power toferveus, infpire 
the fame feutiments in us, with regard to them- 
felves which iheydifcover towards us. We feek 
thofe who are able to beof ufe to us, but we Jove 
thofe who are aftually willing to be fo ; we fly 
from thofe who have the power to injure us, but 
thofe who fecm difpofed to otFend us we hate. 

The firft fentiment of a child is to love him- 
felf, and the fecond, which may be deduced from 
the former, is to love thofe who are employed 
'about him ; for in his prefcnt helplefs ftate his 
knowledge of perfons is founded on the alEftance 
which he receives from them. His attachment 
to his nurfe or his governefs is merely habitual. 
He looks for them becaufe they are neceflary, 
and he finds them convenient ; but this is rather 
acquaintance than afteflion. It requires a much 
longer time to make him fenfibie that they are 
not only ufeful, but defirous of ferving him; as 
he grows fenfibie of this, he begins to love them, 
-A child, therefore, is naturally inclined to be- 
nevolence becaufe he fees every body round him 
ready to give himafliftance; and from this con- 
ftant obfervation he learns to think favourably 
of his fpecies; but in proportion as he extends his 
connexions, his neceflities, his aftive and pafEve 
dependencies, the idea of his relation toothers, 
awakens and produces fentiments of duty and 
preference. The child then becomes imperious, 
jealous, and vindi^ive. If you educate him to be 
fubmilfivc and obedient, not perceiving the ufe 
of 
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of your CQBimands, he attributes them toaca* 
pricious defign to torment him, and become) 
njudiiou?. It, on the contrary, you generally 
CSioaply with his hmnours, as foon as ever he 
niwts with oppofitioii he conceives a fpecies of 
rebellion, in every intention to oppofe him, aod 
icvengeahimfclf even upon the chairs and tables 
for Uiiobeyirg his commands. Seli'-lovc, which 
(regards our own perfonal good only, is con- 
tented whcii our real wants arc fupplied; but 
felt-intereft, or that fcU'-lovc which ftands in 
competition with the good of others, cannot 
^iiiiibly he contented, becinfe as it prefers our- 
Iclvffi to otliers, it expects that others fhould 
UlKwife give us the preference; which is impoffi- 
ble. Thus we fee how the fort and affeilionate 
paflions arife from felt-love, and the hateful and 
U'alcible ones from felf-intereft. That which 
renders man cfTentially good, is to have few 
wants, and feldom to compare himfelf with 
others ; that which renders him eflentially wic]c£d, 
Is to have many wants, and to be frequently go- 
verned by opinion. Upon this principle it is 
eafy to perceive, that all the paflionsof menoT 
children may *bc fo directed, as to produce 
good or evil. True it is, as v/c cannot always 
live in folitude, it will bs diilicult for us to con- 
tinue uniformly good ; thisditHculty muft necef- 
farily increafe in proportion to our connexions i 
and therefore the dangers of focicty render our 
care more indifpenfahle, to prc\'cnt in the hunaan 
heurt 
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heart the depravation which proceeds from in- 
creafing neceflities. 

The proper ftudy of man is that of his con- 
nexions and dependencies. During his mere 
phyficalexiftence, heihould ftudy only his rela- 
tion to things. This is the employment of his 
infancy ; when he begins to be fenfible of his 
moral exiftence, his relation to mankind fhould 
then be the objciS of his contemplation; this is 
the proper employment of his whole life, begin- 
lung at the period to which we are now arri- 
ved. 

As foon as man has need of a companion, 
he is no longer an unfocial being : his heart is 
no longer fingle, All his connexions with his 
fpecies, all the affeflions of his foul are born 
with this fenfation. Hisfirft paflion foon ferments ' 
the other into being. 

The peculiar tendency of inftinfl is indetermi- 
nate. One fex attrafls the other; fo far it is 
the operation of nature. Choice, preference, 
I pcrfonal attachment; thefe are the produce of 
I knowledge, prejudice, and cuftom. Time and 
experience are neccflary to render us capable of 
aiI«Aion ; we love only after having judged, and 
there can be no preference without comparifon. 
This judgement is formed unknown to ourfclves, 
neverthelefs it is real. True love, let men fay 
what they pleafe, will always be honoured by 
maokind ; for, however its extravagance may 
1 lead us aftray, though it does not exclude every 
vicious quality from the heart, it fuppofes fomc 
Vol. II. G eftimable 
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able ones, without which it could not 
Thatclioicc which we put in competition 
ifaa, thcctfeaof rcafon. We 
becaufe he has better eyes 
than ourfclves, and fees things which to us are 
imperceptible. Tooiic who has no idea of me- 
rit and beauty, every woman muft be alike, and 
tilt liift he beholds will be the nioft amiable. 
. Co tar from being the child of nature, 
cftrains and a-guhtes her inclinations: 
r bis influence, if we except the beloved 
i>bje£t, each fex becomes indifferent to the other. 
The preference which wc bellow we cxped 
fhould be returned ; love ought to be reciprocal. 
In order to be beloved we mufl render ourfelves 
amiable ; to be preferred we muft render ourfclves 
more amiable than another, more amiable than 
every other pcrfon; at leafi: in the eyes of the 
beloved objcd. Hence we iirft regard our fellow- 
creatures, hence we firft compare them with our- 
feivcf, and hence proceeds emulation, rivalfliip,' 
and jealouiy. A heart overflowing with a new 
fciifation, is glad to dJffufe itfclf to its utmoft 
extent; the want of a miflrijfs foon produces the 
waot'of a friend ; havirsg experienced the plea- 
fure of being beloved, we wifh to be beloved 
by all the world, and this univcrfal defire of 
preference muft neceffari ly be productive of mudi 
difcontent. 

From the love of frieudChips proceed diflen- 

fions, envy, and hatred. On the foundation 

of tliefe various paffious, I fee opinion crefi 

its 
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its immoveable throne; and fenfelefs mortals, 
fubmitting to its empire, found their own ex- 
iftenceon the judgement of each other. 

Extend thefe ideas, and we (hall fee whence 
felf-intereft acquires that form which we fuppofe 
to be natural, and how felf-love, ceafing to be 
a natural fentiment, becomes pride in great 
fouls, in little fouls vanity, and in all, is conti- 
nually cheriflied at the expence of fociety. The 
feeds of thefe paffions not having exiftence in 
the heart of an infant, they cannot grow fpon- 
taneoufly ; we plant them there ourfelves, and 
they never take root but by our own fault. In 
the heart of a youth, of a certain age, the cafe is 
very different ; there they will take root in fpiteof 
us. It is time therefore to change our method. 

Let us begin by making fome important re- 
flexions on that critical ftate of which we are 
now fpeaking. The ftep from childhood to the 
age of puberty is not fo pofitively determined, 
as not to vary according to the temperament of 
individuals, and with regard to people according 
to climate. Every one knows the difference 
obfervable in this particular between the hot 
and cold countries, and it is generally allowed, 
dttt warm conftitutions arrive at the age of ma- 
tority fooneft; but we may be deceived as to the 
caufd; and may frequently attribute to a phyfical, 
what ought to be afcribed to a moral fource, 
which is one of the moft common miftakes in 
the philofophy of the prefent age. The inftruc- 

tions of nature are late and tedious, thofe of man 

G 2 are 
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. are almoft always premature. In the firft cafe, 
the fenfes roufe the imagination, in the fecond 
the imagination awakens the fenfes, and gives 
them a too early aftivity, which cannot fail to 
enervate individuals, and in time the fpecies. 
That the age of puberty in both fcxes is always 
more forward in a poliihed and enlightened peo- 
ple, than amongft the ignorant and favage, is a 
more general and certain obfervation*. Chil- 
dren have a fingular fagacity in feeing, through 
the afFedkation of decorum, the vices which it 
is intended to conceal. The refined language 
which we are pleafed to dictate, our leflures on 
decency, the myfterious veil formally held before 
their eyes, are fo many fpurs to their curiofity. 

It 
* In great towns, fays M. de BufFon, and amongft peo- 
ple in affluence, children accuftomed to eat plentifully 
and uponfucculent food, arrive foon at maturity ; in tbe 
country, and amongft poor people, their food being left 
nourifhing, they require at leaft three years more«— Hift. 
Nat. T. iv. p. 238. 

I admit the juftice of the obfervation, but not of the 
caiife afiigned for it ; for in countries where the inhabi* 
tants live extremely well, and eat a vaft deal, as in the 
Valais, and even in fome of the mountainous provinces 
of Italy, the age of puberty iti both fexes comes as late as 
in great cities; where, to indulge their pride^ they fre* 
quently eat fparingly. One is furprifed to fee, amidft 
tbefe mountains, boys as robuft as men, with fepiaJe 
voices and beardlefs chins j and to find girls tall and 
perfectly formed, who have not the periodical diftinftioB 
of their fex. This difference, I am of opinion, is owing 
to their fimplicity of manners; the imagination remaio* 
ing longer in tranquillity, is later before it ferments tbe 
>lood, and accelerates the circulation* 
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t is eviident from the efFefts, that by endea- 
vouring to keep children in ignorance we really 
inftru£l them, and that, of all the infl:ru<5lions 
they receive, this makes the greateftimpreffion. 

Experience will inform you, how greatly this 
ridiculous method accelerates the work of nature, 
and ruins the conftitution. It is one of the prin- 
cipal caufes of mankind's degenerating 'in great 
towns. The young folks early exhauftcd con- 
tinue diminutive, feeble, ill-made, and grow 
old inftead of robuft ; like the vine which is com- 
pelled to bear fruit in the fpring, and droops 
and dies before autumn. 

One muft have lived in the midft of ruftick 
fimplicity, to be able to form any judgement to 
what age a happy ignorance may prolong the 
innocence of children. It is a pleafing fight, 
to behold the two fexes engaged in the harmlefs 
fports of childhood, though in the bloom of 
youth and beauty ; and evincing, even by their 
familiarity, thepurity of their pleafures. When 
thcfe amiable young people arrive at a proper age 
for marrying, the hufband and wife, mutually 
facrificing their firft fruits, become dearer to 
each other. A race of healthy and robuft chil- 
dren are the pledges of an unalterable union, and 
the happy' confequence of their innocence ir% 
early life. 

If the period when man becomes confcious of 
his fex^ is as much determined by education as 
by nature j cpnfequently this period may be acce- 
lerated or retarded ; and if the body gains or 

G 3 lofes 
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lofes folidity, in proportiqa as this progrefs is 
forwarded or delayed; it follows that the longer 
it is retarded, the ftronger we grow. I am now 
fpeaking of mere phyfical effeds ; we (hall foon 
perceive that there are other confequentes. 

By thefe reflexions I am enabled to folve this 

queftion, fo frequently the fubjed of debate: 

Whether it would be proper to gratify the curio- 

iity of children betimes, or to put them off 

with fome little piece of modeft deceit i In my 

opinion both fhould be avoided. Firft, as we 

ourfelves are the caufe of this curioiity, we 

fliould endeavour to prevent it; and fecondly^ 

when there is no neceffity for refolving their 

queftions, you are not obliged to deceive them. 

You had much better impofe filence, than an- 

fwer a child with a lie: he will not.be furprifed 

at fuch a command, if he has been ufed tofub- 

mitin matters of indifference. In ihort, if you 

choofe to reply let your anfwer be plain, without 

myftery, and without embarraflTment, and with« 

out a fmile. There is much lefs danger in fatis« 

fying than in exciting the curigfity of children. 

Let your anfwers be always concife, ferious, 

and determined, without Teeming to hefltate. 

It is needlefs to add, that they (hould be ftriftly 

true ; one cannot teach children the danger of 

telling lies to men, without perceiving the 

greater danger of deceiving children. A fingle 

falfehood averred by themafter to his pupil will 

for ever deftroy the fruits of education. 

A total 
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A total ignorance of certain things were, 
perhaps, the mod to bewifHed ; but they fliould 
learn betimes what it is impolHble always to 
conceal from them. Either their curiolity ihould 
not be at all excited, or it fliouId be fatlsfied 
before the time of danger. Yourconduft with 
regard to your pupil greatly depends on his 
particular fit uation ; the people by whom he is 
furrounded, and many other circumftances. It 
is of imporiance to leave nothing to chance ; and 
if you are not pofitively certain that you can 
keep him ignorant of the difference of fex till 
the age of fixteen, be careful tolet him know it 
before the age of ten. 

I cannot approve of fpeaking to children in a 
language too refined, nor of palpable circumlo- 
cution, only to avoid calling things by their 
propcrnames. Virtuous innocence knows no 
difguife; but an imagination polluted by vice 
renders the ear delicate, and obliges us to a con- 
tinual refinement of espreflion. Mere words 
can be of no confcquencc ^ lafcivious ideas arc 
whatwe fliouId guard againfl:. 

Though modefty is natural to the human 
fpccics, yet children have it not from nature. A 
fcnfeof fliame proceeds only from the knowledge 
of evil, and how can children who neither have, 
nor ought to have this knowledge, fhow its 
effccls? To read them leisures on ftiame and 
decency, is to leach ihcm ihat there arc things. 
flumcfulandimmoden^ it isinfplring them with 
a (ecret dcfirc of knowing ihefe things. Sooner 
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or later they arrive at this knowledge, and the firft 
fpark which catches the imagination, is (ure to 
fct the paiEons in a flame. Whoever bluihes is 
already culpable; real innocence can never be 
afhamed. 

Children, though they have not the feme dc- 
fires with men, are, like them, liable to that un- 
cleanlinefs which offends the fenfes, and for that 
reafon may receive the fame leflTons concerning 
decency. Let us, in this refpeft, imitate nature, 
v/ho placing the organs of fccret pleafure and 
thofe of difgufting neceffity, in the fame parts 
of the body, fuggcfts tp us the fame attention at 
different ages, firft by one idea, and then by 
another; toman by the idea of modefty, and 
to children by that of cleanlinefs* 

I feebut one certain method of prefervingthe 
innocence of children ; namely, that it be che- 
rifhed and refpeSed by thofe who furround them : 
otherwife the artifice and referve with which 
they arc treated will, fooner or later, infallibly be 
difcovered. A fmile, a glance, or a fingle gef- 
turc, is fufficieht to difcover to them all w^ in- 
tended to conceal, and effeftually to betray our 
defign of deceiving them. The delicacy of ex- 
preffion ufed by polite people in the prefence of 
children, fuppofing a kindof knowledge which 
they fhould not have, is extremely injudicious; 
but, in converfingwith them, if you pay a proper 
regard to their innocence, you will naturally ufc 
thofe t'erms which are mofl: proper. There is a 
certain fimplicity of cxprefEon which is fuita- 

ble 
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ble and pleafing to innocence, and this I take to 
be the beft method of diverting the dangerous 
curiofity of children. By fpeaking to them 
plainly of every thing, you leave them no roon* 
to fufpe6k that there is any thing more to fay* 
By uniting to indelicate words the difgufting ideas 
which they excite, you fupprefs the firft fire of 
the imagination : you do not hinder them from 
pronouncing thefe words, and having thefe ideas 
but you extinguifh, unknown to themfelves, 
the defire of recollefling them. And what a 
world of e;nbarraffment do you avoid by thuseX'- 
jpreffing your ideas without circumlocution or 
difguife ! 

.^^How are children made?^^ This, though 

an embarraiGng queftion, may naturally be afked 

by a child, whofe conduct and health, during: 

his whole life, may poffibly depend, in a great 

meafure, on the anfwer. The fhorteft* method 

which a mother can devife to extricate herfelf,. 

•without deceiving her fon, is to impofe filence: 

this might do well enough, if he had been, for 

Ibme time, accuftomed to it, in queftions about 

JBidifFerentthings, and that he fufpeiled no myftery 

from this new command. . But a mother feldom 

ftops here. ** This (fays (he) isthefecret offnar-- 

riedpeoph'y little boysjkould not be fo curious . * ' In 

this manner {he may indeed extricate herfelf 5 but 

'let me tell her^ the little boy, piqued at the 

appearance of contempt in her reply, refls not a* 

moment till he learns the fecret of "married peo- 

ple^ and he will not long remain in ignorance. 

G 5 ' Permit 
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Permit me to relate a \tty different anfwd: 
which I remember to have heard given to the 
fame queftion, and which ftruck me the mor« 
as it proceeded from a woman as modeft in her 
difcourfe as in her behaviour, but who was wife 
enough, for the advantage of her fon, and for 
the fake of virtue, to difregard the pleafaatry of 
fools. It happened, a little while before, that 
the. child had voided a fmall ftone, which tore 
the paffage^ but the pain being over was foon 
forgotten* " Mama (fays the boy) How art 
children madef'^ — " Child (replied the mother, 
without hefitation) women make them in their 
watery as you did the Jione^ with fuch terribU pain 
that itfometimes cojis them their lives. *^ — Let fools 
laugh, and blockheads be offended; but let the 
wife recolleft whether they have ever heard a 
more judicious and pertinent anfwer. 

The idea of any thing myfterious isinftantl]r 
abforbed in that of a natural neceffity already 
known tQ the child. The acceffory ideas of pain 
and death caft a veil of fadnefs over the imagina- 
tion, and ftiflecuriofity: his thoughts centre, 
not upon the caufe, but the confcquence of child- 
birth. The infirmities of human nature, ima- 
ges of difguft and horrour, fuch will naturally 
arife from the explanation of this anfwer, if he 
has any inclination to be further inquifitive. 
How can the inquietude of defire be produced 
by fuch a converfation ? neverthelefs we have 
not deviated from the truth, nor have we, inftead 
of inftruSing, deceived our pupil. Yourchil- 
4. dren 
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Iren read, and thus acquire knowledge which 
atherwii'ethey would not have obtained : if they 
ftudy, the imagination catches fire even in the 
calm obfcurityof the cloiet. If they mix with 
the world, they hear a ftrange jargon of words, 
they are ftrucic with a variety of examples; and 
being perfedily perfu.idcd that they are mcit, 
every thing which men do in their pre fence they 
will endeavour to imitate; it being natural for 
them to model their adtions by thofe of other 
people, when other people's judgement fervts 
them as a law. Servants, who arc their depen- 
dents, and who confcquently have an intereft 
in pleafing them, will make their court at the ex- 
pcnfe of their morals. A foolifh, flirting go- 
veinefs, in the prefenceof a child of four years 
old, will exprefs herlclf in terms which the 
mod impudent woman would he afliamcd of be- 
fore a boy of fifteen. She fooii forgets the words 
(he has uttered, but they have made a lafting im- 
prcflion upon the child. Loofe converfation is 
the harbinger of immoral aflio'ns. A vicious 
foot-boy will debauch the principles of 3 child, 
andthe fecretsof the one become fecurity for 
thofe of the other. 

A child properly ediicateJ, according to his 
age, knows no attachments but thofe of cuf- 
tomt heloveshisfiftcr as he loveshis playthings, 
and his friend as his dog. He does not perceive 
himfelf to be of any lex or any fpeciesj man 
and woman are equally unknown to him, and 
he applies nothing to himfelf which they either 
G 6 iiy 
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fay or do ^ he hardly fees or hears them ; and 
pays no more regard to their difcourfe than to 
their example. He is not, by this method, led 
into an artificial errour; it is the ignorance of 
nature. The time will come when the fame na- 
ture will take care to inftrufl: her pupil, and fhe 
will not, till then, enable him to profit by her 
inftruftions. 

Such are my principles of education: a par- 
ticular detail of rules is, at prefent, foreign to 
the fubjeft, and the methods which I propofe, 
yrith regard to other objeSs, may ferve as ex- 
amples in the prefent cafe. 
' If you mean to confine the growing paffions 
within proper limits, prolong the time in which 
they are naturally difplayed, that they may ar- 
range thenifelveis in due order. Thus you will 
do nothing more than fufi^er nature tadifpofe 
her own work. Your taflc would be eafy if 
your pupil were alone; but every thing about 
hinv inflames his imagination. He is hurried 
away by the torrent of prejudice; in order to 
ftop him, you muft endeavour to carry him 
againft the ftream. The imagination (bould be 
governed by fentiment, and reafon filence the 
voice of publick opinion. Senfibility is the 
fource of all the paffions, and their bias is de- 
termined by the imagination. Every being, who 
perceives his connexions, will naturally be 
afFefled when thefe connexions alter, and when 
he imagines, or thinks he imagines, others more 
fuitable to his nature. The paffions of finite 

beings. 
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beings, even of angels themfelves, if they have 
any, are transformed into vices, by thefe errours 
of the imagination; for they muft neceflarily be 
acquainted with the nature of all beings before 
they can know what connexions are mod fuita- 
ble to their own. 

All human wifdom, as far as it concerns the 
life of the paffions, confifts firft, in perceiving 
the true relations of man, both with regard to 
the fpecies and to the individual ; and fecondly, in 
regulating the different ^fFe£lions of the mind ac« 
cording to thefe relations. 

But it may be aiked, whether man has it in 
his power to regulate his afFe£lions according to 
this or that particular relation ? Moft certainly 
he has, if it be in his power to dire(^ his ima- 
gination to any particular object, or to give it 
this or that particular turn. Beiide, the prefent 
queftion does not fo much regard man's power 
over himfelf, as what may poffibly be done with 
our pupH, by a proper choice of the eircumftan>^' 
ces in which he is placed. 

Whilft his fenfibility is confined merely to 
himfelf, there can be nothing moral in his ac- 
tions; it is only when he begins to extend to 
others that he acquires the perceptionand idea 
of good and evil, which conftitutes him really 
man, and an integral part of his fpecies; to this 
period therefore let us confine our obfervations. 
Poffibly it may be attended with fome difficulty, 
becaufe we fhall be obliged to rejed the ex- 
amples which are before our eyes, and go in 

fearch 
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fearch of others, where the faculties of the mind 

gradually difplay themfelves in their natural 

order. 

A child educated in the accompliihments of 
the polite world, who waits only for the power 
of putting in practice the premature inftru<^ions 
he has received, never mifirakes the moment 
when that power begins. But, inftead of wait- 
ing for that period, accelerates its progrefsj he 
knows what will be the obje<2 of his dcfires, 
long before they exift. Nature, when (he makes 
him a man, has nothing more to teach him. 
He was a man in idea long before he became 
one in efFe<Sl. 

The real progrefs of nature, is gradual and 
flowi the motion of the blood quickens; th^ 
fpirits begin to ferment, and the conflitution 
forms by flow and more certain degrees. The 
fagacious artift, who diredls the machine, takes 
care that each part fhall be perfeft before it is 
put in motion; along inquietude precedes our 
firft defires, a long ignorance diverts them 
various ways, and we defire we know not what: 
the blood flows quick, the pulfe beats high, and 
a fuper-abundance of life (eems impatient to 
extend its limits. The eye acquires vivacity, 
and inquifitively explores all other beings ; we 
begin to have an intereft in thofe by whom we 
are fur rounded; we begin to perceive that we 
were not made to live alone. Thus the heart 
begins to open to human ^fle^lions, and becomes 
capable of attachment. 

The 
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The firft fentiment of which a youth, ^care- 
fully educated, is fufceptible, is not love, but 
friendfhip. The firft aft of his youthful imagi- 
nation is to inform him that there are beings 
fimilar to himfelf, and the fpecies aiFefts hiox 
before the iex. Another advantage arifing from 
prolonging his innocence is, that it enables us» 
by means of his growing fenfibility, to fow the 
firft feeds of humanity in his heart; an advan- 
tage of infinite importance, becaufe it is the 
only time of his life when this care will be at- 
tended with equal fuccefs. 

I have always remarked, that young people^ 
early corrupted, and addifted to debauchery, are 
inhuman and cruel ; the heat of their confti- 
tution renders' them impatient, vindiftive, and 
impetuous : their imagination, engroffed by one 
particular objedl, rejedts every other j they have 
neither tendernefs nor pity, and would facrificc 
father, mother, and all the world, to the moft 
trifling gratification. On the contrary, a youth 
educated in fimplicity and innocence, is incli- 
ned to the tender paflions by the firft impulfe of 
nature. His fympathetick heart feels the fnffer* 
ings of his fellow-creatures; it leaps with joy 
at the unexpected fight of a beloved companion, 
his arms fly open to embrace him with ardour, 
and his eyes overflow with gladnefs. He is 
fcnfible of ihame for giving difpleafure, of regret 
for having oflFended. If the natural warmth of 
his conftitution renders him hafty and paffionate, 

you will immediately perceive the extreme good- 

nefs 
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nefs of his heart, in the efFufion of his repen- 
tance; he weeps, he fighs over the wound he 
has given; he would gladly compenfate with 
his own blood, that which he had fhed; his 
anger fubfides, and his pride is humbled in the 
fenfe of his fault. If he is offended, one fingle 
word of apology difarms him, though in the 
height of refentment; He pardons the faults of 
others as willingly as he makes a reparation for 
his own. Youth is not the age of revenge and 
hatred; on the contrary it is that of compaffion, 
clemency, and generofity. I aver, and I fear no 
contradiction from experience, that a youth> 
not meanly bred, who has preferved his inno- 
cence to the age of twenty, is at that period the 
moft generous, the beft, the moft afFedionate, 
and thje moft amiable of mankind. '' Strange 
doftrine! (cries the reader) I never heard of it 
before." — Very poflible: your phi lofophcrs, edu- 
cated in the corrupt notions of a college, know 
nothing of the matter, 

Man is rendered fociable by his weaknefs; 
it is our common mifery which inclines our heart 
to humanity. Every attachment is a fign of 
infufficieney : if we flood in no need of ai&ftance, 
we (hould hardly think of uniting ourfelvcs to 
each other, fo that human felicity, uncertain 
as it is, proceeds from our infirmities. A being 
abfolutely happy, muft be alone and indepen- 
dent: God only enjoys abfoluteh^pp i nefs;. but 
of that happinefs who can have any idea? If 
an imperfect being could be fuppofcd to have 

an 
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an independent exiftence, what, according to 
our ideas, would be his enjoyment? In being 
alone he would be miferable. He who wants 
nothing will love nothing, and I cannot con- 
ceive that he who loves nothing can be happy. 

Hence it follows, that our attachment to 
our fellow-creatures is rather owing to our fym- 
pathifing with their pains than with their plea- 
fures; for in the firft we more evidently per- 
ceive the identity of our nature, and a fccurity 
for their attachment to us. If our common ne- 
ceflicies unite us from a principle of intereft, our 
common miferies unite us by afFe^ion. The 
fight of a happy man is more apt to infpire envy 
than love: we readily accufe him of ufurping 
a privilege to which he has no exclufive right, 
and our felf-love fufFers in the idea, that he has 
no need of our afliftance. But who does not 
bemoan the unhappy fufFcrer? who would not 
rekafe him from his misfortunes, if it coft no 
more than a wi(h ? It is eafier to imagine our- 
felves in the fituation of the wretched than in 
that of the happy; becaufe we perceive ourfelves 
more nearly allied to the one than to the other/ 
Compaffion is a grateful fenfation, becaufe, 
Aough we fympathife with the fufFercr, we fe- 
Gredy rejoice that his pains are not our own. 
Envy, on the contrary, is painful, becaufe fa 
far from fympathifing in the happinefs of others, 
we grudge them their enjoyments : the firft feems 
to exempt us from the evil he fufters, and the 
lat.er to deprive us of the bleffings he enjoys. 

If 
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If you would Encourage the firft impulfes of 
a growing fenfibility in the heart of a young 
man, and incline his difpofition^ towards virtue 
and benevolence, be careful not to fow the 
feeds of pride, vanity, and envy, by a falfe 
reprefentation of human felicity; let him re- 
main unacquainted with the pomp of courts, 
the magnificence of palaces, and the charms of 
publick entertainments ; let him not appear in 
polite circles and brilliant afTemblies. Give him 
not a fuperficial view of fociety, till he is 
able to make a proper eftimate of its intrinfick 
value. To ihow him the world in general, 
before he knows fomething of man in par- 
ticular, would be to corrupt inftead of form-t 
ing his mind ; to deceive inflead of inftruAing 
him. 

Men are not naturally opulent, courtiers, no- 
bles, or kings. We come into the world naked 
and poor; we are all fubjedl to the miferies of 
life, to grief, neceffity, and evils of various 
kinds: in fhort, we are all condemned to die, 
Such is the true picture of man. Let us therefore 1 
begin by ftudying thofe things which are infepa- 
rable from human nature, that which moft 
effentially conftitutes humanity. At the age of 
fixteen we know what it is to fufFer, for we 
ourfelves have already fufFered ; but we are hard- 
ly fenfible of the fufferings of other beings : to 
fee without feeling them is not to know them, 
and, as I have frequently faid before, a child 
has no idea of what others feel; he knows no 

evils 
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evils but his own : but, when the firft difplay of 
his faculties kindles the fire of his imagination, 
he begins to perceive that he does not exift inde- 
pendent of his fellow-creatures; he feels their 
complaints, and fympathifes in their forrow. 
At this time the tragical pifture of ourexiftence 
fliould excite in his heart the feelings of huma-* 
nity. 

If this period is not eafily difcovered in your 
children, whom may we blame for it? You 
inftruiSl them fo early in the language of kn-' 
timent, that they quickly learn to turn your 
own lefTons againft you, and leave you no me- 
thod of judging when they begin really to feel 
what they fay. As for my Emilius, he has 
hitherto neither felt, nor pretended to feel. Hav- 
ing no idea of love, he has never been heard to 
fay, ^^ I love you dearly :'* he was never inftruibecjl 
bow to look on entering into the fick chamber of 
his father, mother, or his governour; he was ne- 
ver fhown how to aiFcft a forrow which he di(^ 
not feel ; he feigns no tears at the death of his 
friends, for he knows not what death means. 
The infenfibility of his heart is vifible in his 
behaviour. Indifferent to all except himfelf, 
like all other children, he is fenfible of no attach- 
ment; he differs from them only in this, that he 
does not play the cheat as they do, or pretend to 
any thingthat he does not feel. 
. Emilius, having beftowed little reflexion on 
fenfible beings, will be fome time before he has 
viy idea of fuffcring and death. Lamentation 

and 
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and cries will gradually begin to excite his 
compaffion, he will turn away his eyes at the 
fight of blood J the convulfions of an expiring 
animal will create in him a kind of agooy 
before he is fehfible whence thefe emotions 
proceed. Had he continued indeed in a date 
of barbarity, totally uncultivated, he would 
have known no. fuch feelings ; if he had been 
further inftrufted, he would have known their 
fource : he has compared ideas too often to have 
no feelings, but not fufficiently to conceive 
what they are. 

Hence proceeds compaffion, the firft relative 
fentiment which touches the human heart, ac- 
cording to the order of nature. A child before 
he can be fcnfible of pity, muft know that 
there are beings like himfelf, who are capable 
of feeling the fame pain which he has already 
experienced. In fhort, how (hould we fed 
compaffion, if not by being tranfported out of 
ourfelves, and uniting our own perfons, in 
imagination, to that of the fuffering animal? 
by quitting, if 1 may fay fo, our own being for 
his? We fufferonly in proportion as we think 
he fufFers ; it is not in ourfelves, but in him 
that we fuffer: therefore our fenfibility docs 
not commence till the imagination warms and 
begins to carry us out of ourfelves. 

To excite and nourifh this growing fenfi- 
bility, to guide or follow it in its natural pro- 
penfity, it will be neceflary to throw fuch ob- 
je(5ls in the way of our young pupil as will moft 

effeftually 
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efFeQuaUy dilate his heart, extend it to other 
beings, and feparate him from himfelf ; to hide 
carefuliy from his view thofe objefts which, ou 
the contrary, tend to contraft the heart and 
comprefs the fpring of human felfiftinefs : in 
other terms, to infpire him with goodnefs, hu- 
manity, compaflion, benevolence, and all the 
foft attract ive paffions which are fo pleafing to 
mankind i and to fliflc envy and hatred and all 
thofe cruel and inhuman appetites, which, if I 
may be allowed the phrafe, render fenfibility 
ootonly null, but negative; becoming the tor- 
ment of thofe who poffefs them. 

The preceding reflexions, I think, may be 1 
comprifed in two or three diflin^ and obvious, 
maxims, 

FIRSTMAXIM, 

It is not in the power of the human heart to Jym- 
pathife with ihefe •who arc happier than our 
filves-, but with thofe wha are only more mife- 

IF there are any exceptions to this maxim; ' 
they are rather apparent than real. We do not 
fympathife with the rich or great to whom we 
are attached. Even in our moil fincere attach- 
ment we only appropriate a part of their well- 
bcit^. Sometimes we really love people in their 
misfortunes i but fo long as they are in prof- 
perity, they have no fincere friends, except fuch 
as arc not dupes to appearances, and who rather 

3 p'ty 
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pity than envy them, notwithftanding their con- 
dition. 

We fympathife in the happinefs of rura! 
fimplicity, becaufe the pleafure of contem- 
plating the felicity of the honeft rufticks is not 
imbittered by envy. We find ourfelves really 
interefted in their pleafures j and why? Be- 
caufe we think it in our power to defcend to 
their ftate of peace and innocence, and to en- 
joy the fame happinefs: it is a laft refource 
which excites none but agreeable ideas, and 
of which our wiU alone is fufficient to put us 
in poffeffion. We have a fatisfa£lioh in con- 
templating this afylum, though we never intend 
to enjoy it. 

Hence we may conclude that if we mean to 
infpire the heart of a youth with humanity, wc 
are not to dazzle his eyes with the fplendourof 
the rich and fortunate, but to difplay them fucfc 
as they often are, gloomy and difcontented, fo 
that he may rather dread than envy their fitua- 
tion. Thus, having no temptation to follow 
the fteps of other men in his purfuit of hap- 
pinefs, he will naturally ftrike out a path of bis 
own. 

SECOND MAXIM. 

fFe pity in others thofe evils onfyy from which Vi^ 
think ourfelves not exempt. 

"Non ignarh mali^ miferis fuQiurrere difco. 






WHAT 
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WHAT can be more beautiful, more affed- 
ing, and more true than this line! 

Why have kings no compaiEon for their fub- 
je£i:s? Becaufe they never intend to become 
men. — Why are the rich fo obdurate to the poor ? 
Becaufe they are not afraid of poverty. — Why 
are the lower clafs of people defpifed by the 
npbility ? Becaufe the nobles are in no danger 
of becoming; plebeians.— Why are the Turks, 
in general more humane, more hofpitable than 
we are? Becaufe their government being arbi- 
trary, and confequehtly the fortune and gran- 
der of /particulars precarious, they are not 
entirely out of the reach of poverty anddiftrefs*; 
h^ who is to-day the moft powerful, may to- 
morrow be in the fituation of the beggar he re- 
lieves. This reflexion, which fo frequently 
recurs in the oriental romances, makes them in- 
finitely more aiFe£ting than all our dry morality. 

Do not therefore accuflom your pupil to look 
haughtily down upon the fuflerings of the un- 
fortunate, and the labour of the poor ; he can- 
not be taught to pity them while he looks upon 
them as almoft of a difFerent fpecies. Let him 
underftand that the lot of thofe miferable 
wretches may poifibly be his own ; that he is by 
no means exempt from their misfortunes, and 
that a thoufand inevitable events may plunge 
him into equal mifery. Teach him to place 

no 

* At prefen't indeed, the cafe is a little altered ; rank 
looming daily more fixed and durable among them 
^7 grow accordingly more deilituie of companion. 
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no confidence inbirth, health, or riches; fliow 
him all theviciflitudes of fortune; point out lo 
him the many frequent examples of people, who, 
from a fitiiation more oialted than his, have 
fallen to the loweft degree of .poverty and di« 
ftrefs; whether by their own fault or not, is at 
prefent out of the queftion. What idea can he 
haveoF a fault? let us not attempt to difturb 
the natural gradation of his knowledge, nor to 
enlighten his underiianding by means abovi 
his comprchcnfion. It requires no great learn- 
ing, or capacity, to conceive, that all the pni- 
denceof man cannot pofitively infure him the 
c<jiitinijancc of life for a Jingle hour to come; 
cannot promife him that before night comes m 
hefhallnot^^ gnajhing his teeth in acute pain: 
that a month hence he ihall not be reduced to 
poverty j that in lefs than a year he fhall not be 
chained to the oar of an Algerine galley. But 
thefe things are not to be coldly repeated like 
his catcchifm. He muff fee, he muft feel the 
calamities oF"human nature. Terrify his ima- 
gination with the perils by which mankind are 
continually furrounded, fo that, in liftening to 
the animated defcription, he may prefs clofe to 
your bofom for fear of iiiiling into the abyfs. 
But, fay you, this will makt a coward of him. 
As to that, we fhall confidcr it in the fequd< 
Let us firft endeavour to teach him humanityi 
this, atprefentj is our principal concern. ' 
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THIRD MAXIM. 

Our pity for the misfortunes of others^ is not mea^ 
fured by the quantity of evil ^ hut by the fuppofcd 
fenfibility ofthefufferer, 

WE pity the wretched only in proportion as 
we believe them fenfible of their own wretched- 
nefs. The mere phyfical fenfation'of evil is 
not fo violent as it generally feems; it is the 
memory which makes us fenfible of its continu- 
ance; it is the imagination extending it beyond 
the prefent moment which makes us really 
deferving of compaffion. Probably this may be 
diereafon why we are lefs afFeftcd at the fuffer- 
ings of animals than of men. We do not pity, 
adray-horfe when we fee him in the ftable, be- 
caufewedo not fuppofe that, in eating his hay,. 
he remembers the inhumanity of his driver, or 
is apprehenilve of the fatigues which he muft 
undergo. In like manner, we never pity -a 
iheep in its pafture, though we know it to be 
doomed to flaughter ; becaufe we fuppofe it to 
have no fore-knowledge of its dcftiny. By ex- 
tending thcfc ideas, wc alfo beco.me indiiFerent 
t9 the fufFerings of our own fpecics, and the 
rich excufe their conduft towards the poor, by 
fuppoflng them too ftupid to be fenfible of their 
own mifery. In general, I judge in what degree 
men eftimate the happinefs of their fellow-crea- 
tureSjby the'irmanner of treating them. It is quite 
natural that we fliould fct little value on the fcli- 

Vot. II.. H city 
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eity of beings wedefpifc. Let us, therefore, not be 
furprifed when politicians talk of the populace 
with fo much difdain, nor that the gcncralitjof 
philofophers fhouid aiFc£l to make man fo wick- 
ed a being. 

It is the populace which compofe the bulk of 
pankind : thofe which are not in this clafstre 
fo few in number, that they are hardly worth 
notice. Man is the fame creatiwe in every ftatej 
therefore, that which is the moft numeroM 
ought to be moft refpefted. To a man capabb 
of reflexion, all civil diftinflions are nothing: 
he obferves the fame paffions, the fame fed- 
ings^ in the clown and the man of quality : tfce 
principal difference between them confifts in t)M 
language they fpeak ; in a little pefinemenc ot 
expreffion : but, if there be any rea) diftinAioHf 
it is certainly to the diiadvantage of the loaft 
fmcere. The common people appear as they 
really are, and they are not amiable: ifthofo 
in high»life were equally undifguifed, their ap- 
pearance would make us fh udder with horrour. 

There is^ fay our philofophers^ an equal al- 
lotment of happinefs and mifery to every rank 
of men , a maxim as dangerous as it is abfurd* 
If all mankind are equally happy, it would bf 
ridiculous to give ourfelves any trouble to pro* 
mote their felicity. Let each remain in bis ficn* 
ation: let the Have endure the lafh, the lame hk 
infirmity, and let the beggar perifh , fincethey 
would gain nothing by a change of fituatiom 
The fame philofophers enumerate the pang» 
of the rich) and expatiate on the vanity of 

their 
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Ibeit pleafures : was there ever To palpable a. 
fophifm ! The pangs of a rich man are not cf* 
fcntial to riches, but to the abuTe of them. If 
be were even more wretched than the poor^ he 
would deferve no compaifion, bccaufe lie is the 
creator of his own miicr)', and happiiiefs was ia 
his power. But the fuffiirings of the indigent 
are rhe natural confequences offtate; he feels 
the weight of his hard lot; no length of time 
nor habit, can ever render him infcnfible of 
fatigue and hunger : neither wildom nor good 
hnmour can annihilate the evils which are infe- 
parable from his fituation. What avails it art 
Epi£letus to forefee that his mafter is going ta 
break his leg? doth that prevent the evil ? on 
the contrary, his fore-itnowledge adds greatly 
to his misfortune. If the populace were really 
as wife as we fuppofe them ftupid, how could 
tbey ai3 otherwifc than as tliey do ? Study this , 
order of men, and you will find that in another 
luiguagc they will utter as much wit and more 
good fenfe than yourfelf. Learn, therefore, to 
refpe£l your fpecits. Remember that the com- 
Bion people compofe the moft confidcrable part 
of mankind ; andthat if all the kings and phi- 
Itdbphers were to be taken away, the chafm' 
would be imperceptible, and things would go 
00 juft as well without them. In iliort, teach 
yout pupil to love mankind, and even thofe by 
whom mankind are vilified. Let him not rank 
himfelf particularly inone, but among all clalTes 
of men. Speak to him of man with tendcrneA 
H z and 
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and compaflion, but never with contempt. Man! 
xlifhonour not mankind. 

By thefe, and the like methods equally un- 
common, we muft penetrate into the heart of 
youth, excite in it the firft emotions of nature, 
and extend its benevolence to our whole fpecicsj 
and I will add, that in thefe operations, it is of 
infinite importance to ftifle every felfifh princi- 
ple, and to guard as much as po£ible againft the 
incurfions of vanity, emulation, glory, and all 
thofe fentiments which lead us to compare our* 
felves with others; for fuch comparifons arc 
never made without fome impreffion of hatred to 
thofe who difpute the preference with us, even 
though it were only in our own eftimation : ft 
that we muft either be blind to our own merit, (h 
incenfed againft our 'competitor; we muft be 
either envious or infenfible. Let us, if poiBble, 
avoid this dilemma. Thefe dangerous paf&ons, 
i fhall be told, will fooner or later take root iij 
fpite of us. I don't deny it ; all things have 
their proper time and place ; I infift only on our 
not aiding them in their growth. 

Such, in general, is the method, in which 
we ought to proceed. A detail of particular 
examples would be ufelefs, becaufe we now begin 
to branch out into an almoft infinite variety of 
charadlers, and that each example would not 
fuit above one in a hundred thoufand. At this 
age, alfo, if our tutor be a man of abilities, he 
will, with true philofophical obfervation, whilft 
he moulds the heart of his pupil, enquire into 

Its 
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'tsinmoft texture. Whilft your pupil is yet un- 
acquainted with difguife, the impreffion he 
receives from every obje6l he fees, may eafily be 
read in his eyes and gefture : his countenance, 
the true index of his foul, difcovers all its 
naotions j by a careful obfervation of thefe, we 
learn, in time, to forefee and, at laft, to dire£V 
them. 

It is generally remarked, that the fight of 

blood or wounds, the found of cries and groans, 

the apparatus of painful operations, and all 

thofe objefts which excite the idea of fuffering, 

make a more early and more general imprcflion 

upon mankind than that of death. The idea 

of final diflblution, being more complex, is not 

foftriiclng* The image of death impreffes our 

minds later, and more faintly, becaufe we have 

no experience to afEft our conception. To 

form any idea of the agonies of death, we muft 

firft have beheld the confequence thereof, in the 

lifelefs body ; but when once this image is per- 

feftly formed in our minds, no fpe<Sacle can be 

more horrible ; whether it proceeds from the 

appearance of total diflblution, or from the re- 

fleftion that, death being inevitable, we our- 

fclvcsfhall, fooner or later, be in the fame fitu- 

ation. 

Thefe impreffions have their different modifi- 
cations, and degrees, according to the charac- 
ter and habits of each individual; but the im- 
preffions themfelves are univerfal. There are 
other impreffions which are flower and lefs gene- 

H 3 ral. 
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.ral, and which are peculiar to perfons of great 
fenfibility. I mean thofe which are received 
from the mental fufFerings, forrow, and afflic- 
tion of our fellow creatures. There are people 
who are incapable of being moved, except by 
cries and tears ; the long and filent grief of a 
heart torn with diftrefs never drew a figh from 
their breads ; they are not affeded at the fight 
of a dejeded countenance, pale complexion, 
and hollow eyes exhaufted of their tears. On 
fux:h hearts the fuiFerings of the mind have no 
effect. They are judges without feeling, from 
whom we have nothing to expeft ,but inflexible 
rigour and cruelty. Poflibly they may be juft, 
but never humane, generous, or compaffionate. 
I fay, they may be juft, . if it be poffible for man 
to be juft without being merciful. 

Let us not, however, be in hafte to form our 

judgement of youth by this rule, efpecially thofe 

who have had a proper education ; it being im- 

poflible for them to have any idea of moral pain, 

which they have never experienced. They can 

fympathife with the evils only which they have 

felt. But this fceming infenfibility, proceeding 

merely from ignorance, will change into tender • 

nefs and compaffion, asfoonas they perceive that 

in human life there are a thoufand evils with 

which they were unacquainted. As for my Emi- 

lius, if he difcovers fimplicity and plain fenfe 

in his infancy, I am very furehe will not want 

fenfibility in his youth ; for the truthof our fenfa- 

tions depends greatly on the juftnefs of our ideas. 

But. 
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But, faid the reader, why this Ccene ofaf- 
fliftion ? Certainly you. muft have forgot your 
firft ri'folution, and the coiiftant feliciiy which 
you promifed to your pupil. Rcprefcn tat ions of 
mifery and death: ftrange fdicity ! wonderful 
enjoyment for anheartjuit entering into life ! — 
This will be the janguage. No matter: I pro- 
mife<l 10 make him really, not apparently, hap- 
py. Is it my fault that you, who are the conftanC 
dupes of appearance, miftake it for reality? 

Let us take two young hoys, and fuppofe 
them, after the firft ftage of tlwir education, 
entering the world through different ways, di- 
ametrically oppofitc to each other. Onemounts 
up at once to the fummit of Olympus, and 
mixes in the moft brilliant fociety. He is pre- 
frnted at court, and introduced to the great ; tia 
becomes acquainted with the rich men and the 
fine women. We will fuppofe him univerfally 
entertained and carefled, without examining in- 
to its effeiEts upon his reafon, which we will 
imagine to be in no danger. Pleafures antici- 
pate his defires : every day prefeiits him with 
frcfh amufemcnts, and he feems to enjoy them 
all. He appears attentive-, eager, and curious. 
You are ftruck with his firft rapture. You 
think him happy ; but look into the ftate of his 
mind. You think he enjoys thefe fplendid 
imufements j I think he fufters under them. 

His eyes no fooner open than he perceives 2 
multitude of pretended pleafures which have en- 
tirely efcapcd him, and many others which, 
H 4 ficm 
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from the (hortnefs oi their duration, fecm to 
have prefented themfelves only to punifh him 
with xegret for their departure. Obferve kim 
furveying a palace, and you fee, by his impatient 
curiofity, that he is afking himfelf why his pa- 
ternal manfion is not equally magnificent ? All 
his queftions indicat^e that he is continually 
comparing himfelf with the owner of the palace, 
and every mortifying circumftance.in the com- 
parifon ferves only to ftimulate and excite his 
vanity. If, by chance, he meets a youth bet- 
ter dreffed than himfelf, I hear him murmuring 
againft the avarice of his parents. If, on the 
contrary, he happens to excel in point of drefs, 
perhaps he has the mortification to find himfelf 
eclipfed by the birth or fenfe of another, and; 
all his finery humbled before a plain fuit. If 
he fliincs at a ball or an afiembiy, and raifes 
himfelf on tiptoe in order to be more confpi- 
cuous, is there a man in the whole company 
who does not wi(h to mortify the young cox- 
comb ? They foon unite againft him : the con- 
temptuous regards of the grave, and the raillery 
of the gay, cannot fail to render his fituatioa 
difagrecable ; but were he to perceive himfelf 
defpifed only by orrt: fingle m^n, thut were alone 
fufficient to invalidate the applaufc of all the reft. 
But we will fuppofe him polfefled of real me- 
rit, and every agreeable accomplilhment j that 
he is handfome, witty, amiable ; that he is the 
favourite of the ladies; by anticipating his in- 
clinations, however, they make a fool of him 

rather 
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rather than a lover. He will fucceed in fome' 
aiFairs of gallantry ; but he will have no paffion, 
no tranfport for enjoyment. His defires being 
continually prevented, in the lap of pleafure he 
is tired with conftraint. The fex, which was^ 
created for the happinefs of the other, fatisfies 
and difgufts him, even before he knows the fex. 
If he continues to vifit them, it is now merely 
out of vanity ; but if, at laft, he becomes fin- 
cerely attached, he will find himfelf no longer ' 
the only young, fprightly, amiable fellow in 
the world j his miftreffes will be no prodigies of 
fidelity. 

I fay nothing of the quarrels, treachery, vex- 
ation^ and regret, which are infeparable from 
this way. of life : we know that experience will, 
in time, convince us of its folly, and give us a 
dlftafte for it : I am now fpeajcing only of the 
lafting difguft attendant upon the firft illufion. 

How different muft this fcene appear to one 
who, till now, had been wrapped up in the bofoni.' 
of his family and friends, and was the fole ob- 
ject of their care and attention, to enter^t once 
irito a world where he is of fo little account, and to 
find that he is where he is loft in a new-fphere, 
who was himfelf fo lately the center of his own. 
How many affronts ! how many humiliations- 
muft he experience, before he lofcs the prejudice- 
of his importance ! Whilft a chiJd, he was obey- 
ed and flattered 5 and now he is become a young 
man, he is obliged to fubmit to all the world : 
or, if he fliould happen to forget himfelf^ and. 

H 5 aflame 
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aflumc his former airs, how mortifying aietbe 
leiTons which bring him back to reafon I Being 
accuilomed to obtain with eafe the objeds of 
hiS defire, his deiires are many ; confequendy 
fo are his difappointments. He covets every 
thing he fees ; he envies all mankind ; be witket 
to be univerfally obeyed. Puffed up with va- 
nity, enflamed with lawlefs appetites, torment* 
ed by jealoufy, hatred, and every other devour* 
ing paiiion, he carries their agitation with him 
daily into the tumult of the world, and brings 
it back again every night. .He comes home 
full of difcontent. He lies down to reft with » 
thoufand vain projei^s in his head, and hispride, 
even in his fleep, paints on his imagination the 
chimerical pleafures with which his deiires tor« 
ment him, but which he will never enjoy. Such 
is the portrait of your pupil : let us now take 
a view of mine. 

If the firft objeft which prefents itfelf hap- 
pens to exhibit a melancholy fpe^tacle, the feii- 
fation is immediately fucceeded by a pleafing 
idea : perceiving himfelf exempt from the evils 
with which others are af&i&ed, he finds that be 
is happier than he imagined. - He fympathifcs in 
the fufFerings of his fellow creatures; but that 
fympathy is voluntary and agreeable, Heen*» 
joys at once the compaffion which he feels for 
their misfortunes, and his own happinefs in 
being exempt from their fate j he perceives iit 
himfelf that power which extends us beyond 
ourfelves, and enables us to communicate to 

» others 
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0thcr8 the aftivitjr which is fuperfluotis to our 
own well-being. To fympathife in the mis- 
fortunes of others, doubtlefs it is neceflary we 
fhould know, though not that we ihould feel 
Acm. Having fuffered, or being apprehenfive 
of fuffering, we pity thofe who aftually fufFcr ; 
but as foon as the evil becomes our own, all our 
pity centers in ourfelves. Now all mankind 
being fubjeft to the miferies of life, if we grant 
toothers that fenfibility only of which we have 
no need on our own account, it follows that 
pity muft be a very pleafing fentiment, becaufe 
it is a proof of our felicity ^ and that on the 
contrary, a man of no feeling mufb neceffarily 
be unhappy, fince the texture of his heart af- 
fords him no fuper-abundant fenfibility for the- 
fufferings of his fellow-creatures*. 

We are too apt to judge of happineft by ap- 
pearance ; we fuppofe it to be where it very 
nuTely cxifts; we feek it where it cannot be 
found. Mirth is a very equivocal fign of hap- 
pinefs. A merry fellow is often in reality aa 
unhappy mortal, who, by laughing, endeavours 
to conceal and to forget his mifery.^ Thofe 
gentlemen who in a polite circle appear fo good 
humoured, fo open, fo ferene, are generally 
morofe and peevifli at home r their dpmeftics feel 
the want of that good- nature w^ich they lavifh 
upon their companions. Tru^ contentment is 
never extremely gay or noify ; its poffefTor, ever 
careful of fo pleafing a fenfation, will not fufFcr 
it to evaporate^but enjoys the invaluable bleffing 

H 6 with 
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With delilwa'ale tafte and reflection. The man who 
is realiy happy fpcaks little, mid fuldom laughs; 
he, as it were, contrails his circle of felicity 
TOtutd his heai't. Solitude and filencc are friends 
to, true pleafurc. Tender emotions and tears 
arc the companions of enjoyment; and even 
excLffivejoyEBore frequently produces tears than 

The^iimber and variety of amufements may 
po^hly fcLiTi to contribiice to happinefs, and 
the fimplicity of an unifofoi life appear tire- 
fome; but, a. .more alti^niive obfervation will 
convince us, that the moft perfect felicity of the 
fouleonfills in moderation of enjoyment, fo as to 
curb the violi.nce of defne, and prevent difguft. 
The inquietude of dcfire produces curiofity and 
inconflancy ; laffiiude and difcontent are the 
oft-fpring of turbuknt pleafures. We cannot 
he wfiary oi our fituation if we knaw not a bet- 
ter. Of all mankind, favagcs are the leaft cu- 
rious and leaft tired of their ex iftence. They 
look upon every objeft with indifference : th^ 
enjoy nut the circumftances of life, but life it- . 
felf, , 'TliLy ffend their whole lime in doing 
nodttng, and yet their time never hangs heavily^ 
on *heir hands, ; . 

The man df the world is entirely cove^ 
with a madi; he isfo accuflomed to difguif^ 
that if, at anytime, he is obliged, for" a mo- 
ment, to afllime his natural charai^er, his uii- 
eafmefs and conftraint are palpably obvious. 
Reality 
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Reality is no part of his concern, he aims at 
nothing more than appearance. 

I cannot help figuring to myfelf, in the face 
of the fine young fop above-mentioned, a cer- 
tain impertinent fmile of afFeftation, which, 
to men of rational fimplicity, is infupportable ; 
and, on the contrary, in that of mine, mC" 
tjiinks, I behold an interefting, open counte- 
nance, ftrongly expreflive of the fincerity of his 
mind, infpiring efteem and confidence, and 
feeming to wait only the overflowings of his 
heart, to give his friendfliip to all thofewho ap- 
proach him. 

I think, we generally fuppofe the phyfiogno- 
my, or countenance, to be formed by a fimple 
difplay of the traces already fketched out by 
nature. For my part, I am of opinion, that be- 
fides this natural difplay of the features, they are 
infenfibly fafliioned into phyfiognomy by the fre- 
quent impreffion of certain afiedions of the mind. 
That tfiefe afFedtions are imprefled on the vifage is: 
beyond doubt, and that fuch imprcffions, by fre- 
quent repetition, muft neceflarily become dura- 
ble. Hence, I fuppofe, it is, that a man's cha- 
ra&er may frequently be difcovered in his face, 
without having recourfe to myfterious explica- 
tions, which fuppofe a knowledge we are not 
endowed with. 

In the countenance of a child there are only two 
aflFcSions which are ftrongly imprefled, namely 
joy and grief; he laughs, or he cries ; the inter- 
mediate afle£tions are nothing. He paflTes incef- 

fantly 
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&dc3t ffj gi oce caiodoai to tfce other ; and this 
conrrui! chi=^ prrrcats any permanent im- 
prdEoo w^ch might form a ph jfiognom j ; but 
at an age when, bccomii^ more feniib]c, be 
is more powcrfclhr asd frequcndr afieAed, the 
imprefioDS are too deep to be cafily effaced, and 
fiom the hab^ra^! fiztr of the mind refults a cer- 
tain arrangement of featm e s ¥rfaich in time be- 
comes unalterable. Nererthelefs, I have feen 
men change th^r phjfiognomY at different igcs ; 
but whenerer th:s happened, where it was in 
mx power to cbfcne diem with attention, I 
have always remarked that there was a change 
alfo in dieir habitual paffions. This fingle ob- 
ferration, fuffidently confirmed, feems to be 
decifire, and not improperly urged in a tieatife 
on education, which ought to teach us how to 
perceirc the emotions of the foul by exterior 

figns. 

Whether my pupil will be Icfs amiable for not 
baring learned the art of difguifing his fentiments 
and of feigning fenfations which he never felt, is 
not my bufinefs to determine. This I know, 
that he will be more loving, and I am much in- 
clined to doubt whether he who loves himfelf 
alone, can ad his part fo well as to ieem more 
defervingof efteem, than he whofe happineis, io 
fome meafure, confiftsin his affection forot|ierSr 
But with regard to this fentiment, I believe, I 
hive already faid enough to guide a fenfible 
reader, and convince him that I have uniformly 
adhered to my firft principles. 
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I now return to my fyftem, and proceed. 
When this critical age approaches, exhibit to 
your pupil fuch fcenes as may reftrain, rather 
than accelerate the growth of his paffions. Carry 
him from the town, where the immodeft drefs 
aod behaviour of the women anticipate the in- 
flruiSionB of nature; where every fcene prcfents 
him with pleafures, with which he ought to re- 
main unacquainted, till he is able to choofe with 
propriety. Carry him back to his firft habita- 
tion, whofe rural fimplicity will fuiFcr his 
pafljons to unfold in their natural gradation. 
But if a tafte for the arts fhould attach him to 
the town, let that tafie ferve to prevent a dange- 
rous ina^ivity. Be extremely circumfpe^l in 
the choice of his companions, his employment, 
his pleafures. Show him fuch pidlures as are 
afict^iiig, fautmodeA; fuch as will nourish his 
fenfibility, without enflamirg his defircs. But 
let us not forget that whilft we endeavour to 
avoid one extreme ihere is a poiTibility of falling 
into the other. It is not my intention to alHidt 
my young pupil continualiy with objedls of hor- 
rour and diftrefs; to carry him from hofpital 
to hofpital, and from one prifon to another. We 
muft not, by too frequent repetition, harden, 
iftfieadof foftening, his heart, at the fight of 
human woes. What we too often behold we 
ceafe 10 imagine, and it is in imagination only 
that we feel the mifcrics of others. Hence, 
from iheir conftant vifiis to the dying and the 
iick, the hearts of the priefis and phyficiam 
grow 
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1:1 nw cilleus and obdurate. Let your pupil, 
thLTctbre, be made accjuaintcd with the lot of 
mail, and the fufferings of his fpccies; but let 
him not he too frequent a witnefs of fuch cala- 
mity. A fingle objeft, judiciouHy chofen, and 
ihowii at a proper time, will infpire him with 
tendcriicft, and aft'ord him reflexion for a whole 
moiith. It is not ft> much the objefl itfelf, as 
hlsietorn to it in idea, which determines his 
judgement ; and the permanency of the impreffion 
apon his mind depend'; alfo lefd upon the ob- 
ject, than the point of \ Ilw in which it is re- 
calkdtohis mind. Byihis management of our 
examples, Icflims, and images, we ihall for a. 
long time bhijit the dangerous edge of incli- 
nation, and divert the attention of nature whilft* 
we follov/ her own diflates. 

In proportion as he becomes more enlightened, 
let tha ideas which you mean to excite be 
adapted to bis underflanJing ; and in propor- 
tion as his.defires take fire, make choice of 
fuch objeas as will mofl .ffeaually ftiflc the 
flame. I remember to have been told by an old* 
militsiry gentleman, who was as much diftin- 
guifhed for his morals as for his courage, thai 
his father who was a fenfible man, but extreme- 
ly devout, feeingthat he was naturally too much 
inclined to women, /pared no pains to curb this 
propenfityj hue finding, notwiihftanding all 
his care, that his fon ftill perfifted in his vices, 
he carried him to an hofpital eitablifticd for the 
cure^of people in the venereal dilsafe, and 
without 
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without any previous intimation of his defign, 
led him into a gallery full of thofe unhappy 
wretches, who were feverely expiating the 
j^olly which had brought them thither. At this 
hideous fpeflacle, fo ofFehfive to all his fenfes, 
the young man grewfick. *' Go thou wretched de^ 
hauchee (faid the father, with a fignificant look 
and emphafis) jT^/Z^w thy loofe inclinations \ it wiU 
not be long before thou wilt think thyfelf happy in 
being admitted into this place^ or perhaps.^ a vic^ 
tim to the moji infa?nous fufferings^ thou wilt compel 
thy father to thank God for thy death, ^^ 

Thefe few words, joined to the afFefting 
fcene before him, made an impreiEon upon the 
young man whicb time could never efface. 
Condemned, by his profef3ion,to fpend his youth 
in'garrifons, he chofe rather to bear the raillery 
of his companions than imitate their vices. '^ / 
"was a man (faid he) and have had ?ny foibles \ but 
during my whole life^ I never could behold a pub^ 
lick projiitute without horrour,^' Tutors ! let me 
advife you to put little confidence in words; 
but learn to make a proper choice of time, 
place, and circumftances: let examples be your 
ledlures, and reft affured of their eftecl. 

During infancy, our employment is incon- 
fiderablc ; the neg]e(Sls or miftakes of that age 
are not without remedy, and the good we im- 
bibe might be communicated at a later period: 
but it is otherwife with regard to the age when 
man begins firftreally to live. This age is always 
too fhort for the ufe wiiich we ought to make of 

it. 
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it, and Hs importance requires an unweanci 
Bttention; for this rcafun I dwell upon the an 
of extending it beyond its niitural duration. 
One of the fii-fl precepts in the art of cultiva- 
tion, is Co retard nature as much as pofllble, 
thnt her progrefs may be flow but certain. Wc 
muft not fuffisr our youth to commence man 
the moment it is in his power. Whilft the 
body is growing, thofe fpirits which give life 
to the blood, and ftrcngth to the fibres, are 
yet unprepared and impctfi.^. If they be car- 
ried into a different chaiine:!, and that which 
was intended to complcit an individual, be era- 
ployed in liie formation of another, they will 
both remain feeble, and the work of nature 
will be left iBiperfeft, The operations of the 
mind are alfo influenced by this perverfion: 
the funiftions of the foul are as languid and 
fpiritlcfs as thofe of the body. Robufl limbs, 
indeed, do not conftitutc cuurage or genius; 
and I can conceive that Jlrcngth of mind will 
never accompany that of body, if the organs 
of commuiiicaiion between the body and mind 
are improperly difpofcd: but how perfeft foevet 
they may be in this refpcft, ihcy will always 
aiS feebly, if the blood which gives them mo- 
tion be exhaufted, imporerifhed, and devoid of 
that fubftance which ought to give life arid 
power to every fpring in the machine. I have 
generally obferved more vigour of mind among 
thofe people whofe youth are prefervcd from ft' 
premature corruption of manners, than in more 
civilized] 
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civilized communities, where the difojnder com- 
mences with the power; and doubtlefs this is 
one of the reafons why a people, whofe man« 
ners are uncorrupted, furpafs their profligate 
neighbours in valour and good fenfe. The lat- 
ter ihine only in certain fubtile qualities which 
they call wit, iagacity, cunning; but thofe 
grand and noble functions of wi(dom and rea-* 
ion which, in great actions, diftinguiib and ho- 
nour mankind, are rarely to be found except 
among the former. 

Our inftrudors complain that the natural fire 
of this age renders youth ungovernable. Very 
true; but is it not entirely their own fault? 
Cmn they be ignorant that when they have once 
filtered this fire to make its way through the 
ienfes, it is not in their power to divert its 
caaxfci will the tedious, frigid fermons of a 
pedant efface from the mind of his pupil, the 
idea of pleafure which he has conceived will 
they bani(h from his heart the defires which 
torment him? Will they quench the ardour of 
a flame of which he already knows the ukf 
will he not^bc enraged at thofe obftacles which 
oppofe the only happincfs of which he has any 
idea? and in the fevere law prefcribed without 
explanation, what can he difcover except the 
caprice and hatred of a man who choofes to 
torment him i Is it, therefore, wonderful that 
he Ihould oppofe and bate the pedagogue in his 
turn? 



It 
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It IS eafy to conceive that by relaxing his fo- 
verity a tutor may render himfelf lefs difagree- 
able to his pupil, and yet preferve an apparent 
authority i but I cannot perceive the ufeof that 
authority w^hich ferves only to foment the vices 
which it ought to reprefs : it is much the fame 
as rf a rider, in order to tame an unruly horfc^ 
were to leap him down a precipice. 

This fire of youth, fo far from being an ob- 
ftacle in his education, is the proper inftrument 
of its accomplifhment; it is that which gives 
you an advantage over the heart of your pupil, 
when he ceafes to be Icfs powerful than yourfelf. 
His firft afFe£):ions are the reins with which you 
fliould dirc£): all his motions. He was before aft 
liberty; but now he is enflaved. Whilftbewtt 
incapable of afFe£l:ion, he was dependent only 
on himfelf and his neceilities; but the moment 
he loves, he depends on his attachments. Thus 
are formed the firft bonds which unite him to 
his fpecies ; but we are not to fuppofe that his 
i>ew-born fenfibility will be univcrfal, or that 
he will conceive any meaning in the word Man- 
kind. No! that fenfibility will firft be confined 
to his equals, and his equals arc thofe only with 
whom he is acquainted ; thofe whom cuftom 
has rendered dear 10 him, or ufefulj thofe in 
whom he perceives a fimilitude of ideas and 
fenfations ; thofe who are expofed to the pains, 
and are fenfible of the pleafures, which he has 
experienced; in a word, thofe in whom the 
more manifeft identity of nature increafes his 

difpofitioa 
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difpofition to fclf-love. It is not till after hav- 
ing cultivated his difpoiltion in a thoufand 
forms, after much reflexion on his own fen- 
timents, as well as thofe of others, that he 
will be able to generalize his notions under the 
abftra£l idea of humanity, and add to his par- 
ticular aiFedlions thofe which are to unite him 
to the whole fpecies. 

In becoming capable of attachment, he be- 
comes fenfible of it in others*, and therefore 
attentive to the iigns of this attachment. Thus, 
you fee, what a new empire you acquire over 
him ; you enflave his heart before he is aware 
of it. What muft be his fenfations, when, 
turning his eyes upon himfelf, he difcovers the 
fervices you have done for him j when he com- 
pares himfelf with other young people of his 
own age, and you with other tutors ? I fay, 
when he difcovers, for let it never be urged : 
if you once hint the obligation, from that in- 
ftant he will ceafe to perceive it. If you exadl 
obedience in return for your fervices, he will 
fufpe£i that he has been deceived; he will 
conclude that under pretence of ferving him, 
you have bound him in a contrail to which he 
never confented. In vain you will urge, that 
what you exa£l is entirely for his own good; 

it 

* Attachment may exift without a return, but friend- 
Ihip cannot: the latter is an exchange, a contra6V, like 
my other, only more facred. The word friendfliip has 
no i^rrelati've. Every man who is not the friend of his 
friend is doubtlefs a cheat ; for friendfhip can only be ob- 
tadned by friendship, either real or apparent. 
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it is fufficicni that it is ex:id>ed ; and that h 

turn for wfcat was done without hrsconfent. 

When an unhappy wretch accepts a fhiJtini 
fupfx^ng it to be a gift, and afterwards fijwJs 
himfetf to be inlifted, do we not exdaim 
againil the injuftice? and are you not cqnal- 
ly unjuft to dcmaad a teturn for obligations 
which your pupil never accepted ? 

Ingratitude would be more rare, if bencJitl 
Upon ufury were Icfs common. Nothing can be 
more natural than to love thofe who do us fervice. 
The heart of man is felf-intercfted, but ne- 
ver ungrateful ; and the obliged are lefs to be 
charged with ingratitude than their benefaftors 
with ftlf-inttrcft. If you fell me your favours 
Jet us fettle the price; but if you pretend to 
give, and afterwards expeft to make terms with 
me, you are guilty of fraud; it istheirbeing 
given gratis which renderi; them ineftimahle. 
The heart will receive laws oniy from itfelf; 
by endeavouring to enJlave it you give it liberty, 
and by leaving it at liberty it becomes your 
flave. 

When the fiflierman throws his bait info tht 
water, the fifli affemble, and continue round 
him without fufpicion ; but when caught by the 
concealed hook they perceive him draw the line, 
they then endeavour to efcape. Is the fiflierman 
their benefa£ior, or arc the fifh ungrateful i Do 
we ever fee a man, who is forgotten by his be- 
nefactor, forget the bcnefaflor? On the con- 
trary, hefpeaks of htm with pleafure, andnever 
thinks 
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s of him without emotion : and if by chance 1 

he has it in his power to make any return for 
the favours he has received, with what joy he 
fiaatchcs the opportunity J with what rapture be ] 

excUims, now it is my turn to oblige; fuch U I, 

the true voice of nature. A real benefit caji 1 | 
never produce ingratitude. ^^H 

If, therefore, gratitude^ be a natural fentimenti ^^H 
and you do not> by your own fault, deflroy its ^^H 
efFeiSs, be alTured that your pupil, beginning ^^ 
to perceive the benefits he receives from your '| 

cafe, will be fenfible of his obligation, provided \ 

you yoiu-felf have not fixed a. price On thefe be- 1 

nefits; thus you will acquire an authority over I 

bis heart which nothing can poffibly fubvert.' 
Till it is time to treat him as a man, let there ) 

be no mftttion of his obligations to his tutor, 1 

but to himfelf. If you mean to make him ! 

docile and tradable, let him have full liberty^ 
leave him frequently to himlelf and he will fiy 
to you for a^ftance; infpirc him with the nt^- 
ble fentiment of gratitude, by fpeaking Co hiin 
of bis own intereft. 1 avc^dtd this argument 
{o long; as he was unable to cotnprehirtid itj 
becaufe feeing in it nothing further than the ' 
dependence of his tutor, he might poITibly 
midake him for his valet: hut now he begins 
to have fome idea of aft'eflion, he perceives '1 

ibofe endearing ties by which a man may be ; 

united to a particular obje»!llj and vn your un- \ 

wearied z^al for his welfare, he no longer be- ] 

holtls the attachment of a Have, but the affec- 
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tionof. a friend. Nothing has fo much influ- 
ence over the human heart as the voice of un- 
dgubtett fik-ndftiip ; wc know that our friend 
may poflibly be miftaken, but we are certain 
he cannot intend to deceive us j we may differ 
from him in opinion, but we cannot treat his 
councils with contempt. 

Having completed the fecond period of our 
physical exigence, we now enter upon thefyftem 
of our moral relations. If this were the proper 
place, 1 fliould endeavour to iliow in what man- 
ner the firft fuggeftions of confcience proceed 
from the firft emotions of the heart; andhoff 
our notions of good and evil are the offspring 
of our fentiments of love and hatred. I could 
demondrate th^tji/fiite and gadnefs arenotmere- 
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ly abifraift ideas, 
in the underftanding; bu 
affections of the foul cnligh 
proceeding in regular progt 
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the law of natureis 
: founded on fome in- 
1 heart*. But I am 



• Even the precept of doing as wc would be done ^ 
has no true foundation except in conlcieiiceand fenlibilitf. 
Where is the precife reafon for my afling as if I «m 
another, efpeclally, if lam moially ciitaio thit I fid^ 
never be in liis iilunion > Who will be anfw^W^' 
provided I obferve this maxim, thai others will not aS 
upon thefame principle with nii;? The villain reaps ad* 
vantage from tbe probity of the iuK-, and fiom his gurn 
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not writing 3 treiitlfe of morals or metaphyficks, 
not a courfe of i'cience of any kind: I intend 
only to trace the order and progrefs of our 
knowledge and fentiments relative to our na- 
tural conftitution, Poffibly others may demooT 
Qrate what I have chofen in this place only to 
indicate. 

My Emilius, having hitherto regarded only 
himfelf, no fooner begins to confiderhis fellow- 
creatures, than he compares himfelf with them, 
and the firft fentiment excited by this compa- 
rifon is the defire of preference. This is the 
period when the natural love of himfelf changes 
into felfiflinefs, and when al! its attendant paf- 
fions begin to cxift ; but, in order to determine 
what particular paffions will be predominant 
in his charafler, whether he will incline to hu- 
inanity, compaffion, benevolence, or to envy, 
revenge, and cruelty it is neceffary to know, to 
what raiik of men he imagines himfelf to belong, 

iiijufticei he would beg!aJ iliat all the world were juft 
accept himfelf. This maxim, lay what we will, is hy 
no meaDS idvantageaua (□ honelt men. But when the 1 
^rce of an cicpanfive mind makEB me, a; it were, idcn- ^ 
ticall; the fame perfon with my feJlow-ctealure, I prevent 
hii fuffering for my own fake, and in this I follow nature 
whoinfpiresme with the defire of my own well-being in 
all fitualioni. Hence, I conclude that the precepts of 
»tWnl t*w are not founded merely upon reslbn : they 
■eft npon a more certain and fotid ba[i). The love of j 
qunkiod derived from felf-love is the great principle of M 
human juftice. The fummary of all morality is givei 
the golpel Udder that of the law. 

Vol. II. I and \ 
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and what kind of obftacles he will have to re- 
move, before he can arrive at the place which 
he intends to occupy. 

In order to direft him in his choice, after 
having fhown him mankind by the accidents 
common to the fpecies, you will then Jhow them 
by their differences. Hence will arife the mci- 
fure of natural and civil inequality, and a juft 
pi£^ure of the whole order of fociety. 

We muft ftudy fociety by ftudying men, and 
men by ftudying fociety. Thofe who treat mo- 
rals and politicks fcparately, will never be ac- 
quainted with either. By firft coniidering man's 
primitive relations, we perceive in what man- 
ner they ought to affeS: him, and what paffiotf 
they ought to produce : we difcover that it Is 
reciprocally as the progrefs of the paffions thit 
thefe relations multiply or diminifh. It is not 
(6 much their power, as their moderation, which 
renders mankind independent. He whofe dc- 
fires are few, has few attachments -, but, con- 
foundijig our luxuriant defires with our phyfical 
neceffittes, thofe who have confidered the latter 
as the foundation of human fociety, have miC- 
taken the efFed for the caufe, and have confe- 
quently purfued a continued chain of falfe rea* 
foning. 

There is, in the ftate of nature, an equality 
of real and unalterable right; for it is impoffible 
that in fuch a ftate, the difference between man 
and man fliould be fo great as to render one 
dependent on the other. In the ftate of civil 

fociety. 
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(bciety, there is a chimericai equality of righ: 
for the means intended to maintain that right 
lerve only to deftroy it, and the ftrength of the 
publick being added to that of the ftrongcr Iti 
order to opprefs the weak, deftroys the equili- 
brium in which mankind were placed by na- 
ture*. From this firft con tradition proceed 
all the others which we obferve, in civiJ fociety, 
between appearance and reality. The many 
will always be facriflced to the few, and publick 
interert to that of particulars. The fpecioua 
names of jufliceaiid fub ordination will be made 
the inftruments of violence and the weapons of 
iniquity. Hence it follows, that thofe diftinn 
guifhed orders of men, which pretend to "be 
ufcful to the reft, are in reality, at the expencC 
of the reft, ufeful only to themfelves ; and hence 
inay be determined what confidcration they de* 
fcrve according to the laws ofreafonand juf- 
tice. We are now to enqui re whether the rank 
which they have affumed contributes more to- 
their own happinefs, that hence we may know 
what judgement we ought each of us to form of 
our own lot. This is the proper objefl of our 
preftnt enquiry ; but it will be neceflary firil to 
make ourfelves acquainted with the htlin»R 
bwrt. 

1 2 If 

* The Dniverfal fpirit of laws, in all countries, Is to 
faTmir the ftrong in oppofilion lo the weak, and to aflift 
dtoTcffho have potTEirioni againl) thofe who have none. 
TTiii tnconvoiiency if incviiible, and without exctption. 
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If man is to be fhown to our pupil only ia 
mafqueradc, we might fave ourfelves that trou- 
ble, for he will fee enough of that without our 
affiftance; but fince the maik is not the man, 
and as youth ought not to be deceived, let us 
paint miankind as they really are ; but let them 
be exhibited in fuch a light as may excite his 
compaffion . rather than his contempt. That 
compaffion which implies a refolution to avoid 
their follies^, is^ the. moft laudable fentiment i 
man ican entertain with refpe£l to his fpecies. 

; \V;ith this. intention, we muft now take a dif- 
ferent route from that which we have hitherto 
purfued, and inftru<£l our pupil rather by the ex- 
perience of others, than by his own. If men 
deceive him, he will hate them; but if, whilft 
he is refpedled, they deceive each other, they 
will ' excite his compaffion. *' A view of the 
world ((aid Pythagoras) is like that of the 0- 
lympick games. Some carry on trade and are 
attentive only to their profit, others expofe their 
perfbns in purfuit of glory, whilft others again 
are mere/pedators of the fports, and thefe per- 
haps are.not the worfl employed. 

It were to be wifhed, that the companions of 
our pupil were fo chofen as to make him think 
well of thofe with whom he converfes, and that 
it were poffible to give him fo juft a knowledge 
of the world as to make him think ill of all its 
tranfa£tions. He fhould know that man is na- 
turally good, he fhould perceive it in his own 
heart, and judge of his neighbour by himfelf; 

but 
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>ut let him obfcrve how mankind are depraved 
uid perverted by fociety : fliow him that their 
prejudices are the fource of all their vices* Let 
him be inclined to efteem each individual, but 
to defpife the multitude. Make him fenfible^ 
that all men wear nearly the fame mafk ^ but 
that there are fome faces much handfomer than 
the maiks by which they are difguifed. 

This method, it muft be confefTed, has its in* 
conveniencies, and is fomewhat difEcult in prac* 
tice; for, by making him fo early an obferver^ 
by teaching him to fcan the actions of men fo 
minutely, you will render him flanderous and 
(atyrical, peremptory and uncharitable in his 
judgement. He will grow familiar with the 
fight of vice; and, as by cuftom we lofe our 
fenfibility for the wretched, he will foon con- 
template the a<^ions of the wicked without 
horrour. He will foon confider the general de- 
pravity as an example for his imitation, rather 
than as a lefTon of infl-ruftion, and will fee no 
reafon why he fhould endeavour to be better 
than the reft of mankind. 

If, on the contrary, you mean to proceed, 
methodically and whilft you difplay the human 
heart, (how him the application of thofe ex- 
ternal caufes which convert our natural incli- 
nations into vices; by thus tranfporting him 
from fcnfible to intelleftual objefts, you employ 
a metaphyfical procefs which he cannot com- 
prehend; you fall into the error, which we have 
hitherto fo carefully avoided, of teaohing by lef-. 

I 3 fons 
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ions which have the appearance of mere precept*' 
and of iiibftituting the experience and autfaority 
of the mafterj in^he room of his own experience 
and the nati^Val progrefs of his reafon. 

To obviate thefe obje£tions, and to bring 
him acquainted with the human heart, withosC 
endangering his own, I would {how him man- 
kind at a diftance, in other times and other 
places; fo that he might be a fpe&ator of the 
ibene.without having it in his power to become 
an ador. This is the proper time to introduce 
hiftory; there be will read the heart of mao* 
without the affiftance of philofdphical letSures; 
there he will heboid mankind, not as their ac- 
complice or accufer, but^ as their impartial 
judge. 

If we would know men, it is neceflary that 
we (hould fee them ad. Our cotemporaries 
expofe their words, and conceal their anions; 
but hiftory lifts the veil, and we found our judge- 
ment upon fafts.' In hiftory even the words of 
men ferve to afcertain their chara&er; for by 
comparing them with their adions, we fee at 
once what they really are, and what they would 
appear to be: the more they difguife themfelves, 
the better they are known. 

Unfortunately, the ftudy of hiftory is not 
without its. dangers and^inconveniencies of va- 
rious kinds. It is a very difficult matter to place 
one's felf in fuch a point of view, as to be able 
to judge equitably of our fellow -creatures. It is 
one of the common vices of hiftory, to paint 

4 • man 
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man in a difadvantagqous, rather than a favour- 
able light*. Revolutions and fatal cataftrophes 
being moft intereiUng^ fo long as a people have 
continued to increafe and profper in the calm of 
a peaceable government, hiftory hath remained 
fileat^ i( fpea|c$ of nations only when, growing 
infupportable to themfelves, they begin to in- 
terfere with their neighbours, or to fuffer their 
neighbours to interfere with them : it begins 
not to niake them illuftrious till they are already 
on the decline: in ibort, all our hillories begin, 
wbiore they ought to end. We are favoured * 
with very exadt accounts of thofe nations which 
verge towards deftru(9;ion ; but of thofe which 
have been flourifbing,we have no hiftory at all : 
tbey bave. been fo wife and fo happy as to fur- 
niib no events worth recording. Even in our 
<m[n times we fee th^t thoiie governments which 
aft ^ft conduced are leaft qientigned. Only 
bad men are celebrated, whilft the good are for-» 
gytteuii or turned into ridicule: tbu$ hiftory, as 
well .^ pbi]ofophy, never ceafes to calumniate 
mankind. 

But the hiftorical relation of fa£(s is by no 
i^eana an accurate delineation of them^ as they 
really happened: they change their afpe£l: in 
tbe brain of the hiftorian, they bend to his in# 
tereft, and are tindlured by his prejudices. What 
hiftprian ever brought bis reader to the fqene Qf 
afUon, and Oiowed the event exactly a$ it hap- 
pened i £very thing is di%uifed by ignorance 
or partiality, tlow eafy.it i$> by 4 different 

I 4 ^fcpre- 
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reprefentation of circumftances, to give a thou- 
fand various appearances to the fame fo£b? 
Show an objeft in different points of vi^, and 
we hardly believe it to be the fame, and yet 
nothing is changed, exdept the eye of the fpec- 
tator. Is it fufficient for the honour of truth, 
to exhibit a real fa<St in a falfe light f How 
often has it happened that a few trees more or 
lefs, a hill upon the right or left, or a fudden 
cloud of duft, have turned the fcale of viftory, 
without the caufe being perceived? Neverthe- 
lefs the hiftorian will affigh a reafon for the 
viflory or defeat with as much confidence as if 
he had been at the fame inftant in every part of 
the battle. Of what confequence are mere hi€ts, 
or what am I to learn from a relation of events 
of whofe caufes I am totally ignorant i The 
hiflorian, it is true, affiglis caufes, but they are 
of his own invention: even criticifm itielif} is 
nothing more than the art of conje6luring j the 
art of feledling, from a number of lies, that 
which bears the nearefl refemblance to truth. 

Probably you have read Cleopatra, or CaiTan- - 
dra, or other books of the fame kind. The 
authour makes choice of a known event, which 
he accommodates to his defign, adorns with cir- 
cumilances of his own invention, and perfonages 
which never exifted, crowding fifiion upon fic- 
tion to make his ftory more entertaining. Now, 
I fee little difference between thofe romances and 
our real hiftories, except that the romance- writer 
gives a greater fcope to his own itngginatiqn, 

and 
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and the hiftorian accommodates himfelf more to 
that of other people : to which I may add, that 
the former has a moral obje<ft in view, either 
good or bad, about which the latter gives him- 
felf no concern. 

It will be urged, 'that the veracity of hiftory 
IS of lefs confequence than the truth of man- 
ners and charafters ; provided we have a faith- 
ful delineation of the human heart, no matter 
whether events are truely reported or not j for j 
after all, what concern have we with fafts that 
happened two thoufand years ago? You are 
quite in the right, if your hiilorian has painted 
his manners and characters from nature ^ but, 
'Chce they are chiefly creatures of his own ima- 
gination, are we not falling into the very error 
we' endeavoured to avoid, by giving thiat credit 
to the hiftorian which we refufed to our tutor? 
If my pupil is to fee nothing but ideal reprefen- 
jations, I would choofe to fketch them with nriy 
ow)i hand, as, in that cafe, they will probably 
be better adapted. 

' The worft hittorians, for a young reader, are 
thofc vfho favour us with their judgement.. A 
plain narrative of fads is all he wants : let 
him judge for himfelf, and he will learn to know 
mankind. If he is conftantly guided iby an 
authour's opinion, he fees only with the eyes of 
another; and when thefe are taken"* froitt hifn 
he does not fee at all. 

I throw afide modern hiftory, not only be- 
taufe it has no charaflqriftick^ and that all our 

I 5 men 
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men exaftly refemble each other ; but becaufe 
our hiftorians, intent only on difplaying their 
talents, think of nothing but painting portraits 
highly coloured, and which frequently bear no 
refemblance to any thing in nature *. The 
ancients, in general, abound lefs in portraiture, 
and fhow lefs wit, but more fenfe in their re- 
flexions; yet even the ancients are very dif- 
ferent from each other: we fhould at firft ra- 
ther prefer the moft fimple, than the moft pro- 
found and judicious. I would neither put Pdly- 
bius nor Salluft into the hands of a boy ; as for 
Tacitus, he is intelligible only to old men. 
We muft learn to read, in the adions of men, 
the outlines of the human heart, before we at- 
tempt to fathom it to the bottom. We muft 
learn to read fadls before maxims. Philofophy, 
laid down in maxims, belongs only to expe- 
rience^ Youth ought to generalize nothing: 
all our inftrudlions ihould be derived from par- 
ticular examples. 

Thucydides, in my opinion, is the beft mo- 
del for hiftorians : he relates fafts without judg- 
ing of them; but he omits no circumftance 
which may ferve to direct the judgement of bis 
reader. He prefents every obje£l to our fight; 
and; fo far from int^rpofing his autl^ority, he 
carefglly conceals bimfelf from us : we do not 

fcem 

* See Davila, Guicciardini, Strada^ SoIis» Machia?el» 
and fpinetifhes CTeri Thiianiis himfelf. Vertot is almoft 
th« only one who hat not fallen into this ?icioiis practice 
(»f fortrait- painting. 
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feem to read events^ but a£fcually to fee them. 
Unfortunately his conftant fufaje^i: is war, an^ 
a recital of battles is, of all things, the leaft in- 
ftrufUve. Xenophon's retreat of the ten thou* 
fand, and Caefar^^ Commentaries, are remarka- 
bfo for the fame. prudence and the fame defe<5):. 
Honefl^ Herodotus, without painting, without 
maxims, but flowing, fimple, and full of plea- 
fing and interefting particulars, would be per- 
haps the beft hiftorian, if his details did not fre- 
quently degenerate into puerility, more likely. 
to vitiate than improve the tafte of youth : it 
requires difcernmeiit to read Herodotus.— I take 
no notice of Livy at prefent, except tb^t he 
is a politician, a rhetorician, and every thing 
that is improper at this age. 

Hiftory is generally defective in recording 
only thofe fads which are rendered confpicuous 
by name, place, or date; but the flow progref-- . 
five c^ufes of thofe fa&s, not being thus dif- 
tinguifliedj remain for ever unknowp. How 
frequently do we find a battle,, loft or won^, 
mentioiied as the caufe of a revolution, whicb^ 
was become inevitable before the battle was. 
fought? War is generally nothing more than ' 
a manifeftation of events already detei:auned by. 
KOial caufes,. o£ which hiftorians ^re ignorant. 

The fpipit of philofophy has, in like man;^. 
nev, i6fc6ied many of the writers in this age;. 
bat I am in doubt whether truth gains any-^ 
dung by their labours. A madnefs for fyftem. 
baviiig got pofleffion of them 9II, they neyer en- 

1 6 devour 
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deavour to fee things as they really are, but as 
they beft agree with their favourite hypothcfcs. 

To thefe reflexions we may add, that hiftory 
is a reprefefttation of aftions rather than of men, 
who are ihown only at certain intervals, in 
their veftments of parade : we fee man only in 
publick life, after he has put himfelf in a proper 
pofition for being viewed. Hiftory follows him 
not into his houfe, into his clofet, among his 
family and friends : it paints him only when 
he makes his appearance i it ^hibits bis drefs 
and not his perfon. 

I fhould rather choofe to begin the ftudy of 
the humaa heart by reading the lives of parti- 
cular men : for there it is impoffible for the hero 
to conceal himfelf a moment. The biographer 
purfues him into his moft fecret recefles, and 
expofes him to the piercing eye of the fpedator; 
be is beft known when he believes himfelf moft 
concealed. ^^ I like (fays Montagne) thofe 
biographers who give us the hiftory of counfels, 
rather than events^ who (how us what paffes. 
within, rather than without: therefore Plu- 
tarch is the writer after my own heart." 

I confejRs the genius of a people is very dif- 
ferent from that of man confidered as aa indi- 
vidual, and that we ihall be imperk&ly ac« 
quainted with mankind if we negle£l the ftudy 
of the multitude ; but it it alfo true, that we 
muft begin by ftudying man in order to know 
mankind; and that if we know the propenfities 
of each individual, it will not be difficult to 

forefec 
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brefee their efFeSs when combined in the body 
3f the people* 

Here again we are obliged to have recourfe to 
the ancients, partly for the reafons already ur- 
ged, but more efpecially becaufe all familiar and 
low, though true and chara£leriftick details, are 
inconfiftent with the polite ftyleof the moderns ; 
hence men are equally adorned and difguifed 
in private as in publick life. Decency, no lefs 
fevere in defcription than in adlion, permits us 
to fay nothing in publick which we are not al- 
lowed to do\ and as men are to be fhown only 
in difguife, we learn as little of them in books 
as from our theatres. We may write and re- 
write the lives of kings as often as we pleafe, 
but we (ball never fee another Suetonius*. 

Plutarch's, excellence confifts chiefly inthofe 
very minutiae into which we dare not enter. 
There is an inimitable gracefulnefs in his man- 
ner of painting great men engaged ia trivial 
employments, and he is fo happy in the choice of 
his incidents, that frequently a fingle word, a 
fmile, a gefture, is fufficient to chara£leriie 
his hero. Hannibal with a judicious piece of 
pleafantry, re«animates his difheartened troops, 
and leads them fmiling to the battle which open- 
ed to hini.the gates of Italy. In AgefUaus aftride 

upon 

* Only one of our hiftorians^ who has imitated the 
gfud ftrokct of Tacitus, has dared to copy Suetonius, 
tad fometimes to tranfcribe Comines, in their deieiit \ 
bat he has been condemned by the criticks for this cu:* 
f^pl^incei which really adds merit to his book* 
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upon a ftick, I admire the conquerour of a great 
monarch. Caefar, in paffing through a poor Til* 
lage, and talking familiarly with his friends, 
difclofes, without intending it, the deceiver, 
who before pretended he only wanted to be on 
an equality with Pompey. 

Alexander fwallows a medicine without fpcak- 
ing a word; this was the moft brilliant mo- 
ment of his life: Ariilrdes writes his own name 
upon a fhell, ancl thus juftifies hl9 firname: 
Philopcemen throws afide his robe and cktyes 
wood in the kitchen of hfs hoft. This is the 
true art of painting. We ought not to judge of 
phyfiognomy by the ftrongeft lines in the ftcc, 
nor of the charafters of men by their great ac- 
tions. Publick tranfaftions are either too com» 
mon or too much ftudied and prepared; yet 
thefc are the only incidents worthy the dignity 
of modern hiflory. 

Marfhal Turenne was inconteftably one. of 
the greateft men of the laft age^ The writer 
of his life has had the cdurage to render it infee- 
refting by relating fome minute particulars which 
make his hero known and beloved ; but how 
fnany was he not obliged to fupprefs, whicl| 
would have taught us to know and love him fttll 
more ! I ihall inftance only-one, which I hav« 
from good authority, and which Plutarch would 
by no means have omitted, but which Ramfay* 
if he had known iX% would not have dwi tQ 
relate. 
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The Marfhal happened, one hot day, to be 

looking out at the window of his ante-chamber 

in a white waiftcoat and night-cap. A fcrvant 

entering the room, deceived by his drefs, mif- 

takes him for one of the under cooks. He comes 

fbftly behind him, and with a hand, which was 

ROt of the lighteft, gives him a violent flap on 

the breech. The Marfhal inftantly turns about, 

and the fellow frightened out of his wits, be<^ 

holds the face of his mafter : down he drops 

upon his knees — " OA/ Aiy lord! I thought it 

was Georgi^'^^^ And fuppofe it had been George 

(replied the Marihal rubbing his backfide) you 

ought not to have Jiruck quite Jo hard.** Such 

are the flrokes our modern daubers dare not at* 

tempt. Go on, and remain for ever deftitute 

of nature, void of fenfibility! fteel your hearts 

with your wretched decorum 9 and by your for* 

siality render yourfelves defpicable I But, thou 

honeft yetmg man, who readeft this anecdote, 

flad who feeleft with tendernefs all that fweet* 

nefs of difpofttion which it immediately indi-. 

Cites, and which is fo rarely found in our firft 

emotions; read alfo the minutise of this great 

man when his birth and name were in queftion. 

Rtmember it is the fame Turenne who con- 

ftantly gave place to his nephew, fo that one 

fflight always perceive the child to be a fovereign 

prince. Compare the(e contrafts^ love nature, 

defpife opinion, and know mankind. 

There are few people capable of conceiving 
dK eflfeft^ whidi reading, thus direAed, will 

have 
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have upon young minds. Accuftomed, from 
our infancy, to grow dull by poring overbooks, 
and to read without thinking, we are ftill left 
afFeded by what we read ; for having within 
ourfelves the fame paffions and prejudices widi 
which hiftory abounds, every tranfa&ion ap- 
pears natural, becaufe we ourfelves have devi- 
ated from nature, and we judge of others ac« 
cordingly. But let us, on the contrary, imagine 
a youth educated according to my principles; 
my Emilius, for example, in whom, to pre- 
ferve a found judgement and integrity of heart, 
has been the obje6l of eighteen years affiduity. 
Let us fuppofe him, when . the curtain is drawn 
up, cafting bis eyes, for the firft time, on the 
ftage of the world ; or rather, placed behind 
the fcenes, obferving the adors drefs and un- 
drefs, and counting the cords and pullies, by 
the grofs delufion of which the eyes of the fpcc- 
tatorsare deceived. His firft furprife will foon 
be fucceeded by emotions of fliame, and difdaitt 
of his fpecies: he will, with a juft contempt, 
behold mankind their own dupes, debafing : 
themfelves by fuch puerile occupations; but he 
will weep to fee his brethren tear each other in 
pieces for mere ibadows : not fatisfied with be- 
ing men, becoming bcafts of prey. 

Certainly, with the difpofitions natural to our * 
pupil, if our tutor has any judgement in the 
choice of books, or capacity to dire£l the youth 
in his reflexions, his reading will be in ttk&y 
a courfe of practical philofophy; better and 

more 
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more intelligible than the idle fpeculations which 
confound the feilfes of our young people in the 
fchools. ' 

Cyneas, hayirtg followed Pyrrhus through all 
his romantickprojeds, aiks him what real bene-^ 
fit -he wou4d reap from the conqueft of the 
whole world, fince he could not enjoy that- 
which he aheady poiTefled, without fo much 
trouble and anxiety i We fee nothing in this 
qoeftion, except a flight flafh of wit which im- 
mediately vahifhes; but Emilius perceives in 
it a wife reflexion,' which he himfelf might have 
made, and which can never be effaced from his 
mind, becaufe it meets with no oppofite preju- 
dice to hinder the impreflion. When in reading 
the life of this m^man, he finds afterwards that 
all his grand defigns led him only to die by 
the hand of a woman; inftead of admiring his 
pretended heroifm, what will he behold, in all 
the exploits of fo great a general, and all the 
intrigues of fo fubile a politician, but fo many 
fleps in queft of that unlucky tile, which was 
to terminate all his fchemes by an -inglorious 
death? 

. All xonquerours have not been killed; all 
ufurpers have not fallen in their enterprifes; 
many of them have appeared happy in thefu-. 
perScial opinion of the vulgar; but one who, 
not impofed on by appearances, judges of men's 
happinefs by the ftate of their hearts, will 
difcover . mifery even in their fuccefs, corroding 
anxiety and infatiable ideftres increafe with their 

. . fortune. 
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fortune, uid will fee them gapping for breath as 
they advance, without ever reaching the prize. 
He will compare them to travi^llers, who in their 
firlt attempt to pafstiK AJps, thinit every moun- 
taip the laft, and when they reach the top, are 
difcouraged, toiinii Hill higher mountains before 
tliem. . , 

Auguftu! having fubje<5tcdhis rellow-dtizens, 
and. ^ftroyed his rivals, governed during forty 
yeais the greateft empire that ever cxiftedj 
but did this iaimenfe power hinder him from 
beating his hcad againft the wall, and filling the 
palace with his cries, when he defired of Varus 
his cxterminitedlegions? If he had even con- 
quered all hij enemies, what would his vain tri- 
umphs liave fignified, fo long as his troubles were 
dailyincreafing, his deareft friends attempting his 
life, and: he himfelf reduced to bcwai! the infamy 
or death of all his reJationsf The poor wretch 
would govern the world, and was not able to go- 
vern his own family ! What was the confo- 
quence ? He faw his nephew, his adopted fon, 
and his fon-in-!aw, perilh in the flower of their 
age; his grand-fon was reduced to eat his bed- 
ftraw, to prolong his miferable exiftence a few 
hours ; his daughter and his grand-daughter 
iinilhed their infamous lives, one in mifery and 
want on a defert iiland, the other in prifon by 
the hand of an executioner. At laft, the great 
Auguitus himfelf, the folitary remnant of his 
unhappy family, is reduced by his own wife to 
leave the government of his empire to that mon- 
fter 
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fter Tiberius. Such was the lot of this mighty 
ruler of the worltt» fo univerfaily celebrated 
for his glory and felicity : can I believe that 
any one of thofe who are captivated by fuc^ 
phantoms, would purchafe them at the lams 
price? 

1 have choren ambition for an examplej but 
the cffe^s of all the human paflions afford the 
fame lefibn to thofe who ftudy hiftory with a 
delign to know themfelvcs, and to learn wiCiioni 
from the dead. The time draws near, when 
the life of Antoninus will afford more in- 
ftrudion to a young man than that of Augultus* 
Emilius may poffibly be a little bewildered among 
the warietyof objedls which this new ftudy will 
prefent ; but, perceiving that mankind have, lo 
all ages been blinded by their palEons, he wiU 
learn to fee tlirough their illufion before they 
cxill in himfclf. 

Thefe inftrudtions I own, are not well adapt- 
ed to him ; and poffibly they may alfo be found 
too late and infuSicient : but you will pleale 
to recolleiS, that thefe arc not the Icffons which 
1 intended to inculcate by this method of ftudy- 
ing hiftory. I had another objeft in view, which. 
muft certainly be attained, if it is not the fault of 
the teacher. 

Let us remember, that felf-Ioveno foonerdif- 
plays itfelf, than perfonal intereft begins to afl i 
that our young man compares himfelf with 
everyone he obfcrves : it is therefore neceffary, 
that we fhould know wha.t rank he alTumes 
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among his fellow- creatures, after having exa- 
mined them. In the common method by which 
chilJren arc taught to read hiftory, they are to be 
transfprmcJ alternately into the various charac- 
ters,- aS they arife : thus the pupli is nowaCicero, 
now a Trajan, and by and by an Alexander. 
Thiishe israortified upon reflexion, and regrets 
that he is only himfelf, I do not deny that this 
method Biay have its advantages; but with re- 
gard to my tmilius, if in his comparifons it 
flipuld ever happen that he had rather be another 
than himfelf, were it even Socrates or Cato, all 
is loft. He, who begins tobe eftrangcd from 
himfelf, will foon forget himfelf entirely. 

Men arc not beft known by the phiiofophers; 
who view them through the prejudices ofphilo- 
fophy, and there Is no clafs of people more 
prejudiced. A favsge judges more rationally 
of mankind than aphilofopher ; the firft is fen- 
fible of his own vices, isangry at our's, and fays 
to himfelf, wc are all knaves ; the latter regards 
us witiiout emotion, and cries, you are all fools. 
He is in the right for we none of us purfuevlce 
for its own fake. My Emiiius is the favage, 
with this difttrence only, that having more re- 
flexion, being more accumftomed to compare 
ideas, and to view our errours with more cir- 
cumfpedlion, he places a ftronger guard over 
himfelf, and judges only from what he knows. 

We are irritated by our own paflions againft 
thofe of others. It is fclf-intereft which makes 
us hate the wicked ; if they had done us noevil, 
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ire (hould feel for them more pity than hatred. 
The evil which the wicked do to us, makes us 
brget that which they do to themfelves. We 
liould more readily pardon their vices, if we 
cnew how feverely they are punifhed by their 
>wn hearts. We perceive the offence, but we 
io not fee the^ punifhment : the advantages are 
apparent, but their fufferings invifible. He who 
thinks he enjoys the fruits of vice, feels no lefs 
torment than if he had not been fuccefsful ; the 
objeA is changed, but his inquietude is the 
Gunez.in vain he makes a difplay of his good 
fortune, and conceals his heart; it is vifible 
through his conduct, but vifible to thofe only 
whofe hearts are of a different mould. 

We are feduced by thofe paffions which we 
participate, and offended with thofe which op- 
pofeour intereft; ^nd hence we blame in others 
that which we ourfelves would imitate. This 
iedudion and averfion are inevitable, when we 
are obliged to fuffer from others thofe evils 
which we in their iituation fhould perpetrate. 

What then is required towards an accurate 
obfervation of men? An ardent defire to know 
them, impartiality in our judgement, and fen* 
fibility of heart fufficient to conceive all the 
.Variety of human paffions, yet fo calm as not to 
be -under their influence. If there be any pe- 
riod of life peculiarly favourable to this fiudy, 
it is certainly the prefent age of Emilius : if we 
fuppofe him younger, mankind are above his 
comprehenfion J if older, he would refemble 

the 
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tlif rt-ft. Opinion, whoR- univerfal empire he 
contcmpiatcs, 'has hitherto acquired no do- 
minion over him. The paffions, whofeeffeflshe 
percdves, havt- not yet iiifl.imeci his heart. Asa 
man, he feels for his brethren; but as a judge 
of his peers, he is juft, and therefore cannot 
poflibly wiftl himfcif in the place of any other 
man, bec;uifc the genenilaim of all human drf- 
quietude, being fouiideti on prejudices to which 
he'is a ftranger, muft neceffarily appear chimeri- 
caJ. Astohispart, all his dcfires are within his 
reach. He has ftrength, health*, moderation, 
few wants, and thofe few he has the power of 
fatisfjring. Educated in the mofl extenfive li- 
bcrly, he has no conception of any evil greater 
than ("ervitude. He pities the wretched kings 
who are flaves to thofe by whom they areobeyed; 
he is forry for thofe pretended fages, who are 
dupes to their vain reputation ; he feels compaf- 
fion for the rich fools, who are martyrs to pomp 
and pageantry; he deplores thofe feeming volup- 
tuaries, who languifh through a tedious life, 
merely for the fake of beiiig deemed men of plea- 
fure: hewill alfo pity his moft inveterate enemy; 
" for(fayshe) the unhappy man foolilhly malces 
his own fate dependent on mine." 

One ftep farther, and we reach the goal. Self- 
intereft is an ufeful but dangerous inftrument; it 
often cuts the hand that holds it, and feldom pro 
daces 
• I believe I may {afe]y numbev health and a fftoi 
conflilution among tlieefFffti of his education, or rMbtt 
soioog the gifts of nUur-e prefei veil by his education. 
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luces good without evil. Emilius, refle<Sing on 
lis fuperiority among the human fpecies, will be 
smpted to fuppofe the work of your reafon to 
jc the produce of his own, and to attribute his 
lappinefs to his merit. Mankind, fays he to 
Irimfelf, are fools, but I am wife. Whilft he 
pities others he defpifes them ; in <?ongratulating 
himfelf, he increafes his felf-efteem, and per- 
ceiving that he is - happier than the reft of the 
world, he imagines himfelf more deferving. This 
errour is moft of all to be dreaded, becaufe it is 
moft difficult to remove. Should he continue 
in this fituation, he would reap but little advan- 
tage from all our labour. Were I to choofe, I 
think I ihould prefer the 111 ufion of prejudice 
to that of pride. 

Truely gcat men are not miftaken in their 
fuperiority; they fee, they feel it, and are not 
Jcfs mbdcft. The more they poffefs, the more 
fenfible they are of what they ftill want. They 
are lefs proud of their elevation above us, than 
bumbled by the fenfation of their own mifery; 
and with regard to the excluiive advantages they 
poffefs, they are too wife to be vain of what 
they had no merit in acquiring. A good man 
has fome reafon to be proud of his virtue; but 
why ftould a man of natural talents be vain i 
What Ixad Racine done that he was not Fradon f 
or BoHeau, that he was not born Cotin ? 

Here again the cafe is different, let us con- 
"tinue in the common courfe of things. I neither 
fiippo(e my pupil a fuperlative genius, nor a 

blockhead. 
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blockhead. I take him from ihcclafs of com- 
mon undcrftan dings, becaiife I mean to try the 
{_Ower of education. Extraordinary cafes have 
jQothIng CO dowith rules. If Emilius, in con- 
i^uence of my care, fhould prefer his own be- 
ing, his own perception of things to that of 
other inen, he is in the right; but when he 
ttierefoi'e concludes hinnfelf to have been born 
a peculiar favourite of nature, he is certainly 
wrong. He is in an errour and muft be unde- 
ceived ; or rather letus endeavour to prevent the 
errour, left it fliould not afterwards be in our 
pQwer to remove it. 

There is no folly of which a man, who it 
notafool, may not be cured, except vanity ; is 
to this if any thing will do, it muft be expe- 
rience : at Icaft if taken in time this may pre- 
vent its growth. It were ridiculous to lofe your 
Jabour in demonftrating to your pupil, that he 
is a man like others, aiid fubjeiEl to the fame 
frailties: he mull perceive it himfelf, or your 
. arguments will be to no purpofe. This is ano- 
ther exceptinn to my own rules : it is that of ex- 
} pofiiig my pupil to every accident which may 
I fcrve to convince him that .he is not wifer than 
I the reft of mankind. Our adventure with the 
juggler muft be repeated in a thoufand different 
ifliapes. Let flatterers take every advantage of 
him ; if he fufFers himfelf to be led into folly 
and extravagance by young rakes, I let him rilk 
the d^gerj if he falls iiito the fnates of gam- 
blers 
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biers, I fufter him to become their dupe*; I let 
them flatter him, and rob him of his money ; 
and when after entirely exhaufting his purfe, 
they iinifh by making him the fubje6i of their 
mirth, I return them thanks, in his prefence, 
for the excellent leflbn which they have taught 
my pupil. The only decoys into which I (hall 
prevent his falling are thofe of proftitutes ; in 
Other inftances, all I (hall do for him will be to 
partake his danger, and fubmit to all the af- 
fronts to which he is expofed. I ihall bear 
every thing with patience, without uttering a 
fingle word of reproach, and you may be cer- 
tain, if mydifcretionbeproperly fuftained, that 
ytih^Lt I have undergone upon his account will 
make a deeper impreffion on his heart than all 
that be himfelf has fufFered. 

*Not that ourpupii will be much expofed to this dan«« 
gtr, becaufe he will be in no want of variety of amufe* 
aeiitSy and is hardly acquainted with the ufe of money. 
Thetwofprings by which children are generally moved are 
iotcreft and vanky, and thefe are alfo uied by iharpers 
and coarle^ans in the feqnel. When you fee their ava* 
rice excited by rewards^ and hear them applauded^ at 
ten years old, for their performance in fome publick 
exerctfe in the academy, you juft fee how they will leave 
tfadr purfe in a gaming houfe at twenty, and their health 
in a brothel. I would always lye a wager that the beft 
fieholar in his clafs will turn out the greateft debauchee* 
It smift be always remembered^ however, that it is my 
OMiflant maxim to conHder things in the worft light. At 
firft, indeed, I endeavour to prevent vice, and afterwards 
ifappofe it committed, in order to point out the remedy. 

Vol* II. K I cannot 
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1 cannot help taking notice of the ridiculous 
dignity of fome tutors, who, in order to appear 
wonderfully wife, degrade the undcrftanding of 
their pupil, afFcd to treat him as a child, and to 
diftinguiih themfelves from him in every tranf- 
a£^ion. So far from thus depreffing his juvenile 
fpirit, you ought to omit nothing diat may teod 
to ekvate your pupil's mind. That his may be- 
come your equals, treat them as fuch; fincc 
you cannot lift them up to your level, defcend 
without fcruple to thcir's. Remember that your 
honour is no longer in yourfelf but in your pu^ 
pil; to infpire him with courage! partake his 
faults ; and to efface his fliame you muft take it 
upon yourfelf : imitate that brave Roman whO| 
finding it impoiEble to rally his flying army, put 
himfclf at their head, and retreating with the 
reft, cried aloud : *' they do notfiy^ they only folkw 
thar leader. '^ Was he diflionoured by this con- 
dud ? by no means : by thus facrificing his glory 
he increafed its luftre. The force of duty and 
the charms of virtue command oimt approbation, 
in fpite of ourfelves, and overturn all our irra- 
tional prejudices. If I were ' to receive from 
Emilius a box on the ear in confequence of per- 
forming my duty to him, fo far from reieoting 
the affront, I fliould boaftof it wherever I came; 

* 

and I am of opinion there iare few people in the 
world bafe enough not to efleem me the more on 
that very account. 

Not that our pupil ought to fuppofe his tutor 
as ignorant as himfelf, and as eafy to be impofed 

on. 
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611. Such an opinion might do in a mere child, 
who, being incapable of comparing ideas, brings 
mankind to a le^el with himfclf, and gives his 
confidence to thofe only who know how to re- 
duce themfelves to his ftandard. But a youth 
of theage of Emilius, and of his fenfe, is not to 
be thus impofed on. His confidence in his go« 
vernour is of another kind : it is founded on the 
authority of reafon and fuperiority of knowledge, 
on advantages which are obvious to the pupil, 
and of whofe utility to himfelf he has no doiibt. 
Long experience has convinced him that he is 
beloved by his tutor; that his tutor is a prudent, 
fenflble man, who has both the inclination and 
power to promote his happinefs; and therefore 
it is bis intereft to liflen to his advice. 

But, if the tutor fufFers himfelf^ be as ea£]y 
deceived as his pupil, will he not lofe his cre- 
dit and forfeit the right of advifing? Or would 
it not be equally improper for our youth to fup« 
pok that his tutor laid fnares for his fimplicity, 
and defignedly fufFered him to be imppfed.on? 
What then mutt be done to avoid thefe two in- 
conveniencies ? The beft method j and the 
moft natural, is to imitate his fimplicity and 
truth, warn him of the dangers to which he is 
expofed, point them out with pr>ecifion and per- 
fpicuity, but without exaggeration, iU-humour, 
or pedantry; and efpecially avoid delivering 
your advice in the flyle of commands, left that 
imperious tone fhould in time become necefTary. 
If, neverthelefs, he fhould perfifl, which doubt* 
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lels irii] ibrortinies be the cafe, (xw not a word, 
loLTc him 21 n:]] Jibertj*, fbSlcyw him, imitate 
him, ai^d thsx with all ciie good humour jon 
can 2>o£b]T afiUme. If the coniequcnces ihould 
grow too <iangerous, you can fiop them wDoi* 
CTcr you think proper. In the mean while, 
there can be no doubt but your former ad?ioe 
and prefent compliance will have their cfieA oa 
the mind of your pupil. His hiults are (b maoj 
reins in your hands to flop his courfe as often 
as it (hall be necefFary. The great art, theic- 
fore, of the tutor is fo to manage his opportuni- 
ties, and apply his exhortations, that he may be 
able to forefee when his pupil will comply and 
when he will periift; thus he will be conftantly 
furrounded by lefibns of experience, without 
^ being expofed to too much danger. 

Point out the evil confequence of his fiiults 
before he commits them: but never reproach 
him for what is paft, becaufe that will anfwer 
no other purpofe than to roufe and inflame his 
felf-love. Nothing can be more idle than the 
phrafe, / teld you what would happen* The 
beft method to make him remember what you 
fay, is to feem to forget it yourfelf. When you 
perceive him afhamed' of not having followed 
your advice, rai(e him gently from his humilia* 
tion by words of candour and encouragement 
Nothing will more certainly conciliate his af« 
Ic&ion than to find that, on his account, you 
arc unmindful of yourfelf; and that, inftead of 
exulting, you confole him. If, on the contrary, 

you 
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yDU add reproaches to his chagrin, he will 
infallibly hate you, and will determine to liften 
to you no longer, were it only to convince you 
that he differs from you in opinion with regard 
to the importance of your advice. 

Even your confolations may be fo ordered as 
to convey inftruftion, which will have the bet- 
ter cffeft for not having the appearance of a 
lediire. For inftance, by faying that^many 
others have committed the fame fault, you throw 
him off his guard, you corre(% whilft you feem 
only to pity him: for to him, who thought 
himfelf above the generality of young people, to 
confole him with their example muft be a mor- 
tifying circumftance; it is to infinuate that all 
the excmfe he can pretend to, is that they are 
no better than himfelf. 

The age of faults is the age of fables. In 
cenfuring the culpable under a borrowed mafk, 
you inftru£l without offending j your pupil per- 
ceives that the moral is no lie, by the truth of 
its application to himfelf. A child who has ne- 
ver been deceived by flattery will not compre- 
hend the fable which I heretofore examined ; but 
the forward youth, who has been duped by a* fy- 
cophant, perceives immediately that the raven 
was a fool. Thus from a fa£^ he draws a max- 
im) and the experience, which otherwife he 
would foon have forgotten, is, by a fable, deeply 
impreffed on his memory. There is no moral 
inftru£tion which may not be acquired either by 
our own experience or by that of others. In 
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cafes where this experience may be attetiddi 
with danger, it muftbe learnt from hiftory. When 
it may be done with fafety^ it is beft t6 let 
youth make the experiment; and then in- 
ftead of the moral, we reduce to maxims -Hie 
particular caies with which they uic acquain- 
ted, 

I do not mean that thefe maxims ought to be 
explained or even exprefled. Nothing can ke 
more abfurd than the morals with which fabks 
generally end ; as if the m<Mral was not included 
in the faMe, fo as to ap^ar obvious to the reader : 
why then ihould we deprive htm of the pleafuit 
of finding it himfelf ? The greatart of inftnic- 
tion is to render it pleafing to your pupil, and, 
at the fame time, not fo palpably explicit, as to 
leave his mind entirely inaftive. The pride of 
the tutor fliould leave fomething for that of the 
pupil ; let him fay to himfelf, I conceive, I pe- 
netrate, I aft, I inftrud myfelf. One of the 
reafons why the Pantaloon in the Italian comedy 
is to extrecmely tircfome, is his taking lb much 
pains to explain his low wit to the audience. I 
would not have a tutor to be a Pantaloon, and 
much lefs an authour. We fliould fpeak and 
write fo as to be underftood, but we arc not 
to fay all: he that fays all, fays very litdc 
in effect, for he will foon be difregarded. Of 
what confequence are thofe four lines which La 
Fontaine adds to the fable of the frog and th« 
ox ? Was he afraid it would not be underflood ? 
Could it be neceflary for fo great a painter to . 

write 
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write their names under his figures? So fiar from 
rendering his moral, by this means, general, 
he makes it particular, and by confining it to the 
obje&in queftion, prevents the reader from ap- 
plying it to any other. Before I put the fables 
of this inimitable writer into the hands of my 
pupil, I would certainly curtail each fable of its 
conclufion j in which the authour takes the trou- 
bk of explaining what he has before fo clearly 
aitd agreeably related. If the learner does not 
luiderilanil the fable without explication, be af-^ 
fored he will never underftand it all. 

Thefe fables ought to be difpofed in a manner 
more inftru^Slive, and better adapted to the capa- 
city of youth. Nothing can be more ridiculous 
than to follow the order in which they happen to 
be idtfced, without any regard to circumftance or 
occafion : firfl the raven, then the grafshopper, 
then the frog, then the two mules, and To on* 
Thefe two mules have made a particular impref- 
fion on my mind, becaufe I remember to have 
known a>b0y, who was intended for an employ- 
ment in the revenue, read, get by heart, and 
repeat thi^ hbie a thoufand times, without ever 
conceiving the leaft objection to the occupation 
for which he was intended. I not only do not 
remember ever to have known children make a 
folid application of the fables they had learnt, 
but I do not even recolleft ever to have feen 
any body trouble their heads about the matter. 
Moral inflru£lion is the pretence of this fludy; 
but the real intention both of the parent and 
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the child, is, by his repeating the fablel^ to ex- 
cite the admiration of the company : therefore, 
when he grows up, having no longer occafiofl 
to recite them, they all efcape his memory, at 
that very time when he ought to profit by them. 
In (hort, fables are calculated for the inftrudion 
of men only: it is therefore now the proper 
time for Emilius to begin. 

Notchoofing to be too explicit, I have point- 
ed out, at a diftance, thofe paths which di- 
verge from the right road ; being known, they 
may eafily be avoided. By purfuing that which 
I have traced out, I believe, your pupil will 
purchafe the knowledge of himfelf, and of man- 
kind, at the cheapeft ratepoffible; that he will 
be able to contemplate the fport of fbrtuM 
without envying her favourites; and will be fa^ 
tisfied with himfelf, without thinking other peo- 
ple lefs wife. We have begun to make hiin 
z&y in order to qualify him for a fpe£bitor : let 
us finifh our tafk. From the pit we fee the ob« 
jeds as they feem; but from the fcenes we be- 
hold them as they really are. If we mean to 
furvey the whole, we muft fix ourfelves in the 
proper point of view^ but we muft come nearer 
the objeA, when we defign to examine its parts. 
But under what pretqnfions can a ftripling enter 
into the affairs of the world ? What right ha9 
he to be initiated into thefe dark myfterics? 
The intrigues of pleafure arie inconfiftent with 
his intereft at that age: he can difpofe only of 
himfelf, and he might as well have nothing to 

difpofe 
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difpofe of. Man is the worft of all merchan- 
difc: among all our important rights of prO' 
pertjr, that of our perfons is the lealt confider- 
able. 

When I obfervc that during the age of the 
greateft aflivity, young people are generally con- 
fined to ftudies which arc merely fpeculative; 
and that they are afterwards fuddenly puOied 
into the world without the leaft experience, I 
find it to be a ptaftice contrary both to realbn 
and nature, and am no longer furprifed that fo 
few men are capable of conducing themfelves 
through life. Can my thing be more unac- 
countable than to fpend fo much time in teach- 
ing us things which are quite ufelefs, whilft the 
great art of ailing h entirely neglected. Under 
a pretence of forming us for fociety, wearein- 
ftruiSed as if each individual were deilincd to 
fpend his whole life in chimerical fpcculations 
alone in a eel). You teach your children a cer- 
tain form of words, and a few contorfions of 
the body, and then you conclude them perfeiflly 
acquainted with the art of living. I too have 
taught my Emilius how to live; for I have in- 
flrudied him how to live by himfelf, and have 
atfo taught him how to earn his bread : but this is 
not enough. In order to live in the world, it 
is neceflary that we fhould know how to deal 
with mankind, andihe means by which advan- 
tages are obtained; wc muft know how to cal- 
culate the a^ion and rea^ion of particular in- 
tercft ia civil fociety, and fo far to forefce events, 
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as not to be often deceived, but always to cm- 
brace the moft probable means of fuccefs. The 
laws do not permit children to tranfadt' their own 
affairs nor difpofe of their fortunes ; but why 
this precaution ? If till the age prefcribed they 
can acquire no experience, they will be na 
wifer at twenty-five than they were at fifteen. 
Without doubt it is neceffary to take care that 
a youth, blinded by ignorance and deceived by 
his paffions, commits no folly the confequences 
of which might be fatal ; but at all ages we are 
capable of beneficence, and, under the guidance 
of a prudent man, may certainly aiEft the un- 
happy. 

A child becomes attached to his mother and 
his nurfe by their peculiar care of him. The 
pradice of the focial virtues roots the love of 
humanity in the bottom of our hearts. By do- 
ing good a<^ions we become good ourfehves : I 
know of no method more certain. Employ 
your pupil in every good aftionjfrithin his power; 
teach him to confl3er the intereft of the indigent 
as^^is own ; let him not only aiSft them with 
his purfe but with his care ; he .muft proted 
them, and dedicate his perfon and time to 
their fervieej he is their fleward, be can 
never be more nobly employed. How many 
poor wretches groaning under oppreflion, who 
would never have been heard, will obtain 
jnftice when demanded by him with that in- 
trepidity which the excrcife of virtue infpires; 
when he Icfces open the gates of tbe rich 

I and 
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and great; when he penetrates, if neceflary, 
even to the throne, and pleads the caufe of 
thofe to whom all admittance was rendered 
impoiSble by their mifery, and who were Tear- 
ful of complaining, left they ftiould be pu- 
niflied for the ills with which they were op- 
preiTed. 

But are we to malce a knight errant, a Don 
Quixote of our Emilius ? Shall he intrude into 
publick affairs, play the Sage, and the defender 
of the laws among the great, a follicitor to the 
judges, and a pleader in courts of juftice? I 
know nothing of all this. Ridiculous appella- 
tions make no alteration in the nature of things. 
Emilius muft do every thing which he knows 
to be ufeful and good; he will do no more» 
and he knows that nothing can be ufeful and 
good for him, which is not fuitable to his age. 
He knows that his firft duty is towards himfelf, 
that youth ought to be diffident, circumfpeft, 
refpcftful to age, cautious of fpeaking witiiout 
caufe,' modeft in matters of indifference, but 
intrepid in doing well, and refolute in fpeaking 
the truth. Such were the illuftrious Romans, 
who, before they were admitted to publick em- 
ployments, fpend their youth in oppofing vice 
and defending innocence, without any other ad- 
vantage than that of inftrufting themfelvcs, in 
fupportof juftice and morality. 

Emilius likes no riot or quarelling, neither 
among men*, nor in the brute creation. He 
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will never fet dogs to worry each other, nor en- 
courage them to purfue a cat. The fpirit of peace 
is the natural effedi of his education ; his felf- 
opinion not having been fomented, he feeks no 
pleafure in dominion, no/ in the misfortunes of 

othei^s. 

be fuch that he will never be expofed to quarrels. Bi)t, 
fay you> who can be fecvre from a (lap in the face, or 
from not having the lie given him by fome brutal drunk- 
ard, or hef^oring bravo^ who for the pleafure of killing 
bis roan begins by affronting him ? The cafe is different: 
neither the honour^ nor life, of a worthy member of fo- 
ciety ought to be at the mercy of fuch wretches, aiid 
we can no more be fecure from fuch an accident than 
froin the fall of a tile/ A Hap in the face, or the lie, 
received and endured, will be attended with confe- 
quences to fociety, which no wifdom can prevent^ and 
for which no tribunal can avenge tbe perfon injured. 
Therefore, the infuiticiency of the laws in thiscafef«« 
(lores to him his liberty, and he becomes the fole magi- 
firate, the fole judge between the offender and himfelfi 
he mufl interpret and execute the law of nature ; he owM 
himfelf juflice, he can receive it from no other hand, and 
there can be no government on earth To fenfelefs as to pti- 
nifh him for having taken it. I do not fay he ought to 
fight} that were madnefs : I fay be owes himfelf juAicc, 
and he is the only difpenfer of it. Without fo many 
edicts againft duelling, were I a fovereign prince, I would 
be anfwerabU to put an entire flop to affronts of this.kind, 
and that by.a very iimple method with which the courts of 
juftice fhould have no concern. Be that as it may, Emi- 
lius, if the cafe fhould happen, knowsthe juftice ke owes 
himfelf, and the example he ought to fet to perfons of 
honour. It is not in the power of the braveft roan to 
prevent his being infulted ; but it is certainly in his power 
to prevent the ]perfon infultiag him from long making I 
koaftolUt 
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Otiiers. He fuffers when he fees others fuffer 
it is a natural fenfation. The hearts of youth 
are hardened by vanity ; when they receive plca- 
ftjr« from the torment of a feiifible being, il is 
becaufe they believe thcmfrlves exempted from 
fuch pains, by their wifdom or fuperiority. 
Thofcj who are early taught to think other-' 
vrife, are in no danger of failing into this vice. 
Emilius loves peace. The appearance of hap- 
pinefs gives him pleafure ; and that pleafure is 
an additional motive for him to endeavour to 
promote it, I never fuppofed that he would be^. 
hold the unhappy with that fruitlefs, cruel, 
compafEon, which contents itfelf with bewail- 
ing the evils which it might remove. His ac-' 
live beneficence produces a knowledge which, 
with a more obdurate heart, he would have 
acquired much later, or perhaps not at all. 
If difcord reigns among his companions, he 
endeavours to reconcile them ; if he fees his 
fellow-creatures in afflidtion, he enquires into 
the caufe ; if the wretched groan under the op- 
preffion of the great and powerful, he will not 
reft till he has dete^aed the iniquity of the op- 
prelTorj in fliort, the means of alleviating di- 
ftrefs he always confiders as a matter of im- 
portance. How then fliaJl we proceed, in or- 
der to make a proper ufe, according to his age, 
of thcfe favourable difpofitions ? We muft re- 
gulate his attention and knowledge, and en- 
deavour to augment them by a proper application 
of hii zeal. 

I cannot 
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I cannot repdgtit too often,: let your Icf- 
fons to youth coniift in a&ion rather than 
ivords; they muft learn nothing from books 
, which may be taught by experience. Can any 
thing be more abfurd than, tomfake them ha- 
r^gue without a motive; jto fuppofe it poffibie 
to make them feel all the energy of the lan- 
guage of the paflionSy and the power of perfua- 
iion, without having any intereftin perfuading? 
All the precepts in the art of ihetcM-ick feem a 
mere jumble of words to thofe who do not 
perceive the advantage of ufing them. What 
is it to a fchool-boy 1k>w Hannibal prevailed 
on bis troops to pais the Alps? If, inflead 
of theie magnificent harangues, you were to 
teach him how to prevail on the mafter to give 
him a holiday, be afltired he would be mote 
attentive to yourinftrudions. 

Were {, to teach rhetorick to a youth whofe 
paffions were perfectly ripened, I would coa- 
ftantly throw fuch obje£ts in his way as would 
excite them, and I would then confider with 
him what language is moft likely to perfuade 
mankind to favour his defires. But my £mi- 
lius happens not to be in a fituation fo favour* 
able to the art of oratory. Confined almoft to 
mere phy ileal necefEties, he has lefs need of 
mankind than others have of him; and having 
nothing to afk for himfelf, he is not intereftcd 
enough in any caufe to be violently afleded* 
Hence it follows that his language will be fim- 
ple ; he generally fpeaks to the point, and only 
. . with 
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with a deiign to be underfteo^; he is not fen* 
tentious, becaufe he has not learnt to generalize 
his ideas; he ufes few metaphors, becauie his 
paffions are feldomenflamed. 

Not that Emilias i/ quite flbgmatick and cold; 
this, neither his age, his manners, nor his tafte 
will permit. In the fire of youth the animal 
fpirits, retained and mingled with his blood, con- 
vey to his young heart a fervour which fparkles 
in his eyes, enlivens hi^ converfation, and influ*- 
ences all his actions. He acquires an empha- 
fis in fpeaking, and fometimes vehemence. 
The noble fentiments with which he is infpired 
give him force and elevation ; influenced by his 
great humanity, when he fpeaks he exprefles 
the emotions of his foul ; there is a generoas 
iinrefervednefs in his manner, which is more 
perfuaiive than the artificial eloquence of others ; 
or rather, he alone is truely eloquent, for he needs 
only difplay his own feelings, to communicate 
them to his hearers. 

The nKwe I refleft, the more I am convinced, 
that by thus employing the principle of bene- 
volence, and by drawing, from our good or bad 
fuccefs, reflexions on their caufes, there is little 
vfeful knowledge which may not be cultivated 
in the mind of a youth ; and that to the real 
learning of the fchools may be added that which 
h much more important, namely, its applica- 
tion to the ufes of life. Thus intcrefted in the 
welfare of his fellow-creatures, he will foon 
learn to eftimate their adlions, their tafte, their 

pleafures. 
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pleafures, and in general to fix a truer value on 
what will promote or deftroy human felicity, 
than thofe who know r.o intereft feparate from 
their own, and who aft only for themfelves. 
Such men are too ftrongly biaiTed to judge ra- 
tionally. Applying every thing to themfelves, 
and forming their ideas of good .and evil by 
their own advantages, they fill their minds with 
a thoufand ridiculous prejudices, and every at- 
tempt that claflies with their intereft feems to 
threaten deftruftion to the univerfe. " 
.. If we extend this felf-love to other beings, it 
becomes a virtue, and there exifts not a human 
heart in which it may not be found. Thelcfs 
immediately the objeft of our care is attached 
tc^ourfelves, th;2 lefs the illufion of felf-intereft 
is to be apprehended j the more we generalifc 
that intereft the more equitable it becomes, 
and the love of mankind will be no other than 
the love of juftice. If, therefore, we intend that 
Emilius fhall be virtuous, let us endeavour in 
all his tranfaftions to detach him from himfelf. 
The more he devotes his time and attention to 
the happinefs of others, the more rational will 
be his conduft, and the lefs he will be deceived 
in his judgement of good and evil ^ but he muft 
indulge no capricious partiality. Why fbould 
he injure one to ferve another? It is of little 
confequence to him, who has the greateft (hare 
of fortune, provided it concurs in augmenting 
the general felicity : that is the firft concern of 
a wife man, next to his private intereft; for 
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each is a part of his fpecies, and not of another 
individual. 

To prevent compaffion from degenerating 
inta weaknefs, it muft extend to all mankind : 
we (hall then carry it no farther than is confi-^ 
ftent with juftice ; becaufe, of all virtues, juftice 
contributes moft to man's happinefs. From 
reafon, and from a regard to ourfelves, our love 
to our fpecies fhould • over-balance that to our 
neighbour : there can be no greater cruelty to 
mankind than to indulge compaffion for the 
wicked. 

Upon the whole, let it be obferved that all 
the means by which I detach my pupil from 
himfelf, have ultimately a dire£l tendency to- 
wards him ; and will not only afford him plea« 
fare upon'^reflexion, but whilft he is employed 
in a£ts of benevolence to others he himfelf in- 
fenfibly imbibes inftrudlion. 

Having prefcribed the means, let U3 now ob- 
ferve the effeft. What .vaft defigns I fee gra- 
dually forming in hts mind ( How do hisfublime 
fcntiments prevent the feeds of every grovelingi 
paffion from taking root in his heart ! How 
dear his j udgement ! How j uftly he is enabled to 
reafon from his regulated defires, and from that 
experience which confines the wifhes of a great 
foul within the narrow limits of poffibility, and 
induces fuperior minds (unable to elevate the no- 
(ions of thq multitude) to let them fe Ives down to 
the common level ! The true principles of rec- 
titude, the juft model of the Beautiful, the mo* 

ral 
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ral relations of beings, and all the ideas of or' 
der are imprefled on his underftanding 5 he feca 
how every thing ought to be, and the reafon 
why it is other wife; he knows what will he 
produftive of good, and what will have a eon- 
trary efFeA} without having experienced the 
hunaan paffiohs, he is fen fible of their cbofe* 
quetice, and their iilufion. 

Hurried on by the natural force of things^ I 
am ci^ed perhaps a little precipitately forward; 
without any intention, however, of impofingoa 
the judgement of my readers. It is long finw 
they have imagined me to be wandering in the 
land of chimeras; and I as conftantly fee thett 
snifled in that of prej ud icefi. In departing fo f^ 
from vulgar opinions, they are. 'nevertbelefi» 
inceflantly prefent to my mind. I examiac and 
meditate on them, neither with a vieiw to adopt 
or rejeft them ; but to weigh them in the b»« 
lance of right reafon. The moment I am obli- 
ged to depart from them, I take it, on known 
experience, for granted, that nobody will follow 
me : I know that people in general, perfifting in 
Ae reality and propriety only of what they fee 
before their eyes, will take my pupil for an ima« 
ginary and fantaftick being, becaufe he differs 
from all thofe with whom they compare him; 
without thinking that he ought to be fo different, 
on account of his 'different mode of education. 
Thus having taught him contrary maxims and 
affe£^ed him with different fehtlmcnts, it wouM 
be more furprifing that he ihould refemble, than 

that 
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that he (hould differ frohn ordinary pupils. Mine 
is not an artificial, but a natural man. There 
certainly fhould appear a difference between him 
and us. 

At the commencement of this work, I made 
xto fuppofition of any thing which the whole 
world might not obferve as well as myfelf. The 
birth of man is a term from which we all fet 
out alike : but the farther I advance, in the 
Cultivation of our nature, and you in the depra- 
Tflition of it, the farther we neceffarily depart 
from each other. My pupil, at fix years of age, 
differed b\it little from your's ; as you had not 
then had time enough to fpoil him; but the 
wge at which the former is now arrived ought to 
xeppefetit hhn in a very difierent form, if I hiive 
not thrown my time and pains away. The 
quantity of information or number of acquire- 
ments may be the fame, both on the one part and 
on the other ; but the nature of that information 
or the knowledge acquired is very different. You 
are aftoniffied to find in your pupils thofefublime 
fentiments of which mine has not the leaft no* 
tion or idea; but you are to confider that the 
former were philofophers and theologifis, before 
Emilius knew what philofophy was, or even 
heard talk of a deity. 

If any perfon fhould objed, therefore, and 
tell me liiat nothing which I have fuppofed has 
any real exiffesice, that young people are not fo 
formed, that they have fuch or fuch paffions ; 
that they do fo or fo ; what is all this I They 

might 
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might as well depy that an apple- ttee is ever i 
large ftandard tree, becaufe we fee nothing but 
dwarfs in our gardens. 

I muft take the liberty to defire thofe perfonSf 
who are fo ready to cenfure, to confider that I 
know every thing they can fay on this head as 
well as they ; that 1 have refleded on this fubjeft, 
in all probability much longer than they ; and 
that, having no intereft to impofe on them, I 
have a right to exped they will not precipitately 
condemn mie, without taking proper time to ex- 
amine wherein I may be miftaken. Let them 
inveftigate firft the conftitution of man; kt 
them trace the developements of the human 
heart in fuch or fuch cicumftances, in order, 
that they may know, how much one individual 
may differ from another on account of educa- 
tion : let them then compare my fyftem with 
the effeds I attribute to it, and, if theyde- 
monftrate that I have reafoned falfely, I have 
nothing further to fay. 

I am the more pofitive, and think mjrfelf the 
more excufable for being fo, on this head, as I 
have indulged myfelf as little as poffible in fyftc- 
matlck reafoning ; buthave refted my whole caufc 
on obfervation. I lay no ftrefs on what I have 
imagined, but on what I have feen. It is true 
that I have not confined my obfervations within 
the walls of a city, nor to any one order of 
men ; but, after having taken a comparative 
view of as many ranks and degrees of people as 
I have met with, during a whole life fpent in 

obfcrving 
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Aftrving them, I have thrown afide, as arti- 
Scial, all the peculiarities of particular nations, 
ranks, and conditions; and have regarded thofe 
things only, as inconteftibly belonging to man, 
ivhich are common to men of all countries, 
ftges, and circumftances of life. 

Now, if adopting this method, you trace^ 
from his infancy, the fteps of a young man, 
who ihould receive no particular form, but be 
influenced as little as poflible by the authority 
and opinion of others, which, do you think, he 
would moit: refemble? my pupil or your's? 
This feems to me the precife queftion to bere- 
folved by thofe, who would determine whether 
or not I am miftaken.'^ 

Men do noteafily begin to think, but when 
they begin they never ceafe to think afterwards. 
The ttnderft^nding, once accuftomed. to re- 
flexion, can never remain inactive. It may hence 
be fufpe&ed that I have, in this refpe£t, done 
either too much or too little^' that the human 
mind is not naturally fo, ready to difplay its 
faculties as I have fuppofed^ and that after 
having given it a premature facility of exerting 
them, ■ I reftrain them too long within fo narrow 
a circle of ideas. 

But confider, in the firft place, that there is 
a wide difference between educating a man for 
fociety, according to the principles of nature, 
and the rearing a favage, to be fent afterwards 
to inhabit the woods. It is fufficient that my 
pupil, fecluded within the vortex of fociety, is 

prevented 
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prevented from being infeded by the contagion 
of the paffions and prejudices of mankind; that 
he fee, and feel himfelf governed by no other 
authority than that of his own reaibn. In this 
fituation it is evident that he will be ftruck by a 
multitude of objeds, that he will be affeded b^ 
^ variety of fentimentsj all which, with the 
various means fuggefted to provide for his real 
wants, will furnifh him with a multiplicity of 
ideas which he would otherwife never have 
had, or at leaft would have acquired much 
later. The natural progrefs of the underftanding 
is indeed accelerated but not perverted. The 
fame m^n, who would have remained ftupld if 
;ftrolling about a foreft, would have become a 
ireafonable creature if living in a city, even 
(though only a fimple uninftruAed fpedtator. 

Nothing is more proper to render a man fcn- 
fible and prudent than the follies he fees prac- 
tifed, without partaking of them; nay, even the 
participation of them is ftill farther improving, 
provided he is not made a dupe to them, and 
does not adopt the errours of thofc who are 
principally concerned in committing them. 

It fhould be confidered, alfo, that, as we are 
confined by our faculties to fenfible objefts, we 
are not eafily influenced to conceive abftradl no- 
tions of philofophy, and ideas purely intelleduah 

To acquire thcfe, it is neceffary, either to dif- 
eiigage ourfelves from the body to which we are 
fo firmly attached ; to make a flow and gradual 
progrefs from object to object, or in ihort to 

.take 
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take at once a gigantick ftep from the material 
to the intelleSual world, of wliich a child is 
incapable. To get over the interval between 
them requires indeed, for men, a ladder of 
many rounds, exprefsly made for that purpofe. 
The firft abftra£): idea we conceive, is the* firft 
of thefe rounds ; but I cannot eafily apprehend 
how they are combined and conftru£led. 

The incomprehenfible being, in whom every 
thing is comprehended, who gives motion to 
the material, and life to the animal, fyftem, i» 
neither vifible to the fight nor palpable to the 
touch: he efcapes the invefiigation of all our 
ienfes* The work is difplayed at large, but the 
artift is concealed. It is not a little point at- 
tained, even to know that he exifts ; and when 
we have got fo far, and would enquire farther 
what he is, and where ! our underftanding foon 
bewilders itfelf, and we no longer know what to 
ihifik of him. 

Locke would have us begin our ftudles with 
the inyeftigation of fpirits, and to pats from 
thence to that of bodies. This, method is that 
of fuperftition, prejudice, and errourj it is not 
that of reafon, nor even of nature rightly dif- 
poied : this would be to (hut our eyes in order 
to learn to fee. It is requifite to ftudy the na^ 
tur€io£ bodies a long time to acquire a true no*- 
tion of .Spirits, or .even to fufpedi that they exiil. 
By proceeding in aicontrary.order we only pro«- 
cee4 to eftablifh materialifm. 

As our feafes are the primary inftruments of 
oar knowledge, perceptible and corporeal ob- 

.jefts 
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jefts are the only ones of which we have the 
immediate idea. The word fpirit has no mean- 
ing with thofe who have never philofophifed. 
With children, and with ordinary people, a 
fpirit is nothing more than a body. Do not 
ihey conceive that fpirits talk, fight, and make * 
a noife ? It muft be acknowledged therefore that 
fuch fpirits, having arms and tongues, muft 
greatly refcmble human bodies. This is the . 
reafon why all the people in the world,* not 
excepting the. Jews themfelves, have worfliip* 
ed corporeal deities. Even we, chriftians, with 
our theological terms of Spirit, the Trinity, and 
the perfons of the Godhead, are, for the moft 
-part, real anthropomorphites. I own indeed 
we are taught to fay, that God is every where 
prefent: but we believe alfo that air is diffuied 
^hotighout the univerfe," at leaf!: thoughoot 
our atmofphere ; and the word Spirit in its ori- 
ginal fignification, (lands for breath or winJL 
If once people are brought to ufe words of which 
they do not underftand the meaning, it is 
eafy, after that, to make them fay what we 
pleafe. 

1 he fenfe of our aflion on other bodies 
ihould, very naturally, at firft make us bdiev^ 
that when they aded on us it. mufl: be in a 
fimilar manner. Thus man began to fiippofe 
all thofe beings animated, of whofe aifiion be 
became fufceptible. Peceiving alfo that moft of 
thofe beings had more ftrength than he had, he 
fuppofed that ftrength to be unlimited, and thus 

made 
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nade as many deities as he . became acquainted 
with bodies. During the iirft ages of the world, 
man, being apprehenfive of danger from every 
objed, beheld nothing dead or inanimate in na- . 
ture. He was not longer in acquiring the ab« 
&r2& idea of matter than that of fpirit. Thus 
did mankind ftock the univerfe with material 
divinities. Theftars, winds, mountains, rivers, 
trees, even houfes, every thing was poflcfled of 
afoul, and had its deity. The monkeys of La- 
ban, the manitou of the favages, the fetiches 
of the Negroes, the works of art as well as na- 
ture, have been formerly efteemed as Gods by. 
mankind. Polytheifm was the firft religion in the 
world, and the firft worfhip was idolatry. Men 
could not arrive at the acknowledgment of one 
God, till, generalifing their ideas by degrees, 
they were enabled to recur to a iirft caufe, to 
unite the whole; fyftem of beings in one idea, 
and to give a meaning to the vrord fui/iancej 
which is in h&, the greateft of abftradtions. 
Every child who believes in God is, therefore, 
neceflarily an idolater, or at leaft an anthropo- 
oiorphite; and when even the imagination hath 
attained a view of the deity, it is very feldom 
that the underftanding can foi'm any concep- 
tion of him. This is the very errour into which 
the order prefcribed by Mr. Locke will neccf- 
fariiy lead us. 

Having fallen, I hardly know how, on the 
abftraft idea of fubftance, it is plain that in or- 
der to admit of the exiftence only of one fimple 

Vol. -II. L . . fiibftaacc 
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fttbftance, we muft fuppofe it poilefied of qua^ 

lities that are incompatible, and reciprocally ex- 

clufive of each other, fuch as thofe of thought 

and extenfion, one of which is eflentially di? i- 

irble, and the other incapable of divifibility. 

Thought, or, if you wtfl, fentiment^ is, beiUie, 

firppofcd to be a primitive quality and infepa- 

rable from the fubftartce to which it belongs ; 

that it bears the fame relation to it as even itfr 

exteniion. Hence it is to be concluded that tbofc 

beings which lofe either of thefe qualities lofe 

ihe fubflance Mo to which it belongs; that, of 

•confequence, death is only a feparationof fub* 

fiances, and that Beings, in which thefe two 

qfualities are united, are compofed of the two 

fubftances to which thefe two quaHties apper- 

.tain. 

Now, rcfleft on the vaft difference that ftill 
remains between the notion of thefe two fob- 
fiances and that of the divine nature; between 
the incomprehenfible idea €>f the aftion of ffce 
fool on the body : and the Idea of the adion of 
God on all created beings. The ideas of t 
Seating and annihilating power, omnipreience, 
eternity, omnipotence, are thofe of thedhrnie 
^tiribntes, which fo fmall a part of maokriid 
ire capable to form, confufed and indiftinft as 
they are, and which neverthefcft do not ap-- 
pear obfcure at all to the common people, be* 
^ufe they form nothing of them. IWw it it 
^poffible fo prefent thefe ideas in all their foice^ 
that is to fay^ in their full oMcuiity^ to thofe 

4 yottCb/ul 
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youthful underftandings which are as yet totally 
occupied with the primary operations of the 
fenfes, and are hardly able to conceive anything 
but what they feeh It is in vain the vaft abyfs 
of infinity is thrown open before us ; a child 
cannot be ftruck and confounded at the un- 
fathomable void, its feeble opticks cannot pierce 
iti^ immcnfe profundity. Every thing appears 
infinite to childrenj they know not how to 
prefcribe bounds to any thing; not becaufe 
they extend the limits of nature beyond mca- 
fure, but becaufe the rule of their underftand- 
ing is fo fhort. I have even obferved that they 
place infinity more often within, than without, 
the limits which are even known to them. 
They eftimate a fpace to be immenfe, rather 
by their, feet than their eyes; infinity does not 
extend farther than they can fee, but only far-» 
ther than they can go. If we fpeak to them of 
the power of the deity, they think him almoft 
as ftrong as their father. Their knowledge in 
all cafesy being to^ them the meafure of pofli- 
bilities, they judge every thing that is told them 
to be Icfs, and inferior to what they know. 
Such are the conclufions natural to ignorance 
and weaknefs of underflanding. Ajax was 
. afraid t6 encounter Achilles, and yet chal- 
lenged Jupiter : this was becaufe he knew the 
firtngth and prowcfs of Achilles, and was ig- . 
norant of the omnipotence of Jove. Should 
we endeavour to give a Swifs peafant, who 
imagines himfelf the wealthiefl of n^inkind, 

L 2 the 
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the idea of a king, he will aflc us, with an air 
of purfe- proud felf-fufficiency, if a king has an 
hundred cows grazing on the mountains ? 

I forefee how much my readers will be fur- 
prifed to find I have attended my pupil through- 
out the whole firft age of life, without once 
fpeaking to him of religion. He hardly knows, 
at fifteen years of age, whether or not he hath 
a foul ; and perhaps it will not be time to inform 
him of it when he is eighteen ; for if he learns 
it too foon, he runs a rifk of never knowing it 
at all. 

If I were to defign a pi6lure of the tnoft de- 
plorable flupidity, I would draw a pedant teach- 
ing children their catechifmj and were I refol- 
ved to crack the brain of a child, I would oblige 
him to explain what he faid when he repeated 
his catechifm. It may be objefted, that the 
greater part of the dogmas of chriftianity being 
myfterious, to expe6l the human mind fliould 
be capable of conceiving them, is not fo much 
to expedl children fhould be men, but that man 
fhould be fomething more. To this I'anfwer, 
in the firfl place, that there are myfteries, which 
it is not only impoflible for man to comprehend 
but alfo to believe; and I do not fee what we 
get by teaching them to children, unlefs it be 
to learn them betimes to tell lies, /i will fajr 
further, that before we admit of myfteries, it 
is nccefTary for us to comprehend, atleaft, that 
.they are incomprehenfible^ and children arc not 
even capable of this. At an age when every 

thing 
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thing is myfterious, there are no fuch things 
properly fpeaking as myfterics. 

Believe in God and thou Jhalt befaved. This 
dogma, mifunderftood, istheprincipleof fangui- 
nary perfecution, and the caufe of all thofe fu- 
tile inftruftions which have given a mortal blow 
to human reafon, by accuftoming it to be fatisfied 
with words, Doubtlefs, not a moment is to be 
loft when we are running the race of eternal fal- 
Vation : but if, to obtain this important prize, 
it be fufficient to learn to repeat a fet form of 
words, I do not fee what fhould hinder us from 
peopling heaven with magpies and parroquets as 
well as with children. 

To impofe an obligation of believing fuppofes . 
the poffibility of it. The philofopher who does 
liot believe is certainly in the wrong ; becaufe 
he mifufes the underftanding he has cultivated, 
and is capacitated to comprehend the fublime 
truths he rejects. But, though achildfhould 
profefs the chriftian religion, what can he be- 
lieve? He can believe only what he conceives, 
and he conceives fo little of what is faid to him, 
that if you tell him diredlly the contrary, he 
adopts the latter dogma as readily as he did the 
former. The faith of children, and indeed of 
many grown perfons, is merely an affair of 
geography. Are they to be rewarded in hea- 
ven becaufe they were born at Rome and not 
at Mecca. One man is told that Mahomet 
was a prophet fent by God, and he accordingly 
lays that Mahomet was a prophet fent by God : 

L 3 the 
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the other h told that Mahomet was an iodpoflefi 
and he in like manner alfo fays Mahomet wm$ 
an impojBier. Had thefe two perfons only 
changed places, each would alfo have changed 
his tone, and affirmed what he now denies. Can 
we infer from two difpofitions fo much alike, 
that one will go to heaven and the other to hell? 
When a child fays he believes in Gpd, it is not 
in God be believes, but in Peter or James, who 
tell him there is fomething which is called God) 
thus he believes in the manner of* Euripides, 
when Jupiter was thus addreffed in one of his 
tragedies*; 

O Jupiter f Though nothing I know nf tbsi 
hut thy name^^ 

We proteftants hold that no child, who dies 
before he arrives at the age of reafon, is deprived 
of falvation : the Roman Catholicks believe the 
fame of every child that is baptifed, though it 
Ihould never once have heard the name of 
God. There are fome cafes therefore in which 
men may be faved without believing in God> as 
in infancy or imbecility of mind, as in ideots 
and madmen, where the underftanding is inca- 
pable of the operations requiiite to infer an ac» 
knowledgement of the deity. All the difference 
that I fee here between me and my readers is, 
that you think children of feven years of age 
capacitated to believe in God, and I do not 

think 
• The tragedy of Menalippus, which at firft begut 
with this line^ but the clamours of the AtheaiaM^bligtd 
Euripides afterwards toftlterit, Plutarch. 
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diiok Ikom icupahle etf it even H iifteeyi. Whe- 
dber I am right >or ivmoog in this partitrular, it-is 
nottn itfelf^n article of faitfa^ but only a fimple 
okfervadon in natural biftory. 

On the fame principles, it is evident that if 
a nuui fliould arrive at ol4 age without believing 
in God, he would not be deprived of his pre^ 
lence in the oilier world, provided his infidelity 
was n<^ wilful ; and this I fay nilay (ometiinG& 
happen; You will admit that, widi refpedl to 
madmen, a malady deprives them of dielr in^ 
telk<£hial.faculti'es, but not of their condition 2S 
men, nor of courfeof their claim to the benci^ 
£cenoe of their creator. Why, then, will you 
not admit the ianie claim in tbofe, who, fequef^ 
toced in their infancy from all fociety, have lived 
the real life of a i&vage, deprived of that informa*^ 
tion w<hich is to be acquired only by converia- 
iSotn with mankind**? For it is a demonftrable 
impoffibility that fuch a favage fliouldever raife 
his ideas to the knowledge of the true God* 
Reafon tells us that mam is puniOiable only for 
his wilful errours, and that invincible tgnoiraiice 
can never be imputed to him as a crime. (Hence 
ft Should follow th^, in the eye of eternal 
juftice, every man who would have h^lieved 
had he had the opportunities of information, 
will appear as a bdjever ; and that none will be 
puniAol for infidelity iMtt tfaofe whofe hearty 
refufe to admit the tTOLtlu 

L 4 ' Let 
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Let us beware of divulging the truth to thofe 
who are incapable of underftanding it: for this 
is the way to fubftitute errour in the room of Jt. 
It were better to have no idea of God at all, 
than to entertain thofe which are mean, fantafti- 
cal, injurious, and unworthy a divine objed: it 
is a lefs crime to be ignorant of, than infult, 
him. I had much rather, fays the amiable Plu- 
tarch, that people ihould believe there is no 
fuch pcrfon as Plutarch in the world, than that 
they ihould fay he is unjuft, envious, jealous, 
and fo tyrannical as to require of others what 
Jie has not left them power to perform. 

The great evil of thofe prepofterous images 
of the Deity, which we may trace in the minds 
of children, is, that they remain indelible during 
their whole life; and that when they are men 
they have no better conceptions of God than 
they had when they were children. I once knew 
a very worthy an'd pious woman in Switzerland 
fo well fatisfied of the truth of this maxim, 
that fhe would give her fon no early inftru6tions 
about religion, left he fhould content himfelf 
with fuch imperfe£b ideas as he was then^only 
able to conceive, and negleft the acquifition of 
more perfeft ones when he grew up. This child 
never heard the name of God pronounced but 
with awe and reverence ; and whenever he be- 
gan to fpeak of him was immediately filenced, 
as if the fubje£l was too great and fublime for 
his comprehenfion. This referve excited his 
curiofity, and his felf-love afpired after the time 

when 
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when it fhould be proper for him to be made 
acquainted with the myftery that was fo 
carefully concealed from him. The lefs he was 
fpoken to of God, the lefs he was fufFtrcd to 
fpeak of him, the more his thoughts were em- 
ployed on this unknown objeft. He faw God 
in every thing around him; and what I fhould 
fear moft from this air of myftery carried to 
extremes, would be^ that, in overheating the 
imagination of a young man, it would turn 
his bead, and that in the end it would make 
him a fanatick inftead of a believer. 

We need be under no fuch apprehenfions, 
however, with refped to Emilius, who, con- 
ftantly refufing to pay any attention to objefls 
above his capacity, hears with the moft perfe£fc 
indifFerence thofe things he doth not under- 
ftand. Thereare fo many of thefe, of which he is 
accuftomed to fay, *' this matter is not my con- 
cern," that he will* not be embarrafled about 
any one that may be propofed to him; and 
even when he begins to intereft himfelf in 
thefe important queftions, it is not becaufe 
he may have happened to hear them propofed, 
but when the progrefs of his underftanding 
leads him to fuch difquifitions. ^ 

. We have feen by what means a cultivated 
underftanding makes its approaches to the 
knowledge of thefe myfteries, and I readily 
agree that it does not naturally arrive at fuch 
knowledge, even in the midft of fociety, before 
WC reach a very advanced age. But, as there arc 

L 5 numerous 
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numerous and inevitable caufes in fociety, from 
which the progrefs of the paffions is accelera- 
ted J if the progrefs of the underftanding, which 
ferves to regulate thofe paffions, be not accele- 
rated in the fame proportion, tiien it is that we 
depart from the order of natwe, arid that the 
equilibrium betv/een our reafon an4 «ur paffioM 
is deftroyed. If we are not fufficiently our oiwi 
maftcFS to moderate a too rapid devQlopsmcot 
of certain faculties, it is neceflary' to kurty on 
vrith the fame rapidity thofe which pugJiC to 
correfpond with th»m, fo that the order ia 
which they fliould all be naturally difpiayed be 
not perverted ; that thoie which iOi»gbt to gi 
toother be not feparated; and that man, at 
the fame confcious individual during every mOf 
ment of his life, &ould not be advanced to a 
certain degree by one of his faculties, and to 
a different d^ree by another. 

What a difficulty do I foe here rifing up 
againftme! a difficulty by fo much the greater 
as it depends lefs on the things theniielves, tiian 
on the pufillanimity of thofe v/ho dare not ven- 
ture to refolve it. Let us begin at le^fl by din 
ring to propofe it. A child ibould be educated 
in the religion of his father; it is alwzys eufy 
to convince him that fuch a faith, be it what 
it will, is the only true one; and that ^1 othcfi 
a^re abfurd and extravagant. iThe force 6f<Mtf 
Arguments on this head depends abfolutelyoa 
this point, to wit, on the couptry in wbifiti 
they are prppofed. Let a Turk, wbo fi^^F 

Chriftianity 
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Chriftianity foridiculouB at Conftantinople, go 
and fee how nditulous Milioinetanifmis at Pa- 
ris, Cuftom and prejudice tiiuuipb particular- 
ly in matters of religion. But how fliaJl ww, 
wbo, on all occafions, pretend to fliake off its 
yoke; we, who pay no regard to the authority 
of opinion; who would teach our pupil nothing 
but what he might have learned himfelf, in any 
country ; in what religion fhall we educate 
EmiliuE? To what fe& OiaJl we unite the man 
of nature.' The aniwer appears to mc very 
fanplc; we fliall unite him neither to one nor 
another; but place him in a proper fitualion, 
and qualify hitji to naakie choice of that which 
the beft ufe of his reafoD may induce him to 
adopt. 

Incede per ignes 
Sufpefitoi chieri dokfi. 
No matter; my zeal aud fincerity have hrthl 
ftood me in the ftead of prudence. I hopc^ 
thefe, my fccurities, will not forfajce me 
ceiBty. Fear not, readers, that I fliall take any 
precautions unworthy a friend to truth : I fliall 
never lofe fijht of my motto j but certainly I 
may be petmttted to diftruft my own j'udgCjTient, 
Inftead of telling you what 1 think myfelf, I 
■will give you the fentimcnts of 3 man of greater 
. weight than I am, i anfwer for the veracity 
of the fafls which are here related : they really 
happened to the authour of the paper I am going 
to traiifcribe. It is yoar bufinefs to fte if any 
uleful reflexions may be drawn from it relative 
L 6 to 
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to the fubjed of which it treats. I neither pro- 
pofe the fentiments of myfelf or another as a rule 
for youy but only fubmit them to your cxami- 
. nation. 

** ABOUT thirty years ago, ayoungman, who 
had forfaken his own country and rambled into 
Italy, found himfelf reduced to circumftances 
of great poverty and diftrefs. He had been bred 
a Calvinift : but, in confequence of his mif- 
'condud, and of being unhappily a fugitiye in a 
foreign country, without money or friends, he 
was induced to change his religion for the fake 
of fubiiftence. To this end he procured ad- 
miftance into an houfe eftabliihed for the re- 
ceptibn of profelytes. Here, the inih-u^tions 
he received concerning fomc controveriial points, 
excited doubts he had not before entertained, 
and brought him firfl acquainted with the evil 
of the ftep he had taken. He was taught ftrange 
• dogmas, and was eye-witncfs to ftranger man- 
. ners ; and to thefe he faw himfelf a deftined 
. victim. He now attempted to make his efcape, 
but was prevented, and more clofely confined; 
if he complained, he was punifhed for com* 
plaining; and, lying at the mercy of his ty- 
rannical opprefTors, found himfelf treated as 
criminal, becaufe- he could not without rc- 
. lu£lance fubmit to be fo. Let thofe, who arc 
fenfible how much the firft adl of violence and 
injuflice irritate young and • unexperienced 
minds, judge of the fituation of this unfortunate 
youth. Swoln with indignation, the tears of 

rage 
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rage burft from his eyes. He implored the aifift- 
ance of heaven and earth in vain ; he appealed 
to the whole world, but nobody attended to his 
plea. His complaints could reach the ears 
only of a parcel of vile domefticks, flaves to the 
wretch by whom he was thus treated, or accom- 
plices in the fame crime; who ridiculed his non- 
conformity and endeavoured to excite his imi- 
tation. He had been doubtlefs entirely ruined 
had it not been for the good offices of an honefl 
ecclefiaftick, who came to the hofpital on fome 
bufinefs, and with whom he found an opportu- 
nity of a private conference. The good pried 
was himfelf poor, and flood in need of every 
one's affiftance; the oppreffed profelyte, how- 
ever, ftood yet in greater need of him : the for- 
mer did not heiitate, therefore, to favour his 
efcape, attherifkof making himfelf a power- 
ful enemy. 

** Having efcaped from vice only to return 
to indigence, this young adventurer ftruggled 
without fuccefs againft his deftiny : for a mo- 
ment, indeed, he thought himfelf above it, and 
at the firft profpefl: of good-fortune, his former 
diftrefTes and his proteSor were forgotten toge- 
ther. He was foon puniibed, however, for his 
ingratitude, as his groundlefs hopes foon vatiifh- 
ed: his youth ftood in vain on his fide; his ro- 
mantick notions proving deftru6live to all his 
^defigns. Having neither capacity nor addrefs 
to furmount the difficulties that fell in his way; 
ftrangcr to the virtues of moderation and the 

arts 
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art^ of knavery^ he attempted fo many thingi 
that he could bring none to perfe&ion. Hencey 
fallen into his former difirefs, in want of food 
and lodging, and ready to pcrilh with hunger^ 
he recolleded his benefactor. 

^^ To him he return^, and was well re* 
ceived -, the fight of the unha^^py youth brought 
to the poor vicar's mind the rememberance of a 
good a<^ion : a remembrance always grateful to 
an hpnefi mind. -^ .This good pneft was naturallj 
humane and compaflionatey his own misfortmies 
had taught him to feeJ for thofe of othera» oor 
bad profperity hardened his heaxt; in a wordt 
the maKim^ of true wiidom and confcious viitue 
had coniinxied the goodnefs of his natural dif'^ 
4>oJ&ti<io. He cordially embraced the young 
wanderer, provided him a lodging, and ihared 
with him the (lender means of his own fubfift- 
ence. Nor was this all : he went ftill farther^ 
giving him both inftru£lion and coofolation, 
in ord^r to teach him that difficult art of fup* 
porting adverfity with patience. Could you !>€«• 
: lieve, ye fons of prejudice ! that a pxieft, and a 
prieft in Italy too^ could be capable of this ? 

<^ This honeft ecclefiaftick was a poor S$^ 
i'oywd, who, having in his younger day9 Uih 
rurred the difpleafure of his biihopt waa oblige^ 
to p^fs the mountains, in order to feek that pRV 
vifion which was denied him ia his own coui^- 
try« He was neither deficient in literature nor 
underftanding ; his talents, therefore, together 

;«rith an ttiff^ng mP^^MCp^ fpon procurcfl 

him 
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turn protiedorSi who recommended him to be 
tuior to a young man of quality. He preferred 
"poverty, however, to dependence; and, being a 
flnmger tp the manners and behaviour of the 
ff^t^ be remained but a fiiort time in that ii- 
twtion. Ln quitting this fervice, neverthelefs, 
he did not l^e the ^eem of his patron; and, 
at he bebftved with grett prudence, and was 
UHiv^rfaHy beloved, he flattered himfelf be 
ftould in Utri^ rfigaio the gmd opinion of his 
biihop, and pbtain (qvk iitiie benefice in the 
mouiitsinsy wh^re be hoped tp fpend the reft of 
bi$ days. Thi$ was t}>e height of his ambi^' 
tkw. 

«* Interest, by a natural propenfity, in fa»- 
vp^r pf the ypung fugitive j he examined very 
cv^vily into hi^ chara<^er cmd difpofitipn. In 
thi^ eiE9ii9ipatiQn» he faw that bU misfortunes 
JHid filr^j deba^ bis heart ; that the fhame 
md cpntempt 4k> which be had been expofed 
had depreflfea his courage, and that hi^ di£ip>r 
pointed pride, converted intp indignatipn, de- 
duced from the injuilice and cr^^lty of mao*- 
Icind the depravity of human nature, and the 
«nptinefs of virtUQf He bad pbiie^ved religion 
mfulA vfe pf as ^ ma^ to ft^lMatereft, and its 
W^M^p as a clpftl^ ^ hypocrify. He bad fees 
ithe ^ms heaven and h^H proftituted in the fubr 
■tilty pf vain difputes ; the joys of the one an4 
paip^ of the other being anne^^ed to a mere re-^ 
petition pf words. He had pUcrvQd the fublimr 

And pruoitive idea oCithff Divimty diafiguce^ by 

the 
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the fantaftical imaginations of men; and, find- 
ing that, in order to believe in God, it was nc- 
cefTary to give up that undcrftanding he hath 
beftowed on us, he held in the fame difdain as 
well the facred obje£t of our idle reveries as thofe 
reveries themfelves. Without knowing any 
thing of natural caufes, or giving himfelf any 
• trouble to think about them^ he had plunged 
himfelf into the moft ftupid ignorance, mixed 
with the moft profound contempt for thofe who 
pretended to know more than himfelf. 

'* A negle(% of all religious duties leads to a 
negle£): of all. moral obligations. The heart of 
this young libertine had already made a great 
•progrefs from one toward the other. Not that 
he was conftitutionally vicious; but, incredulity 
and misfortune having ftifled by degrees the 
propenfities of his natural difpofition, they were 
hurrying him on to ruin; adding to the man- 
ners^ of the beggar the principles of the 
Atheift. 

*' His ruin, however, though almoft inevi- 
table, was not abfolutely completed. His edu- 
cation not having been negle£led, he was not 
without knowledge. He had not as yet ex- 
ceeded that happy term of life, wherein the 
fermenting blood ferves to invigorate the mind 
without enflaming the paffions. His were as 
yet unrelaxed and unexcited. A natural mo- 
defty and timidity of difpofition had hitherto 
fupplied the place of reftraint; and had pro- 
longed that i^^nn in which you endeavour fo 
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long to preferve your pupil. The odious ex- 
funple of brutal depravity, and of vices without 
temptation, fo far from animating his imagina> 
tion, had mortified it. Difguft had long fup- 
plied the place of virtue in the prefer vat ion of 
his innocence; to corrupt this required more 
powerful fedu£lions. 

*• The good prieft faw the danger and the 
remedy. The difficulties which appeared in the 
application did not deter him from the attempt : 
he took a pleafure in his defign, and refolved to 
complete it; by reftoring to virtue the vidlim 
he had fnatched from infamy. 

" To this end he fet out at a diftance in the 
execution of his proje£^; the merit of the mo« 
tive increafed his hopes, and infpired means 
worthy of his zeal. Whatever might be the 
fuccefs, he^ was certain he fiiould not throw 
away his labour : we are always fure fo far to 
fucceed in well doing. 

•• He began with ftriving to gain the confi- 
dence of the profelyte, by conferring on him 
his favours difintereftedly ; by never impor- 
tuning him with exhortations, and by defcend- 
ing always to a level with his ideas and manner 
of thinking. It muft have been an affefting 
fight to fee a grave divine become the comrade 
of a young libertine ; to fee virtue affeft the 
air of licentioufnefs, in order to triumph the 
more certainly over it. Whenever the heedlefs 
youth made him the confident of his follies, and 
unbofomed himfelf freely to his benefactor, the 

good 
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good prieft liftened attentively to his florief, 
and, without approviag the evil, interefted hia- 
felf in the confequences. No ilUtimed oeniiut 
ever iodifcretely checked his comniiuiicadTe 
temper. The pleaflire with which he tfaouglit 
himfelf heard, increaied that which he took in 
telling all his fecrets. Thus he was induced 
to make a free and general confeffion without 
thinking of his confeffing any thing. 

^< Having thus made himfelf mafter of his 
fentiments and chara£):er, the prieft was enabled 
to fee clearly that, without being ignorant for 
his years, he had forgot every thing of conie- 
quence for him to know, and that the ftate of 
meannefs into which he was reduced, had «1- I 
moft ftiiled in him the fcnfe of good aad tv'i. 
There is a degree of low ftupidity, which de- 
prives the foul as it were of life; tjie voice tf 
confcience alfo is little heard by thofc who think 
of nothing but the means of fubfiftence. To 
refcue die unfortunate youth from the moral 
death that fo nearly threatened him, he began, 
therefore, by awakening his felf-love and ex- 
citing in him a due regard to himfelf. Here- 
prefented to his imagination a more happy fuc- 
cefs, from the future employment of his talents: 
he animated htm with a generous ardour, by a 
recital of the commendable anions of others; 
and by railing his admiration of thofe who per- 
formed them, escited in him a fpirit of ^emula- 
tion, and a defire of imitating them. In order 

to detach him in/bnfihly from an idle and vagft- 
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lOfid iife, he employed' hkn in copying cxtrafts 
rom books ; and under pretence of hari ng oc- 
:jdton for fuch extra£ls, cherllhed in him the 
noble feiiiiment of gratitude to his benefa£lior» 
By this method alfo he inftru£led him indiredly 
by the books he employed him to copy; and in- 
duced him to recover fo good an opinion of 
himfelf as to think he was not quite good for 
nothing, and to hold himfelf not fo defpicable 
in his own efteem. 

*^ A trifling circumftance «iay ferve to fliow 
the art which this benevolent inftrtifkM* made 
ufe of infenfibly to elevate the heart of his difci- 
ple^ without appearing to think of giving him 
iRftfU^ion. This good ecclefiaftick was ib 
W^l known and eftecmed £ex his probity and 
dUjs^nnpNent, that many perfons chofe rather 4k> 
eAtrujB; him with tiie diftribution of their aims 
than the richer clergy of the cities. Now it 
happened, that receiving one day a fum of mo- 
ney in charge for the poctf ; the young man bad 
the meannefs to de^fire jfpme of it^ under that 
^tle, for hiaifelf- ' No (replied bis benefacftor) 
you and I are brethren 4 you belong to me^ and 
I ^ught not ^ apply the charity dcpofitcd with 
me to my own ufe/ He the» gave him the 
fum he wanted out of his own pocket, h^ttons 
^f this kind are hardly ever thrown away on 
ywng people, whofe hearts iMre not enturely 
corrupted. 

^* But I win continue to fpeak no lojoiff^ i^ 
the third perfon^ which is Mid^ a fuperflwui^ 

caution; 
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caution; as you are \ery i^n[\h\t, my iea 
countryman, that the unhappy fugitive I have 
been fpeaking of is myfelf. 1 conceive myfelf 
fir «ewjgh removed from the irregularities of 
my ypulh Lo dare to avow them ; and think the 
hand which extric^ited me froiii them, too weil 
defervirg my graliciide, for me not to do it ho- 
nour, at the expenfe of a little (hame. 

'* ftie iiioft ibiking circumftance of all -was 
to obfcrve, in the retired life of my worthy 
maftcr, virtue without hypocrify, humanity 
without weaknefs, his cciu'erf.'.tion always ho- 
neft and firr.ple, and his coiijuc^ e\-er conform- 
able to his diitourfe. I n^ver found him trou- 
bling himf^lf whether the perfons he affifled 
went conllantly to vefpers; whether they went 
frequently to confeffion, or faded on certain 
days -of the week; nor did 1 ever know him ira- 
pofe on them :iny of thofe conditions, without 
which a man might perifli for want, and have 
no hopes of relief from the devout, 

" Encouraged by thefe obfervations, fo far 
was I from afi-ecting, in his prefence, the for- 
ward zeal of a new profclyte, that I took no 
pains to conceal my thoughts, nor did I ever 
remark his being fcandalized at this freedom. 
Hence, have I fomctimes faid to myfelf, he cer- 
tainly overlooks my indifference for the ne» 
mode of worfliip 1 have embraced, in confidcra- 
tion of the difregard which he fees I have for that 
in which I was educated; as he finds my in- 
diiFerence is not partial to either. But what 
couli 
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coulii I think when I heard him Ibmetinies 
approve dogmas contrary to thore of the Ro- 
man church, and appear to hold its ceremo- 
nies in little efteem ? I fliould have been apt 
to conclude him a proteftant in difguife, had 
I feen him lefs obfervant of tho/e very ce- 
remonies which he fecmed to think of fo lit- 
tle account; but, knowing that he acquitted 
himfelf as punftualiy of his duties as a prieft, 
in private as in publick, I knew not how to 
judge of thefe feeming contradictions. If 
we except the failing which firft brought him 
into difgrace with his fuperiour, and of which 
he was not altogether correiScd, his life was 
exemplary, his manners irreproachable, and 
his converfation prudent and fenfiblc. As I 
lived with him in the greateft intimacy, I learned 
everyday to refpeft him more and more ; ajid 
as he had entirely won my heart by fo many 
afls of kindncfs, I waited with an impatient 
»uriofity, to know the principles on which a life 
and conduct fo fmgular and uniform could be 
founded. 

•' It was fome time, however, before this cu- 
riofity was fatisfied. Before he would difclofe 
himfelf to his difciple, he endeavoured to cul- 
tivate thofc feeds of rcafon and goodnefs, which 
he had fown in his mind. The greateft diffi-; 
culty he met with, was to eradicate from my> 
heart a proud mifanihropy, a certain rancoroui. 
hatred which I bore to the wealthy and fortunate,- 
as if they were made fuch at my expenfey 
5 *"^ 
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and had ururp€d apparent happinefs from what 
fbould Jiave been neally mine. The idle vanity 
of youth, which is oppofed to all kind of ku« 
miliadon, encouraged but too much my propen- 
iky to indulge this fpiei^tick kuttiour; while 
that fcK'love which my Mentor ftrove fo much 
to cherifh, increafing my prid^, rclulered mao' 
kind flill nK>re deteftabl«» and only added to 
my hatred of them the moft egregious- coa* 
tempt* 

<< Without dire6^!y attacking this pride, he 
contented himfelf to prevent its degenerating 
into barbarity, and, without diminifbing nty- 
felf-efteem, made me lefa difdainfal of my 
neighboui:s. In withdrawing the gaudy veil 
of external appearances, and prefenting to my 
view the real evils it covered, he taught 810 
to lament the failings of my fellow-creatures, 
to fympathife with their miferies, and to pity 
inftead o{ envying them. Moved to compaf- 
fion for human frailties, from a deep fenfe of 
his own, be faw mankind every where the 
viftims either of their own vices or of thofe 
of others : he £aw the poor groan beneath the 
yoke of the rich, and the rich beneath that 
of their own prepc^eiBons and prejudices. 
^ Believe me, faid he,, our miftaken notioiis ef 
things are fo far from concealing our ini&ibr« 
tunes from our view, that they augnnenc tbofe ■ 
eviils, by renderir»g trifles of importance, and 
making us fenfible of a thoufand wants, wbkb 
we. ihouU never hare known but from our pre* 

judicesi 
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res. Peace of mind confifts in a cxmtem^ 

very thing that may difturfe it. The.man 
gives himfelf the greateft concepn about 
is he who enjoys it leaft ; and be who 

res the moft earneitiy after happinefs is always 

noflmiferable.' 

• 

Alas! (cried I with all the bittemels 
ifcofltcnt) what a deplorable pilftttre do you 
ent of human life! If we may indulge 
elves in nothing, tO' what pur^fe attt 
born? If w^ muft defpife.even happinefs 
f, who is there can know what if is to be 
>y^ ?'*•*-?-* I know' (rtpHod, the good prieft 
tone and manner didt ftrack me.) ** You \ 
I I'} fo little favoured by fortulie I fo pooc ! 
»i! perfecutedl caayoabe ha^y? And^ 
w are^ what have you done to purchafe hap^ 
^s ?"~' My dear chttd (isetufned he) 1 will 
r readily teil you. As yo« kove jfireely con«- 
:d to me, I will do the &mcrito:yOtt# i will 
lofe to you {faid he, embracing me) all the' 
tments of my heart. You- fli^l fee me, if 
fuch as I really am, at leaft fuch as I think 
elf to be: and when you have brarcl my 
dc proldfion of fettk, when you ki&ow ftiUy 
fituatton of my heart, you will know why 
link myklf happy; and, if you think as i 
wkat you have to do to» become fe Ukefwife; 
ttkis profeffion isnotto bctfiadetaamoiBent: 
l^ill requite fome time to difclsofeto you my 
tiglit» on the &tuatk>fi of num', ajfed the resl 
le of faumaa lik^-'i^vrt wiU lake 2 prefer 

<'PP<^unity 
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opportunity for an hour's uninterrupted con- 
verfatloii on this fubje£t.' 

*'. As I exprefleii an earncft defire for fuch an 
opportunity, it was put off only to the next 
morning. It was in fummcr time, and we rofc 
at break of day; when, t.iking me out of town, 
he led me to the top of a hill, at the foot of which 
ran the river Po, watering the fertile vales. 
That immenfe chain of mountains, the Alps, ter- 
minated the diftant profpcit. The rifing funhad 
caft its orient rays over the gilded plains, and, 
by projefiing the ]ong ihadows of the trees, 
the houfes and adjacent hills, dcfcribed the 
moft beautiful fcene ever mortal eye beheld. 
One might have been tempted to think that 
nature h;id at this time difplayed all its magni- 
ficence, as a fubjeft for our converfatioii. 
Here it was that, after contemplating for a fliort 
time the furrounding objefls in filence, my guide 
and benefaiSior thus began ; 

The Profession 0/ Faith ff/<7 Savoyard 

" Expeft not either learned declamations or 
profound arguments j I am no great phiiofopher, 
and I give myfelf little trouble whether I ever 
fhall be fuch or not. But 1 perceive fometimes 
the glimmering-of good-fenfe, and have always 
a regard for the truth, I will not enter intoan}r 
difputation, or endeavour to refute you ; but 
only lay down my own fentiments in fimplicity 
«f heart; confuk your own, during this expo- 
fition ' 
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tienj this is all I require of you. If I am 
liftaken, it is undefignedly : which is fufficieiit 
clear me of all criminal errour; and if you 
ire in like manner unwilfengly deceived, it is of 
ittle confcquence: if I am right, reafon is 
rommon to both ; we are equally interefted 
in'liftening to it ; and why {hould you not think 
IS I do ? 

*' I was born a poor peafant, deftined by my 
Gttiation to the bufmefs of hufbandry ; it was 
thought, however, much more adviTeable for 
me to learn to get my bread by the profeflion 
of a prieft J and means were found to give mc a 
proper education. In this, moft certainly, nei- 
ther my parents nor I confulted what was really 
good, true, or ufeful for me to know 5 but 
only that I fhould learn what was neceflary 
to my ordination. I learned therefore what 
was required of me to learn, I faid what was 
required of me- to fay, and ac-cordinp:],y was 
made a prieft. I was not long, however, befort? 
I perceived too plainly that, in laying myfelf 
under an. obligation to be no longer a man, I 
had engaged for more than I could poflibly per- 
form. 

" Some will tell us that confcience is founded 
tnercly on our prejudices, but 1 know, forcer- 
tain, from my own experience, that its disSlates 
conftantly follow the order of nature, in con- 
tradition to all human laws and inftitutionJ^- 
Wc are in vain forbid to do this thinjj or the 
other; we fhall feel but little remoffc for doing 
Vol. II, M any 
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any thing to which a well-regulated natural in-^ 
ftinft excites us, how ftrongly foever prohi- 
bited by reafon. Nature, my dear youth, hath 
in this refpeft been hitherto filent to you ; may 
you continue long in that happy ftate whereia 
her voice is the voice of innocence ! Remember 
that you ofFend her more by anticipating her 
infl:ru61ions than by refufing to hear them. In 
order to know when to liften to her without a 
crime, you fhould begin by learning to check 
her infinuations. 

** I had always a due refpefl: for marriage, as 
the firft and moft facred inftitution of nature. 
Having. given up my right to enter into fuch an 
engagement, 1 refolved, therefore, not to pro- 
fane it : for, notwithftanding my manner of 
education, as I had always led a fimple and 
uniform life, I had preferved all that clearnefs 
of undcrflanding in which my firft ideas were 
cultivitte^l. The maxims of the world bad not 
obfcured my primitive notions, and my poverty 
kept me at a fufficient diftance from thofe 
temptations that teach us the fophiftry of vice. 

** The virtuous refolution I had formed, how- 
ever, was the very caufe of my ruin : my full 
determination not to violate the bed of another 
left my faults expofed to detedtion. It was nc- 
ceffary to expiate the fcandal; I was accordingly 
fufjpended and baniflied; falling a facrifice to my 
fcruples rather than i!o my incontinence. From 
the reproaches alfo made me, on my difgracc, 
I found that the way to efcape punifhment for 
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a crime, is often to^ggravate the guilt, by com- 
mitting a greater. 

. '' A few inftances of this kind go far with pcr- 
fons capable of reflexion. Finding, by for- 
rowful experience, the ideas I had formed of 
juftice, honefty, and other moral obligations, 
contradi<5^ed in practice, I began to give up 
moft of the opinions I had received, till, at 
length, the few which I retained being no 
longer fufficient to fupport thenifelves, I call- 
ed in queftion the evidence on which they 
were eftablifhed. Thus, knowing hardly what 
to think, I found myfelf at laft reduced to your 
awn fituation of mind ; with this diflPerence 
only, that my infidelity being the latpr fruit of 
a maturcr age, it was. a work. of greater diffi- 
culty to remove it. 

" I was in that ftate of doubt and uncertainty 
in which Defcartes requires the mind to be 
involved, in order to enable it to inveftigate 
truth. This difpofition of mind, however, is 
too difquieting to laft long ; its duration being 
owing only to vice or indolence. My heart was 
not fo corrupt as to fcek fuch indulgence ; and 
nothing prefervcs fo well the habit of reflexion, 
as to be more content with ourfelves than with 
Qur fortune. ... 

** I reflefted therefore, on the unhappy lot of 
mortals, always floating on the ocean of hu- 
man opinions, without compafs or ruddpr; lef^ 
to the mercy of their tempcftuous pafQons, 
with no other guide than an unexperienced pi- 

M 2 lot. 
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]ot, ignorant of his courfe, as well as whence 
he^came, and whither he is going. I faid often 
to my fclf, I love the truth ; I feck, yet cannot 
find it; let any one (how it me and I will rea- 
dily embrace it: why doth it hide its channs 
from an h^rt formed to adore them ? 

*' I have frequently experienced at times much' 
greater evils ; and yet no part of my life wis 
ever fo conftantly difagrceable to me as that in- 
terval of fcru pies and anxiety. Running per- 
petually from one doubt and uncertainty to an- 
other, all that I could deduce from my long 
and painful meditations was incertitude, obfcu- 
rity, and contradidion ; as well with regard to 
my exiftence as my duty. 

** I cannot comprehend how any man can be 
fincerely a fceptick, on principle. Such philofo- 
phers either do not exift, or they are certainly 
the moft miferable of men. To be in doubt^ 
about things which it is important for* us to 
know, is a fituation too perplexing for the 
human mindj it cannot long fupport fuch in- 
certitude; but will, in fpiteof itfelf, determine 
one way or other, rather deceiving itfelf than 
content to believe nothing of the matter. 

** What added further to my perplexity was, 
that, being educated in a church whofe autho- 
rity being unlverlally decifive, admits not of 
the leaft doubt; in rejeding one point, I rc- 
jefted in a manner all the reft; and the tmpof- 
fibility of admitting fo many abfurd decifions, 
fct me againft thofe which where not fo« In be- 
ing 
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ing told I muft believe all, I was prevented 
from believing any thing, and- 1 knew not where 
to flop. 

'• In this fitiration I confuked the philofophers ; 
I turned over their books, and examined their 
feveral opinions ; in all- whix:h I foi^nd them 
vain, didtatorial, and dogmatical, even in their 
pretended fcepticifm ; ignorant of nothing, yet 
proving nothing; ridiculing one another; and 
m this laft particular only, wherein they were 
all agreed, they feemed to be in the right. 
Affefting to triuntph, whenever they attacked 
their opjK)nentF, they wanted every thing to 
make them capable of a vigorous defenfe. If 
you examine their reafons, you will find them 
calculated only to refute : if you number voices, 
every one is reduced to his own fufFrage : they 
agree in nothing but difputing: to attend to 
tfaefe, therefore, was not the way to remove 
»y uncertainty. 

** I conceived that theweaknefs of the human 
underftanding was the firft caufe of the prodi- 
gious variety I found in their fentiments, and 
that pride was the fecond. We have no ftan- 
dard with which to meafure this immenfe ma- 
chine; we cannot calculate its various rela- 
tions; we neither know the firft caufe nor the 
final efFedts ; we are ignorant even of ourfelves ; 
we neither know our own nature nor principle 
of aftion; nay, we hardly know whether man 
ie 2L fimple or compound being ; impenetrable' 
oiyfteries furround us on every fide i they ex- 

M 3 tend 
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tend beyond the region of fenfe; we imagine 
ourfelves pofleiTed of underftanding to penetrate 
them, and we have only imagination. Every 
one ftrikes out a way of his own acrofs this 
imaginary world 5 but no one knows whether 
it will lead him to the point he aims at. We 
are yet defirous to penetrate, to know, Cfcry 
thing. The only thing we know not, is to re* 
main ignorant of what it is impoffible for us to 
know. We had much rather determine at ran- 
dom, and believe the thing which is not, than 
confefs that none of us is capable of feeing the 
thing that is. Being ourfelves but a fmall part 
of that great Whole, whofe limits furpafs our 
raoft extenfive views, and concerning which 
its Creator leaves us to make our idle conjec- 
tures, we are vain enough to decide what is that 
Whole in itfelf, and what we are in relation to 
it. 

*' But were the phllofophersevcn in a fituation 
to difcover the truth which of them would be 
intcrefted in fo doing ? Each of them knows 
very well that his fyftem is no better founded 
than thofe of others; he defends it, neverthe- 
lefs, becaufe it is his own. There is not 
one of them, who, really knowing truth 
from falffhcod, would not prefer the latter, 
of his own invention, to the former, difcovered 
by any body elfe. Where is the philofopher 
who would not readily deceive mankind, to in- 
creafe his own mputation ? Where i^ he, who 
ftcrctly propofes any other object than that of 

diftinguifliirg 
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diftinguifliing himfelf from the reft of mankind i 
Provided he raifes himfelf above the vulgar, 
and carries away the prize of fame from his * 
conipetitors, what doth he require more? The 
noft effential point is to think differently from- 
the reft of the world. Among believers he i^ 
an atheift, and among atheifts he afFe<5i:s to be a 
believer. 

'* The firft fruit I gathered from thefe re- 
flexions was to learn to confine my enquiries to 
thofe things in which I was immediately inte- 
refted : to remain contented in a profound igno- 
rance of the reft, and not to trouble myfelf fo 
far as even to doubt about what it did not con- 
cern me to know. 

*' I could fee, further, that inftead of clearing 
up any unneceflary doubts, the philofophers on- 
ly contributed to multiply thofe which moft tor- 
mented me; and refolved abfolutely none. I 
therefore applied to another guide, and faid to 
myfelf,/ let me confult my innate inftruftor, 
who will deceive me lefs than I may be deceived 
by others i or, at leaft, the errours I fall into 
will be my own, and I ftiall grow lefs depraved 
in the purfuit of my own illufions, than in giv- 
ing myfelf up to tl^e deceptions of others. 

** Taking a retrofped, then, of the feveral 
opinions, which had fucceflively prevailed with 
me from my infancy, I found that, although 
none of them were fo evident as to produce im- 
mediate conviftion, they had neverthclefs dif- 
ferent degrees of probability, and that my in- 

M 4 natc 
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nate fenfe of truth and falfehood leaned mCrc 
or lefs to each. On this firft obfervation, pro- 
ceeding to connpare impartially, and without 
prejudice, thefe diflferent opinions with.eacb 
pthcf, I found that the firft and moft common 
v^as alfo the moft Ample and moft rational ^ 
;ind that it wanted nothing more, to fecure 
univerfal fufFrage, than the circumftance of ha- 
ving been laft propofed. Let us fuppofe that 
nil our phiiofophers, ancient and modern, had 
txhauiled all their whimfical fyftemsof power, 
chance, fate, neceflity, atoms, an animated 
world, fenfitive matter, materialifm, and of every 
other kind; and after them, let us imagine the 
celebrated Dr. Clarke, enlightening the world 
by difplaying the Being of Beings, the fupreme 
and fovereign difpofer of all things. With 
what univerfal admiration, with what unani- 
mous applaufe would not the world receive this 
new fyftcm, fo great, fo confolalory, fo fub- 
lime, fo proper to elevate the foul; to lay the 
foundations of virtue, and, at the fame time, 
lo flriking, fo enlightened, fo fimple, and, as 
it appears to me, pregnant with lefs incompre- 
henfibi lilies and abfurdity than any other fyf- 
tem whatever! I rv.fle6tcd that unanfwerable 
objeftions might be made to all, becaufe the 
human underftanding is incapable of refolving 
them, no proof therefore could be brought ex- 
clufivcly of any: but what difference is there 
in proofs! Ought not that fyftem then which 
xplains every thing to be preferred, when 

attended 
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attended with, no ' greater difficulties than the 
Kft ? 

*« The love of truth, therefore, being all mjr 
philofophy, and my method of philofophifing. 
the fimple and eafy rule of commop fenfe, which 
difpenfed with the vain fubtilty of argumenta- 
tion, I re-examined,, by this ruJe, all the inte- 
rcfting knowledge I was poflefled of; refolved 
to admit, as evident, every thing to which I 
could not, in the fincerity of my heart, refufc 
my affent ; to admit alfo, as true, all that ap- 
peared to have a neceffary connexion with the ' 
former, and' to leave every thing elfe as un- 
certain, without rejecting or admitting it; de- 
termined not to trouble myfelf about clearing 
up .any point which did not tend to utility in 
pra£iice. 

'< But, after all, who ami? What right have 
I' to j.iidge of thefe things ? And what is it that 
determines my conclufions ? If, fubjedt to the 
impreffions I receive, thefe are formed in dircdl 
confequence of thofe impreffiorts, .1 trouble my- 
felf to no purppfe in thefe inveftigations. It is 
neceffary, therefore, to examine myfelf, to know 
what inflxuments are made ufe of in fuch re- 
fearches, and how far 1 may confide in their 
pfe. >^ 

<^In the firft place, I know that I exift, and ' 
have fenfes whereby I am affe<Sei^< This is - 
a truth fo ftfiking that I am compelled to ac- - 
cjiiiefce in it. But have 1 properly a diftindi 
fcnfe of my exiftence, or do I only know it 

M 5 frpm 
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from my various fenfattons ? This is my firft 
doubt; which, at prefent, it is impoffible for 
me to refolve : for, being continually affeSed 
by fenfations, either direflly from theobjeftsoF 
them or from the memory, how can I tell whe- 
ther my felf-confcioufnefs be, or be not, fome- 
thing foreign to thofe fenfations and indepen- 
dent of them. 

" My ^fenfations are all internal, as they 
make me fenfible of my own exiflence; but the 
caufe of them is external and independent, as 
they afFeft me without my confent, and do not 
depend on my will, for their produSion or an- 
nihilation. I conceive very clearly, therefore, 
that the fenfation which is -internal, and its 
caufe or objeft which is external, are not one 
and the fame thing. 

*' Thus I know that I not only exift, but 
that other beings exift as well as myfelf j to wit, 
the objeds of my fenfations; and though thefe 
objefts fhould be nothing but ideas, it is very 
certain that thefe ideas are no part of myfelf. 

** Now, every thing that I perceive out of 
myfelf, and which adls on my fenfes, 1 call mat- 
ter; and all thofe portions of matter which I 
conceive united in individual beings I call bo- ^ 
dies. Thus all the difputes betweeix the Idea- 
lifts and Materialifts* fignify nothing to me; 
their diftinftions between the appearance and 
reality of bodies being chimerical. 

>' Hence I have already acquired as certain 
knowledge of the exiftence of the univerfe as 

of 
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of my own. I next refle£l on the objefls of 
my fenfattons; and, finding in myfelf the fa- 
culty of comparing them witk each other, I 
perceive myfelf endowed with an a£live power 
with which I was before unacquainted. 

** To perceive is only to feel or be fenfible of 
things; to compare them is to judge of their 
exiftence: to judge of things and to be fenfible 
of them are very difl^erent. Things prefent 
themfelves to our fenfations as fingle, and de- 
tached from each other, fuch as they barely 
exift in nature : but in our intellectual compa- 
rifon of them they are removed, tranfported as 
it were, from place to place, difpofed on and 
befide each other, to enable us to pronounce 
concerning their difference and fimilitude. The 
charafleriftick faculty of an intelligent, aftive 
being, is, in my opinion, that of giving a fenfc 
to the word exijl. In beings merely fenfitive,. 
I have fearched in vain to difcover the like force 
of intelleS; nor can I conceive it to be in their 
nature. Such pailive beings perceive every ob- 
jefk fingle or by itfelf ; or if two objefts prefent 
themfelves, they are perceived as united into 
one. Such beings having no power to place one 
in competition with, befide, or- upon the other, 
they canno^ compare them or judge of their fe- 
parate exiftence. 

<* To fee two objects at once, is not to fee 
their relations to each other, nor to judge of 
their difference; as to fee many objefts, though 
diftinik from one another is not to reckon their 

M 6 number. 
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number. I may poflibly have in my mind the 
ideas of a great" ftick and a little one, without 
comparing thofc ideas together, or judging that 
one is lefs than the other ; as I may look at my 
hand without counting my fingers*. The com- 
parative ideas of greater and lefs^ as well as nu- 
merical ideas of one^ twOy &c. are certainly no - 
fenfations, although the underftanding produces 
them only from our fenfations. 

*' It has been pretended that fcnfitive beings 
diftinguifh fenfations one from the other, by the 
a£lual difference there is between thofe fenfa- 
tions : this, however, demands an explanation. 
When fuch fenfations are different, a fenfitivc. 
being is fuppofed to diftinguifh them by their 
difference; but when they are alike, they can 
then only diftinguifh them becaufe they perceive 
one without' the other: for otherwife, how can 
two objecSls exactly alike be diftinguifhed rn a 
fimultaneous fcnfation ? Siich objefts muft ne- 
ceffarily be blended together and taken for one 
and the fame; particularly according to that 
fyftem of phllofophy, in which it is pretended 
that the fenfations reprefcntative of extcnfion 
are not, extended. 

** When two comparative fenfations are per- 
ceived; :'they make both a joint and feparate 
imprcfTioni but their relation to each other is 

not 

♦ M. de la Condamine tells us of a people, who knew 
how to reckon only as far as three. Yet thefe people* 
having hands, muft neceffirily have often feen their fin- 
gers without ever having coucitd five. 
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not neceflarily perceived in confeqaence of ei- 
ther. If the judgement we form of this rela- 
tion were indeed a mere fenfation, excited by 
the objefls, we fhould never be deceived in it, 
for it can never be denied that I truely per* 
ceive what I feel. 

** How, therefore, can I be deceived in the 
relation between thefe two flicks, particularly, 
if they are not parallel ? Why do I fay, for in- 
fiance, that the little one is a third part as long 
as the great one, when it is in reality only a 
fourth ? Why is not the image, which is the 
fenfation, conformable to its model, which is 
the obje£l ? It is becaufe I am aSive when I 
judge, the operation which forms the compa- 
rifon is defeSive, and my underftanding, which 
judges of relations, mixes its errors with the 
truth of thofe fcnfations which are reprefenta- 
tive of objecSls. 

" Add to this a reflexion, which, I am cer- 
tain you will think ftriking, when you have 
duely weighed it: this is, that if we were merely 
paffive in the ufe of our fenfes, there would 
be no communication between them : fo that 
it would be impoffible for us to know, that the 
body we touched with our hands and the ob- 
jed we faw with our eyes were one and the 
iame. Either we fliould not be able to per- 
ceive external objects at all, or they would ap- 
pear to exift as five perceptible fubftances, of 
which we (houid have no method of afcertaining 
the identity, 

« What- 
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*' Whatever name be given to that power of 
the mind, which afTembks and compares my 
fenfations; call it attention, meditation, reflex- 
ion, or what you pleafej certain it is, that it 
exifts in me, and not in the obje<3:s of thofe 
fenfations : it is I alone who produce it, al- 
though it be difplayed only in confequence of 
the impreflions made on me by thofe objefts. 
Without being fo far mafter over myfelf as to 
perceive or not perceive at pleafure, I am ftill 
more or lefs capable of making an examination 
into the objects perceived. 

** I am not, therefore, a mere fenfitive and 
paffive, but an a£tive and intelligent beings 
and, whatever philofophers may pretend, lay 
claim to the honour of thinking. I know only 
that truth depends on the exiftence of things, 
and not on my underftanding, which judges of 
them; and that the lefs fuch judgement de- 
pends on me, the nearer I am certain of ap- 
proaching the truth. Hence my rule, of con- 
fiding more on fentiment' than reafon, is con* 
firmed by reafon itfelf. 

" Being thus far alTured of my own nature 
and capacity, I begin to confider the objeds 
about me; regarding myfelf, with a kind of 
fhuddering, as a creature thrown on the wide 
world of the univerfe, and as it were loft in an 
infinite variety of other beings, without know- 
ing any thing of what they are, either among 
themfelves or with regard to me. 

. " Every 
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** Every thing that is perceptible to my fenfes 
is matter, and I deduct all the effential proper- 
ties of matter from thofe fenfible qualities, 
which occafion its being perceptible, and are 
infeparable from it.* I fee it fometimes in mo- 
tion and at other times at reft*; hence I infer 
that neither motion nor reft arc effential to it ; 
but motion, being an aftion, is clearly the ef- 
k&, of a caufe, of which reft is only the ab- 
fence. When nothing z^s on matter, there- 
fore, it does not move ; and for that very rea- 
fon, that it is equally indifferent to motion and 
reft ; its natural ftate is to be at reft. 

** Again, I perceive in bodies two kinds of 
motion ; that is, a mechanical or communi- 
cated motion, and a fpontaneous or voluntary 
one. In the firft, the moving caufe is out of 
the body moved; and in the laft exifts within it. 
I fhall not hence conclude, however, that the 
motion of a watch, for example, is fpontane- 
ous ; for, if nothing fhould zS: upon it but the 
fpring, that fpring would not wind itfclf up 
again when once down. For the fame reafon, 
alfo, I fliould as little accede to the fpontaneous 

motion 

• This reft may be fald to be only relative 5 but as wd 
perceive degrees in motion, we can very clearly conceive 
one of the two extremes which is reft; and this we con- 
ceive fo diftinflly, that we are even induced to take that 
for abfolute reft which is only relative. Now motion 
cannot be eflential to matter^ if matter can be conceived 
to exift at reft. 
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motion of fluids, nor even to fire itfelf, the 
caufe of their fluidity*. 

*' You will a(k me, if the motions of animals 
are fpontaneous ? I will freely anfwer, I cannot 
pofitively tell, but analogy fpeaks in the affir- 
mative. You may afk me furtht^r, how I know- 
there is any fuch thing as fpontaneous motion? 
I anfwer, very well, becaufe I feel it. I will to 
move my arm, and accordingly it moves, with- 
out the intervention of any other immediate. 
caufe. It is in vain to endeavour to reafon me 
out of this fentiment ; it is more powerful than 
any rational evidence: you might as well at* 
tempt to convince me that I do not exift. 

*' If the aft ions of men are not fpontaneous,. 

and there be no fuch fpontaneous aftion in what. 

pafles on earth, we are only the more embar- 

raflcd to conceive what is the firfl: caufe of all 

motion. For my part, I am fo fully perfuaded, 

that the natural ftate of matter is a ftate of 

reft, and that it has in itfclf no principle of. 

aclivity, that whenever I fee a body in motion, 

I inflantly conclude either, tnat it is an animated 

body, or that its motion is communicated to it. 

My underftanding will by no means acquicfcc 

in the notion that unorganized matter can 

move of itfelf, or be proUudlive of any kind of 

aftion, 

« The 

• The chemifts conceive the element of fire to be dif- 
fufed, and ftagnant, in thofe mixed bodies of which it- 
makes a part, till feme external caufe fets it in moliotr 
ziiii changes it into palpable fire* 
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*• The vifible univerfe, however, is compofedl 
of inanimate matter*, which appears to have; 
nothing in its compofition of organization, or 
that fenfation which is common to the parts of 
an animated body : as it is certain that we our- 
felves, being parts thereof, do not perceive our 
exiftence in the whole. The~uft«^rfe alfo is , 
in motion ; and its movements being all regu- 
lar, uniform, and fubjedled to conftant laws^ 
nothing appears therein fimilar to that liberty 
which is remarkable in the fpontaneous motion 
of men and animals. The world, therefore, 
i_s not an huge felf-moving animal, but receives 
its motions from fame foreign caufe, which we 
do .not perceive: but I am fo ftrongly perfuaded 
within myfclf of the exigence of this caufe, 
that it is impoffible for me to obferve the appa- 
rent diurnal revolution of the fun, without con- 
ceiving that fome force muft urge it forward j 
or, if it is the earth itfelf that turns, I cannot 
but conceive that fome hand muft turn it. 

'^ If it be neceffary to admit general laws, that 
have no apparent relation to matter, from what 
fixed point muft that enquiry fet out ? Thofe 
laws, being nothing real, or fubftantial, have 
fome prior foundation equally unknown and 

occult* 

• I have made the ftrongeft efforts I am able, to con- 
ceive the cxiftencp of a living molecule, or pi'imary ele- 
ment, but in vain. The idea of matter,, perceiving, 
without organs of perception, appears to roe contradic- 
tory and unintelligible. To re]tt\ or adopt this notion, 
it is neceflary we fliould firft comprehend it; and^I muA 
confcffr I am not fo happy. 
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occult. Experience and obfervation have taught 
us the laws of motion; thefe laws, however, 
determine efFeds only without difplayingtheir 
caufes; and, therefore,* are not fufncient to ex- 
plain the fyftem of the univerfe. Defcartes 
could form a model of the heavens and the 
earth with dice; but he could not give their 
motions to thofe dice, nor bring intjo play his 

centrifugal force without the afliftahce of a ro- 
tatory motion. Newton difcovcrcd *thc law of 
attraction; but attradllon alone would foon ' 
have reduced the univerfe into one folid mafs: 
to this law, therefore, he found it ncccfl'ary to 
add a projectile force, in order to account i'or 
the revolution of the heavenly bodies. Could 
Defcartes tell us by what phyfical law his vor- 
tices were put and kept in motion? Could | 
Newton produce the hand that firft impelled the 
planets in the tangent of their refpecllve orbits? 
*' The firft caufes of motion do not cxift in 
matter; bodies receive from and communicate 
motion to each other, but they cannot origi- 
nally produce it. The more I obferve the ac- 
tion and re-adtion of the powers of nature afling 
on each other, the more I am convinced that 
they arc merely eftects, and that we mu ft ever 
recur to fome volition as the firft caufe; for to 
fuppofc there is a progrcflion of caufes to infi- 
nity, is to fuppofe there is no firft caufe at all. 
In a word, every motion, that is not proiiuctJ 
by fomc other, muft be the efteCt of a fponta- 
neous, voluntary a£t : inanimate bodies have 

no 
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no adion but motion ; and there can be no real 
adion without volition. Such is my firft prin-. i 
ciple. I believe, therefore, that a /F/7/ gives^* 
motion to the univerfej.and animates ail nature. 
This is my firft article of faith. 

•* In what manner volition is productive of 
phyfical and corporeal aft ion, I know^ not, but 
I experience within myfelf that it is productive 
of it. I will to a<3, and the aftion immediate- 
ly fuccccds; I will to move my body, and 
my body inftantly moves ; but, that an inani- 
mate body, lying at reft, ftiould move itfelf or 
produce rriotion is incomprehenfible and unpre- 
cedented. The IFill alfo is known by its ef- 
fects and not by its tffence. I know it as the 
caufe of motion J but, to conceive matter 
producing motion, would be evidently to con- 
ceive an effe6t without a caufe, or rather not 
to conceive any thing at all. 

'^ It is no more poftible for me to conceive 

how the will moves the body, than how the 

fcnfations aftedt the foul. I even know not 

why one of thefc myfteries ever appeared more 

explicable than the other. For my* own part, 

whether at the time I am active or paflive, the 

means of union between the two fubftances 

appear to me abfolutely incomprehenfible. Is 

it not ftrange that the philofophcrs have thrown 

off this incomprthenfibility, merely to confound 

the two fubftances together, as if operations fo 

different could be better explained as the effe<Sts 

of one fubjedl than of two, 

" The 
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*• The principle which I have here laiddowtv 
is undoubtedly fomething obfcure; it is how- 
ever intelligible, and contains nothing repugnant 
to reafon or obfervation : can we fay as much 
of the do£lrines of mater i all fm ? It is very cer- 
tain, that, if motion be eficntial to matter, it 
would be infeparable from it; it would be aU 
ways the fame in every portion of it, incommu- 
nicable, and incapable of increafe or diminu- 
tion^ it would be impoflible for us even to con- 
ceive matter at reft. Again, when I am told 
that motion is not indeed effcntiid to matter, 
but ncceffary to its exiftcnce, 1 fee through 
the attempt to impofeon me, by a form of words, 
which it would be more eafy to refute, if more 
, intelligible. For, whether the motion of mat- 
ter arifes from itfelf, and is therefore cffential 
to it, or whether it is derived from fomc exter- 
nal caufe, it is no further neceffary to it than aJ 
the moving caufe afting thereon : fo that \vc 
flill remain under the firft diflicuhv. 

*' General and abfti**6t ideas form the fource 
of our greateft errours. 1 he jargon of mcta- 
phyficks n^ver difcovered one truth j but it has 
filled philofophy with abfurdities, of which we 
are afhamed as foon as they are ft ripped of theic 
pompous expreffions. Tell me truely, my friend, 
if, when you are told of a blind, unintelligent 
power being difiuled throughout all nature, r.ny 
precife idea is conveyed to your undciftanding? 
It is imagined that fomething is meant by thoic 
vague terms, Univerfal force and N^iccfinry 

motion -, 
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'motion; and yet they convey no meaning 
r The idea of motion is nothing more than 
'the idea of palling fiom om place to another, 
nor- can there be any motion without fome par- 
j ticular direiftion ; for no individual being can 
move fevt:ral ways at once. In what manner, 
I then, is it, that matter neceflarilymoves? Has 
aJI the matter of which bodies are compofcd, a 
general and uniform motion, or has each atom'' 
a particular motion of its own r If we give into ' 
the firft notion, the whole univerfe will appear 
to be one folid and indivifible mafs; and accorj- 
iftg to the fecond, it ihould conftitutc 3 difFu- 
fed and incoherent fluid, without a poflibiHty 
thjt two atoms ever could be united. What 
can be the direflion of this motion common to 
I all matter? Is it in a right line upwards or 
downwards, to the right or tothc left ? Again, 
if every particle of matter has its particular di- 
reilion, whst can be the caufe of all thofe di- 
reiiions and their variations ? If every 
■particle of matter revolved only on its axis, 
none of them would change their place, 
there would be no motion communicated 
even in this cafe it is neceflary that fuch arC' 
volving motion fljould be carried on one way. 
To afcribe to matter motion in the abftrad:, is 
tp make ufe of terms without a meaning 1 and 
in'giving it any determinate motion, we muft 
of ncceflity fuppoi'e the caufe that determines 
it. The more I multiply particular forces, the 
jBorc new caufi^s have I to explain, without 
even 
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ever finding one common agent that dire£t« 
tbcm. So far from being able to conceive any 
regularity or order in the fortuitous concourfe 
of elements, I cannot even conceive the na- 
ture of their concurrence ; and an unlveifal 
chaos is more inconceivable than univerfal har- 
mony. I eafily comprehend that the mecha- 
nifmof the world cannot be perfedUy known 
to the human underftanding ; but, whenever 
men undertake to explain it, they ought at leaft 
to fpeak in fuch a manner that others may un- 
derftand them. 

. *' If from matter being put in motion I difcover 
the exiftence of a Willy as the firft aftive caufe, 
[ this matter being fubjedlcd to certain regular 
laws of motion, difplay alfo intelligence : This 
is my fecond article of faiths To aft, to com- 
pare, to prefer, are the operations of an aftive, 
thinking being j fuch a being, therefore, exifts. 
Do you proceed to alk me, where I difcover its 
exiftence ? I anfwer, not only in the revolutions 
of the celeftial bodies 5 not only in myfelf, but 
in the flocks that feed on the plain, in the birds 
that fly in the air, in the ftone that falls to the 
ground, and in the leaf that trembles in the wind, 
*' I am enabled to j udge of the phyfical order of 
things, although ignorant of their final caufe; 
becaufe, to be able to form fuch a judgement, 
it is fuflicient for me to compare the feveral parts 
of the vifible univcrfc with each other, toftudy 
their mutual concurrence, their reciprocal rela- 
tions, and to obfervc the general refult of the 

whole. 
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whole. I am ignorant why the univerfe exifts, 
but I am enabled neverthelefs to fee how it is 
oiodiiied ; I cannot fail to perceive that intimate 
connexion, by which the feveral beings it is 
compofed of afford each other mutual ailiftance. 
I refemble, in this refpe£l, a man who fees the 
infide of a watch for the firft time, and is cap* 
tivated with the beauty of the work, although- 
ignorant of its ufc, I know not, he may fay^ 
what this machine is good for, but I fee that 
each part is made to fit fome other j I admire* 
the artift for every part of his performance, and 
am certain that all thefe wheels a<9: thus in con- 
cert to fome common end which it is impoffible 
for me to fee. 

•' But let us compare the partial and particular 
ends, the means whereby they are efFeded, and 
their conftant relations of every kind 5 then let 
us appeal to our innate fenfe of conviction ; 
what man in his fenfes can refufe to acquiefce 
in fuch teftimony ? 1 o what unprejudiced view 
does not the vifible arrangement of the univerfe 
difplay the fupreme intelligence of its authour? 
How much fophiftry docs it not require, to 
difavow the harmony of created beings, and 
that admirable order in which all the parts of 
the fyftem concur to the prefer vation of each 
other ? You may talk to me as much as you 
pleafe, of combinations and chances; what end 
will it anfwer to reduce me to filcnce, if you 
cannot perfuade me into the truth of what you 

advance ? and how will you divcft me of that 
I involuntary 
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involuntary fentiment, which continually cod^ 
tradifts you ? If organifed bodies are fortui- 
toufly combined in a thoufand ways, befDR 
they afTume fettled and conftant forms ; if at 
firft they are formed ftomachs without mouths, 
feet without heads, hands without arms, and 
imperfeft organs of every kind, which have 
perifhed for want of the neceffary faculties of 
felf-prefervation ; how comes it that none of 
thefe imperfed): eflfays have engaged our atten- 
tion? Why hath nature, at length, confined 
herfelf to laws to which (he was not at firft fub- 
jeded ? I confefs that I ought not to be furprifed 
that any poflible thing ihould happen, when 
the rarity of the event is com pen fated by the 
great odds that it did not happen. And yet 
if any one was to tell me that a number of 
Printers types, jumbled promifcuoufly together, 
baddifpofed themfelvesin the order of thelctterf 
compofing the ^neid, I certainly (hould not 
deign to take one ftep to verify or difprcre fuch 
aftory. It may be faid, I forget the number of 
chances; but, pray how many muft I fuppofe to 
render fuch a combination in any degree pro- 
bable ? I, who fee only the one, muft conclude 
that there is an infinite number iigainft it, and 
that it is not the efFeft of chance. Add to thi» 
that the produft of thefe combinations muft be 
always of the fame nature with the combined 
elements ; hence life and organization never 
can refult from a blind concourfe of atoms, nor 
' will the chemift, with all his art in compounds, 

ever 
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•even find fenfation aiid thought at the bottom of 
liis crucible*. 

•* I have been frequently furprifed, and fome- 
times fcandalized, in the reading of Nieuwent- 
heit. What a prefumption was it to fit down , 
to make a book of thofe wonders of nature that 
difplay the wifdom of their authour? Had his 
book been as big as the whole world, he would 
not h^e exhaufted his,fubje£l:; and no fooncr 
do we enter into the minutiae of things than 
the greateft wonder of all efcapas usj ihat is, 
the harmony and connexion of the whole. 
The generation of living and organifcd bodies 
alone baffles all the efforts of the human un- 
dcrftanding. That infurmountable barrier 
which nature hath placed between the various 
ipecies of animals, that they might not be con- 
founded with each other, makes her intentions 
fufficiently evident. Not contented only to 
eftablifh order, (he had taken eiFe<Sl:ual methods 
to prevent its being difturbcd. 

* It would be incredible, if we had not proof of it, that 
human extravagance could be carried to fuch a pitch* 
Amatus Lufitanus aflTures us, that he has feen in a Phial an 
Homuncule, about an inch long, which Julius Camilluf^ 
WkezvkoihtT Prometheus had generated by his ikill in Alche- 
nqr* ParacelfuSf in his treatife de natura rerum, gives the 
procefs of making thefe Mannikins, and maintains that 
Pygmies, Fauns, Satyrs, and Nymphs were engendered by 
Chemiftry. There wants nothing more, in my opinion, 
to eftablifli the podibility of thefe fafls, than to prove 
thftt^the organical materials can refift 6re, and that the 
component rooleculae may preferve themfelves alive in the 
intenfe heat of a rererberatory furnace* 

Vol. II. N Thn-a 
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** There is not a being in the univerfe which 
m^y not, in fome refpedi, be regarded as thecom- 
mon centre of all others, which are ranged 
around it in fuch a manner that they ferve reci- 
procally as caufe and effedl to one another. The 
imagination is loft and the underftanding' con- 
founded in fuch an infinite diverfity of relations 
of which, however, not one of them is cither 
loft or confounded in the crowd. Howlfbfurd 
the fuppofition, to deduce this wonderful har- 
mony from the blind mechanifm of a fortuitous 
jumbU of atoms ! Thofe who deny the unity of 
defign, fo manifeft in the relation of all the 
piarts of this grand fyftem, may endeavour,- as 
much as they will, to conceal their abfurdities 
with abftraft ideas, co-ordinations, general prin» 
ciples, and emblematical terms ; whatever they 
may advance, it is impoflible forme to conceive 
that a fyftem of beings can be fo duly regulated, 
without the exiftenceof fome intelligent caufe 
which effecSs fuch regulatioji^ It is not in my 
power to believe that paffive inanimate matter 
could ever have produced living and fenfibk 
creatures ; that a blind fatality fhould be pro- 
duftiveof intelligent beings; or, that a caufe, 
incapable itfelf of thinking, fhould produce the 
faculty of thinking in its efFed. 

•*' I believe therefore, that the world is govern- 
ed by a wife and powerful WilL I fee it, or rather 
I feel it ; and this is of importance for oie to 
know : but is the world eternal or is it created/ 
Are things derived from one felf^exiftent prin- 

^ 4 cipic? 
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ciple? or are there two, or more; and what is 
their effenCe ? Of all this I know nothing, nor 
do I fee that it is of any confequencc I fliould. 
In proportion as fuch knowledge may become 
interefting, i will endeavour to acquire it: but, 
further than this, I give up all fuch idle difqui* 
fitions, which ferve only to make me difcontent- 
ed with myfclf, are ufelefs in praftice, and above 
my underftanding. 

*' You will remember, however, that I am not 
diflating my fentiments to you; but only dif- 
playing what they are. Whether matter be 
eternal or only created, whether ^t have a paf- 
five principle or not, certain it is that the whole 
univerfe is one defign, and fufficiently difplays 
one intelligent agent : for I fee no part of t;his 
fyftem that is not under regulation, or that docs 
not concur to one and the fame end ; viz. that 
of preferving the prefcnt and eftabliflied order of 
things. That Being,- whofe will is his deed, 
whofe principle of aSion is in himfelf, that Be- 
ing, in a word, whatever it be, that gives mo- 
tion to all the parts of the univerfe and governs 
all things, I call God. 

^J/To this term I annex the ideas of intelll* 
gcnce, power, and will, which I have colled^d 
from the order of things; and to thefe I add 
that of goodnefs, which is a neeeflary confe- 
quenceof their union^-ljut I am not at all the 
wiftr concerning the eflence of the Being to 
which I give thefe attributes : he remains ad an 
equal diftance from my feiifcS and my under- 

N 2 ftanding: 
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{landing : the more I think of him, the more 
I am confounded; I know of a certainty that 
he exifts, and that his exiftence is independent 
of any of his creatures: I know alfo that my 
exiftence is dependent on his, and that every 
thing I know is in the fame fituation with my- 
felf. I perceive the deity in all his works, I 
feel him within me, and behold him in every 
obje£t around me: but, I no fooner endeavour 
to contemplate what he is in himfelf; I no 
fooner enquire where he is, and what is hisfub* 
ftance, than he eludes the ftrongeft efforts of my 
imagination ; and my bewildered underftanding 
is convinced of its own weaknefs. 

<^ For this reafon I (hall never take upon me to 
argue, about the nature of God, further than I 
am obliged to it by the relation he appears to 
fland in to myfelf. There is fo great a teme- 
rity in fuch difquifitions, that a wife man will 
never enter on them without trembling and be* 
ing fully aflfured of his incapacity to proceed far 
on fo fubJime a fubjedl : for it is lefs injurious to 
the deity to entertain no ideas of him at all, 
than to harbour thofe which are depreciating 
and unjuft. 

*' After having difcovered thofe of his attri- 
butes, by which I am convinced of his exiftence, 
I return to myfelf and confider the place I oc- 
cupy in that order of things, which is diredled 
by him and fubjecSled to my examination. Here 
I find my fpecies fland inconteftibly in the firft 
rank ; as man, by virtue of his will and the in- 

ftruments 
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ftruments he is poffeffed of to put it in execu* 
tion, has a greater power over the bodies by 
M'hich he is furrounded, than they, by mere 
phyfical impulfe, have over him : by virtue of 
his intelligence alfo I find he is the only created 
being here belovr that can talce a general furvey 
of the whole fyftem. Is there one among them 
except man, who knows how to obferve all 
others? to weigh, to calculate, to forefee their 
motions,^ their efFefts-, and to join, if I may fo 
exprefs myfelf, the fcntiment of a general ex- 
iftence to that of the individual i What is there 
fo very ridiculous in fuppofing every thing 
made iFor man, when he is the only created be- 
ing who knows how to confider the relation 
in which all things ftand to himfelf. 

** It is then true that man is lord of the cre- 
ation, that he is, at leaft, fovereign over the 
habitable earth ; for it is certain that he not 
only fubdues all other animals, and even difpofes 
of the elements at his pleafure by his induflry ; 
but he alone of all other terreftrial beings knows 
how to fubjed the earth to his convenience*, 
and even to appropriate to his ufe, by contem- 
plation, the very ftars and planets he cannot 
approach. Let any one produce me an ani- 
mal of another fpecies, who knows how to 
make ufe of fire, or hath faculties to admire 
the fun. What ! am I able to obferve, to know 
other beings and their relations ; am I capable 
of difcovcring what is order, beauty, virtue, of 
contemplating the univerfe, of elevating my 

N 3 ideas 
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ideas to the hand which governs the whole 5 
am I capable of loving what is good, and do- 
ing it, and fhall I compare myfelf to the brutes? 
Abje£l foul ! it is your gloomy philofophy alone 
that renders you at all like them. Or, rather, 
it is in vain you would debafe yourfelf ; your 
own genius rifes up againft your principles; 
your benevolent heart gives the lie to your ab- 
furd doctrines, and even the abufe of your fa- 
culties demonftrates their excellence in fpite of 
yourfelf, 

** For my own part, who have no fyftem to 
maintain, who am only a iimple, honeft man, 
attached to uo party, unambitious of being the 
founder of any fe£t, and cgn tented with the fitu- 
aticn in which God hath placed me^ Ifceno- 
th'ixig ip th« world, except the deity, better 
than my o\yn fpecies j and were I left to choofe 
my place in the order of created beings, I fee 
;ione that I could prefer to that of man. 

*^ This reflexion, however, is lefs vain than 
afFefting ; for my ftate is not the effe£l of choice, 
and could npt be due to the merit of a being 
that did not before exift. Can I behold myfelf, 
nevertheless thus diftinguifhed, without think- 
ing my/elf h^ppy in occupying fg honourable a 
pofl i Of without bleij&ng the hand that placed 
me here? From the firft view I thus took of 
myfelf, my heart began to glow with a fenfc of 
gratitude towards the authour of our being; and 
hence arofe my firfl: idea of the worfhip due to 
a beneficent deity. I adoxe. the fupreme power, 

and 
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and melt into tendernefs at his goodnefs. I 
have no need to be taught artificial forms of 
worfhip^ the dictates of nature are fufHcient« 
Js it not a natural confequence offelf-love, to 
honour thofe who protefl us, and to love fuch 
as do us good ? 

^^ But when I come afterwards to take a 
view of the particular rank and relation in which 
1 ftand, as an individual, among the fellow- 
creatures of rojr fpecies ; to c6nfider the differef^ 
ranks of fociety and the perfons by whom they 
are filled) what a fcene Is prefented me ! Wherfe 
i^rttlat ovdct and regularity before obferved? 

4^he fcenes of nature prefent to my view the 
moft perfect harmony and proportion: thofe of 
mankind nothing but confufion and difor^er. 
The phyfical elements of things acSt in concert 
with each other, the moral world alone is a chaos 
of difcord. Mere animals are happy, but man, 
their lord and fovereign, is mifcrable! Where, 
Supreme Wiidom! are thy laws? Is it thus, O 
Providence ! thou governeft the world ? What 
is become of thy nower, thou Supreme Benefi- 

vCence! when I fee evil prevailing on the earth I 
** Would you believe, my good friend, that, 
from fuch gloomy reflexions and apparent con- 
tradictions, I ibould form to myfelf more fu-< 
blime ideas of the foul, than ever refulted from 
my former refearches?. In meditating on the 
nature pf man, I conceived that I dffcovered 
two diftinft principles; the one raifing him to 
the ftudy of eternal truths, the love of juftic^ 

N 4 and 
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and moral beauty, bearing him aloft to the re- 
gions of the intcllecStual world, the contempla- 
tion of which yields the trueft delight to the phi- 
lofopherj the other debafmg him even below 
himfelf, fubjefting him to the flavery of fenfe, 
the tyranny of the paffions, and exciting thefc 
to counterad every noble and generous fenti- 
ment infpired by the former. When I perceived 
jnyfelf hurried away by two fuch contrary pow- 
ers, I naturally concluded that man is not one 
fimple and individual fubilance. I will, and I 
will not ; I perceive myfelf at once free and a 
flave; I fee what is good, I admire it, and yet 
I do the evil : I am adive when I liften to mj 
reafojQ, .and paffive when hurried away by my 
paffions; while, my greateft uneaiineis is, to 
-find, when fallen under temptations, that I had 
the pov^^r of refilling thenu 

** Attend, young man, with confidence, to 
what I fay, you will find I fhall never deceive 
you. If confcience be the cfFspring of our pre* 
judices, I am doubtlefs in the wrong, and moral 
virtue is not to be demonftrated ; but, if felf* 
love, which makes us prefer ourfelves to every 
thing elfe, be natural to man, and if neverthe- 
lefs, an innate fenfe of juftice be found in his 
heart J let thofe, who imagine him to be a fimple 
uncompounded being reconcile thefe contradic- 
tions, and I will give up my opinion, and ac- 
knowledge him to be one fubftance. 

** You will pleafe to obferve that, by the 
word fubftance^ I here mean, in genera], a be* 
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ing, pofleffed of fome primitive quality, ab- 
ftrafted from all particular or fecondary modifi- 
cations. Now, if all known primitive quali- 
ties may be united in one and the fame beings 
we have no need to admit of more than one fub- 
fiance; but if fome of thefe qualities are incom- 
patible with, and neceflarily exclufive of each 
other, we mull admit of the exiftence of as many 
different fubftances as there are fuch incompati- n 
ble qualities. You will do well to rcfleft on 
thisfubjed; for my part, notwithftanding what 
Mr. Locke hath faid on this head, I need only 
to know that matter is extended and divifible^ 
to be aifured that it cannot think; and when a 
philofopher comes and tells me that trees and 
j^ocks have thought and perception*, he may 

N 5 embarrafe 

* It feems to me that, fo far from attributrng thought 
to ftocks and ftones, our modern philofophers have dif- 
covered that even men are incapable of thinking. Tbejr 
aeknowhdge none but merely feniiiive beings- in- naturey 
and all the difference they admit between a man and a: 
ftone 18, that the former is a fenfitive being pofleffed of 
fenfations, and the latter a fenHtive being that has none. 
But if it be true that all matter be fendble, wherein con* 
fifts the confcioufnefs of the individual ? fs it in every- 
particl'e of matter, or only in compound bodies, in he- 
terogeneous mixtures or fingle elements ? .Does thfr in* 
dividual exift alike in fl.uids and in fotids ? Is it faid 
that nothing but individuali exift in nature, I a(k what 
thefe individuals are ? Is that (tone, for inftance^ an in- 
dividual or an aggregate of individuals ?" Is it a fing]» 
fenfitive being, or does it contain as many feparate one* 
as it contains grains of fand ? If every elementary atoia 
W.a fen^tire beings how am- 1 to conceive that tntimattt 
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embarrafs me, indeed, with the fubtUty of his 
arguments; but I cannot helip regarding him as 
2t difingenuous fophift, who had rather attribute 
fimtiment to ftocks and flones than acknowledge 
man to have a foul. 

^^ Let us fuppofe that a man, born deaf, 
fliould deny the reality of founds, becaufe bis 
ears were never fenfible of them. To convince 
him of his errour, T place a violin before his 
eyes; and, by playing on another, concealed 
from him, give a vibration to the ftn^gs of the 
former. This motion I tell him is effe£)»d by 
found. *' Not at all (fays he) thecaufe of the 
vibration of the firing, is in the firing itfelf^ 
it is a common quality in* all bodies fo to vi^ 

bratc :' ■ 

communication, by which. one fo perceives itfelf in ano- 
tber, that their two feparjate idesntities ace confoundt^ in 
one? Attraction is one of the laws of nature, the 
myftery of which may poifibly be impenetrable ; but we 
are at lead capable of conceiving that gravity, a&ing in 
the ratio of the quantity of matter, is neither incompa- 
ti)>le with extenfion nor divifibility. Can you conceive 
the fame of thought and fentiment ? The fenHble parts 
are extended, but the ienfitive being is (ingle and indivi- 
lible; it is either entirely itfelf or nothing: the fenfitive 
b(:ing, therefore, is not a body. I know not how the 
niaterialifts conceive this thing ; but it feems to me that 
tl^e fame difficulties which make them give up their pre- 
tenfions to thought, (hould induce them alfo to give up 
thofe of fentiment : nor do I fee what (liould hinder them, 
after, having taken the fii ft ftep, from proceeding to take 
tl^e latter: what can it coft them more ? As they are fo 
w^l convinced. th^y are incapable of thinking, how dart 
tl|^y £b ^oi>iidei}tly a%m^ they, are able to pe{:ceiv« f 
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brate:"— " Do (I reply) fhow me then the 
fame vibration in-other bodies, or at leaft^ the 
caufe of it in this ftring?" The deaf man will 
again reply, in his turn, "I cannot; but 
wherefore muft I, becaufe I do not conceive 
hov^ this firing vibrates, attribute the caufe to 
your pretended, founds, of which I cannot enter- 
tain the leaft idea, ^his would be to attempt 
an explanation of one obfcurity by another ftill 
greater. Either make your founds perceptible 
to me, or I fhall continue to deny their exig- 



ence/' 



*' The more I refleft on our capacity of. 
thinking, and the nature of the human under* 
{landing, the greater is the refemblance I find 
between the arguments of our material ifis and 
that of fuch a deaf man. They are, in efFe<5l, 
equally deaf to that internal voice, which never- 
thelefs, calls- to them fo loud and emphatitally. 
A mere machine is evidently incapable of think'-* 
ing, it has neither motion nor figure productive 
of reflexion : whereas in man there exifts fome^ 
thing perpetually prone to expand, and to burft 
the fetters by which it is'ccyifined. Space itfelf 
affords not bounds to the human mind: the 
whole univerfe is not extenfive enough for him-; 
his fentiments, his defires^ his anxieties, ' and 
even his pride, take rife from a principle, dif- 
ferent from that body within which he perceives 
himfelf confined. 

*' No material being can be felf-acSive, and 
I perceive that I am fo. It is in vain to difpute 

N 6 with 
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•with me fo clear a point; my own fentiment 
carries with it a ftronger convi£tion than any 
reafon which can ever be brought againft it. 
I have a body, on which other bodies ad ; "and 
which afts reciprocally on them. This reci- 
procal adion is indubitable ; but my will is in« 
dependent of my fenfes. i can either confent 
to; or refift their impreffions; I am either van- 
quifhed or vidor, and perceive clearly wkhm 
myfelf when I zSt according to my will, and 
when I fubmit to be governed by my paffions. 
I have always the power to will, though not 
the force to execute it. When I give myfelf 
up to any temptation, I z&. from the impulfe of 
external obje^. When I reproach myfelf for 
my weaknefs in fo doing, I liften only to the 
dictates of my will : I am a flave in my vices, 
and free in my repentance; the fentiment of 
,my liberty is effaced only by my depravation, 
and when I prevent the voice of the foul from 
being heard in oppofition to the laws of the 
body. 

** All the knowledge I have of volition, fs 
deduced from a fenfi^ of my own ; and the un- 
deriftanding is known no better. When I am 
afked what is the caufe that determines my will, 
I afk, in my turn, what is the caufe that deter- 
mines my judgement ? for it is clear that thefe 
two caufes make but one; and, if we conceive 
that man is afiive in forming his judgement of 
things, that his underftanding is only a power 
^f comparing and judging, we (hall fee that hrs 

I liberty 
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liberty is only a fimilar power or one derived 
from this: he choofes the good as he judges of 
the true, and for the fame reafon as he deduces 
a falfe judgement, he makes a bad choice. What 
then is the caufe that determines his will ? It is 
his judgement. And what is the caufe that de« 
termines his judgement? It is his intelligent 
faculty, his power of judging; the determining 
caufe lies in himfelf. If we go beyond this 
point, I know nothing of the matter. 

«« Not that I can fuppofe myfelf at liberty, 
not to will my own good, or to wilJ my own 
evil : but my liberty confiils in this very cir- 
cumftance, that I am incapable to will any 
thing but what is ufeful to me, or at leaft what 
appears fo, without any foreign objedl inter- 
fering in my determination. Does it follow 
from hence that I am not my own mailer, be^ 
caufe I am incapable of afluming another being, 
or of divefting myfelf of what is eiTential to my 
exiftence? 

** The principle of all aflion lies in the wiH 
of a free 'being; we can go no farther in fearch 
of its fource. It is not the word liberty that hais 
no fignification ; it is that of necefCty. To 
fuppofe any ad or effeA, which is not derived 
from an adive principle, is indeed to fuppofe 
effeSs without a caufe. Either there is no firft 
impulfe, or every firft impulfe can have no prior 
caufe ; nor can there be any fuch thing as will 
without liberty. Man is, therefore, a free f 
agent, and as fuch animated by an immaterial \ 

fubftancei t 
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fubftancev this is my third article of faitb 
From thefe three firft you ma.y eafily deduce 
all. the reAy without my continuing to number 
them^. 

^ If man be an 2L£iive and free being, be ads 
of himfelf ^ none of his i^ontaneous aidions, 
thfircfoECy enter into the general fyftem of Pro- 
vidence^ nor can be imput-ed to it. Provi- 
dence doth not contrive the evil, which is the 

«... 

confequence <^f man's, abufing the liberty his 
(JJfeator gave him 5 it only doth not prevent it, 
(tUher becaufe the evil, which fo impotent a 
I»eing is capable of doing, is beneath its notice, 
Of becaufe it cannot prevent it without laying a 
jreftraint upon bis liberty, and cauiing a greater 
jBvil by debafmg his- nature. Providence hath 
left man at liberty, not that he ihould do evil, 
hut good, by choice. It hath capacitated him 
to maJce fuch choice, in making a proper ufe of 
lihe faculties it hath beftowed on him : his pow* 
ers, however, are at the fame time fo limited 
and confined, that the abufe he makes oPhis li- 
berty is not of importance enough to dilturb 
the general order of the univerfe. The evil 
done by man falls upon his own head, without 
making any change in the fyftem of the world, 
without hindering the human fpecies from being 
prefervedin fpite of themfelves. To complain, 
therefore, that God doth not prevent man from 
doing evil is, in fa<^, to complain that he liath 
given a fuperiour excellence to human nature^ 

that hq hath ennobled our adions by annexing 

to 
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them the merit of virtue. The h^gheft. en- 
oyment is that gf being contented with our- 
felve^, it is in order to deferve this contentment 
hat we are placed here .on earth and endowed 
with h^Berty ; that we are tempted by ouj: paf- 
ions, and reftrained by confcience. ' What 
:ould Omnipotence itfelf do more in our favour? 
Z^ould It have eftabliflied a Gontradiftion- in our 
lature, or have allotted a reward for well-doing, 
a being incapable of doing ill? Is it necef- 
ary, in order to prevent man from being wicked, 
to reduce all his faculties to a fimple inffinil, 
md make bim a mere brute? No, never can I 
reproach the Deity for having given me a foul,^ 
made in his own image, that I might be free, 
good, and happy like himfelf. 

♦^ It is the abufe of our faculties which make6 
us wicked and miferable. Our cares, our anxie- 
ties, our griefs, are all owing to ourfelves. 
Moral evil is inconteftably our own work, and 
phyfical evil would in faft be nothing, did not 
our vices render us fenfible of it. Is it not for 
our prefervation that nature makes us fenfible of 
our wants ? Is not pain of body an indication 
that the machine is out of order, and a caution 
for us to provide a remedy ? And as. to death— < 
do not the wicked render both our lives and 
their own miferable? Who is there defirous of 
living here for ever? Death is a remedy for all 
the evils we inflift on ourfelves j nature will not 
Itt us fuffer perpetually. To how few evils aro 
men fubjeft, who live in primeval fimplicity^ 

they 
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they hardly know any difeafe, and are irritated 
by fcarcely any paffions: they neither forefee 
death, nor fufFer by the apprehenfions of it; 
when it approaches, their miferies render it de« 
fireable, and it is to them no evil. If we could. 
be contented with being what we are, we (hould 
have no inducement to lament our fate; but 
we inflidt on ourfelves a thoufand real evils in 
feeking after an imaginary happinefs. Thofe 
who are impatient under trifling inconvenien- 
cies, mii& expert to fufFer much greater. In 
our endeavours to re-eftablifh by medicines a 
conftitution impaired by irregularities, we air- 
ways add to the evil we feel, the greater one 
which we fear; our apprehenfions of death an- 
ticipate its horrours, and haften its approach. 
The fafter we endeavour to fly, the fWifter it 
purfues us ; thus we are terrified as long as we 
live, and die murmuring again ft nature, on ac- 
count of thofe evils which we bring on our- 
felves by doing outrage to her laws. 

*' Enquire no longer, man, who is the au- 
thour of evil: behold him in yourfelf. There 
cxifls no other evil in nature that what you ei- 
ther do or fufFer, and you are equally the authour 
of both. A general evil could exift only in dif» 
order, but, in the fyftem of nature, I fee an 
cftablifhcd order which is never difturbed. Par- 
ticular evil exifts only in the fentiment of the 
fufFering being: and this fentiment is not given 
to man by nature; but is of his own acquifitioru 
Pain aad forrow have but little hold on thofe,. 

who^ 
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who, unaccuftomed to reflexion, have neither 
memory nor forefight. Take away our fatal 
improvements, lake away our errours and our 
vices, take away, in fliort, every thing that is 
the work of man, and all the reft is good. 

*' Where every thing is^good, nothing can be 
unjuft, juftice being infcparable from goodnefs. 
Now goodnefs is the neceflary effect of infinite 
power, and felf-love effential to every bein^ 
confcious of its exiftence. An omnipotent Be- 
ing extends its exiftence, alfo, if i may fo ex- 
prefs myfelf, with that of its creatures. Pro- 
duction and prefervation follow from the con- 
ftant exertion of its power : it does not aft on 
non -exiftence : God is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living; he cannot be «f)ifchievous or 
wicked without hurting himfelf. A being ca- 
pable of doing every thing cannot tutll to do 
any thing but what is good. He, who is infi- 
nitely good, therefore, becaufe he is infinitely 
powerful, muft alfo be fupremely juft, other- 
wife he would be Inconilftent with himfelf: for 
that love of order which produces it we call 
goodnefs, and that love of order which pre* 
ferves it is called juftice. 

** God, it is faid, owes nothing to his crea- 
tures; for my part, I believe he owes them 
every thing he promifed them when he gave 
them being. Now what is le(s than to promife 
them a bleiEng, if he gives them an idea of it 
and has fo conftituted them as to feel the want 
of it ? The more I look into myfelf, the more 

plainly 
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plainly I read thefe words written in my foulj 
he juft and thou wilt he happy. I fee not the . 
truth of this, however, in the prefent ftate of 
things, wherein the wicked triumph and the 
juft are trampled on and oppreffed. What in- 
dignation, hence, arifes within us, to find our 
hopes are fruftrated ! Confcience itfelf rifes up 
and complains of its Maker, it cries out to him; 
lamenting, thou haji deceived me ! 

^^ I have deceived thee ! ra(b man ! who hath 
toH thee fo ? Is thy foul annihilated ? Doft 
thou ceafe to exift? — Oh, Brutus! ftain not a 
life of glory in the end: leave not thy honour 
and thy hopes with thy body in the fields of 
Philippi. Wherefore doft thou fay, virtue is a 
Ibadow, whop thou art going to cn}^ the re* 
ward of thine own? Doft thou imagine thoa 
art going to die ? > No \ thou art going to live, 
.and then I will make good every promife I have 
made thee." 

*' One would be apt to think, from the mur- 
murs of impatient mortals, that God owed 
them a recompcnce before they had defcrved it 5 
and that he was obliged to reward their virtue 
beforehand./ No; let us be firft virtuous, and 
-reft alTured we fha?ll fooner or later be happy. 
Let us not require the prize before we have got 
. the vi5ory, nor demand the price of our labour 
.before the woi^ be finiibed. It is not in the 
lifts, fays Plutarch, that the victors at our 
games are crowned, but after the contefi is 

over. 
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*' If the foul be immaterial, it may furvive 
the body, and if fo. Providence is juftified. Had 
I no other proof ^of the immateriality of the foul, 
than the oppreffion of the juft and the triumph 
of the wicked in this world, this alone would 
prevent my having the leaft doubt of it. So 
fliocking a difcord amidft the general harmony 
of things, would make me naturally look out 
for the caufe, I fhould fay to myfelf, we do 
not ceafc to exift with this life, every thing re- 
aJTumes its order after death. I fhould, indeed, 
be embarrafled to tell where man was to be 
found, when all his perceptible properties were 
deftroyed. At prefent, however, there appears 
to me no difficulty in thTs point, as I acknow- 
ledge the^xiftence of two different fubflances. 
It is very plain that during my corporeal life, as 
I perceive nothing but by means of my fenfes, 
whatever is not fubmitted ,to their cognizance 
inuft efcape me* When thie union of the body 
and the foul is broken, I cohceive that the one 
may be diiTolved, and the other preferved entire. 
Why ftiould the diffolution of the one, necef. 
farily bring on that of the other ? On the con- 
trary, being fo different in their natures, their 
flate of union is a flate of violence, and when 
it is broken they both return to their natural 
fituation; the adive and living fubftajice re- 
gains all the force it had employed in givijjig 
motion to the paflive and dead fubflance to whicE 
it had been united. Alas! my failings make | ^ 
me but too fenfible that man is but haff alive id { 

this 
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this life, and that the life of the foul commciv- 

CCS at the death of the body, 

'* But what is that life ? Is the foul immortal 
in its own nature? My limited comprchenfion is 
incapable of conceiving any thing that is unli- 
mited. Whatever we call infinite is beyond 
my conception. What can I deny, or affirm? 
what arguments can I employ on a fubjcft I 
cannot conceive? I believe that the foul furvives 
the body fo long as is neceflary to juftify Provi- 
dence in the good order of things j but who 
knows that this will be for ever? I can readily 
Conceive how material bodies wear away and 
are deftroyed by the feparation of their parts, 
but I cannot conceive a like difToIution of a 
thinking being; and hence, as I cannot imagine 
how it can die, I prefume it cannot die at all. 
This prcfumption, alfo, being confolatory, and 
not unrcafonable, why fbould I be fearful to in- 
dulge it? 

" I feel that I have a foul, I know it both from 
thought and fentiment ; I know that it exifts, 
without knowing its effence ; I cannot reafon, 
therefore, on ideas which I have not. One 
thing, indeed, I know very well, which is, that 
the identity of my being can be preferved only 
by the memory, and that to be in fad the fame 
perfon I muft remember to have before exifted. 
Now I cannot recolleft, after my death, what I 
was during life, without recollefting alfo my 
perceptions, and confequently my adiions : and 
I doubt not but this remembrance will one day 

confUtutc 
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conftltute the happinefs of the juft and the tor- 
ment of the wicked. Here below, the vio- 
lence of our paffions abforbs the innate fenti- 
ment of right and wrong, and ftifles remorfe. 
The mortification anddifgrace alfo, under which 
virtue labours in the world, prevents our being 
feniible of its charms. But, when, delivered 
from the delufions of fenfe, we (hall enjoy the 
contemplation of the Supreme Being, and thofe 
eternal truths of which he is the fource ; when 
the beauty of the natural order of things fhall 
ftrike all the faculties of the foul, and when we 
fhall be employed folely in comparing what we 
have really done with what we ought to have 
done, then will the voice of confcience reaflume 
its tone and ilrength; then will that pure de« 
light, which arifes from a confcioufnefs of vir- 
tue, and the bitter regret of having debafed 
ourfclves by vice, determine the lot which is 
feverally prepared for us. Afk me not, my 
good friend, if there may not be fome other 
caufes of future happinefs and mifery. I confefs 
I am ignorant ; thefe, however, which I con- 
ceive, are fufficient to confole me under the in- 
conveniencies of this life, and give me hopes of 
another. I do not pretend to fay that the vir- 
tuous will receive any peculiar rewards; for 
what otlier advantage can a Being, excellent in 
its own nature, expe<S than to exift in a manner 
agreeable to the excellence of its conftitutiori i 
I dare affirm neverthelefs that they will be hap» 
py : becaufe their Creator^ the authour of all juf- 

tice 
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tice, having given them fcnfibility, cannot havfe 
made them to be miferable ; and, as they have 
not abufed their liberty on earth, they have not 
perverted the defign of their creation by their 
Own fault: yet, asthey have fuffered evils in this 
life, they will certainly be indemnified in ano- 
ther* This opinion is not fo much founded on 
the merits of a man, as on the notion of that 
goodnefs which appears to me infeparable from 
the divine nature. I <mly fuppofe the order of 
things ftridly maintained, and that the Deity i* 
ever Confift^ftt with himftlf* 

^* It would be to as little purpofe to a(k me 
whether the torments of the wicked will bectcr* 
nal : Of this I am alfo equally ignorant, and 
have not the vain curiofity to perplex myfelf 
with fuch ufelefs difquiiitions. What is it to me 
what becomes of the wicked ? I intereft myfelf 
very little in their deftiny. I can never believe, 
however, that they will be condemned to ever* 
lafting torments. 

•' If fupremejuftice avenges itfelf on the wick- 
ed, it avenges itfelf on them here below. It is 
you and your errours, ye nations ! that are its 
miniftcrs of vengeance. It employs the evils you 
bring on each other, to puniih the crimes for 
which youdeferve them. It is in the infatiable 
hearts of mankind, corroding with envy, avarice, 
and ambition, that their avenging paffions pu« 
niih them for their vices, amidft all the falfe 
appearances of profperity. Where is the necef- 
fity of ieeking a bell in another life, when it i% 

to 
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o be found even in this, in the hearts of the 
kicked? 

** Whereour momentary neceifitics or fenfeleft 
Jefires have an end, there ought our paffions 
and our vices to end alfo. Of what perver- 
(ity can pure fpirits be fufceptible ? As they 
ftand in need of nothing, to what end fhould 
they be vicious? If dcftitute of our groffer 
feiifes, all their happinefs confifts in the con- 
templation of things, they cannot be defirous of 
any thing but good ; and whoever ceafes to be 
wicked, is it poffible he fhould be eternally mi- 
ferable? This is what I am inclined to believe 
on this head, without giving myfelf the trouble 
to determine pofitively concerning the matter.— 
O righteous and merciful Being! whatever be 
thy decrees, I acknowledge their reftitudej if 
thou puniflieft the wicked, my weak reafon is 
dumb before thy juftice. But, if the remorfe 
of thefe unfortunate wretches is to have an end, 
if the fame fate is one day to attend us all, my foul 
exults in thy praife. Is not the wicked man, 
after all, my brother? How often have I been 
tempted to refemble him in partaking of his 
vices. O, may he be delivere^d from his mife- 
ry ; may he caft off, alfo, that malignity which 
aiccompanies it ; may he be ever happy as my- 
•felf; fo far from exciting my jealoufy, his hap- 
pinefs will only add to mine. 

.*' It is thus that contemplating God in his 
works, and iludying him in thofe attributes 
which it imports me to know, I learn by de- 
grees 
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grees to extend that imperfe& and confined 
idea I at iirft formed of the fupreme Being. But, 
if this idea becomes thus more grand and noblcy 
it is proportionably lefs adapted to the wealuiefs 
of the human underftanding. In proportion, as 
my mind approaches eternal light, its lightnefs 
dazzles and confounds me ; fo that I am forced 
to give up all thofe mean and earthly images 
which affift my imagination. God is no longer 
a corporeal and perceptible Being : the fupreme 
Intelligence which governs the world, is no 
longer the world itfelf : but in vain I endeavour 
to raife my thoughts to a conceptioiv of his ef- 
fence. When I refie£l that it is he who gives 
life and activity to that living and a<^ive fub« 
fiance, which moves and governs animated bo- 
dies; when I am told that my foul is a fpiri- 
tual Being, and that God alfo is a fpirit, I am 
incenfed at this debafement of the divine ef- 
fence, as if God and my foul were of the fame 
nature, as if God was not the only abfolute, the 
only truly aSive Being, perceiving, thinking, and 
willing of himfelf, from whom his creatures de- 
rive thought, aSivity, will, liberty, andexiftence. 
We are free only becaufe it is his will that wc 
fhould be fo ; his inexplicable fubftance being, 
\fith rcfpcSt to our fouls, fuch as our fouls are 
in regard to our bodies. I know nothing of hir 
having created matter, bodies, fpirits, or the 
world. The idea of creation confounds me and 
furpaflTes my conception, though I believe as 
much of it as I am able to conceive : but I know 

that 
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cJciftB in, the moft. cotofeimfiiate. owU<?» ;©«i i« 
^miiitbfSi ^tsnuiIylHfct I am iiii}ftpi6»itaf0i^qM^t^ 
9eivd >h idc^ ofi effcr^ilyi Why tHe^lflj^Mdfl^ 
abiffe jRjrfoLf iint|hiwoc!^ ? A)i tkat i opni^iv^ 
9^ t&«t lie oiiftod before all thkiga^ ; jthgfi he eK^ 
|ft8 with thcixi^ and. Will exift afle# tbetp^ iS 
Ibey flMuM efcr have an end.. That a 'Bbing^ 
m&oft efisncd is inooaceivaUe^ fiiculd give ex-** 
iftence to other beings, is afi BBcftebfeiif)eiii4 
IficttfA^rebdnfible to oun idoavf but.diatilbftie« 
HAtlg ditd noshitfg fhbuld be recipcDc^ly 6toD» 
f^tea ino^ eeth oihcr is a palpable 4daUsudica 
HqAi. a moft Htanifeft aMurditj^ 
• i*** GimI is imelligent; but in what raaiiiierj 
MMi$^illtetligeAtbf the aftof reafciiiqg^ but 
fttf fupr^me innlli^ilce Iks undec ho neoeffirf 
fc^ rtafont. Harequiiree neither p^miffes noe 
confequences; nor even the fin4>lei fotm of m 
fropofition: his knowledge is purely ifituitrve^ 
he beholds equally what is and Will hey all trutht 
ice to hiih as one idea,- as ^ placo^ $j» but one 
point, and all timts one tnopumli .itainast 
power a^ by the «fe of means^ the divine, pdwer 
in and. of itfelf. God is powerful ^ becaUie hd 
is willing, his will conftituting his pDwtt* God 
is good^ nothing is more manifeft than thit 
truth } goodnefs in man, however, confifts in ar 
love to his fell6w*creatars8,. miid the goodnefy 
#f God in a love of ocder : for it is on fuch onfer 
Aat the connexion and preftryation of all thing? 
depend. Again, God is juftj this I am ftiliy 
VoL.'II» O convinced 
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coavinced of, as it is the natunl oonfequeoce 
of his 2oodiie6. The isjoftioe of men is thdr 
own work, not his ; and that moial difiirdcr, 
which, in the jud g eme n t of fonc jhilcibflbtnj 
makes againft the fyflem of proridenoe^ is in 
mine die fircogeft argament for it» JdUce ia 
man, indeed, is to render every one his due; 
but the juftice of God requires at the hands of 
every one, an account of die talents with whick 
he has cnanfled diem. 

- ^ In the dilcovery, however, by the force ot 
icafon, of diofe divine attributes, of which 1 havi 
no abfolute idea, I only . affirm what I do not 
clearly comprehoid, which is in efied to aflbni 
i^othing. I may fay, it is true that God is this, 
or tb^t ; I may be fcDiible of it, and fully ccmr 
vinCed within myfelf . that he is fo, 1 am yet 
never the better able to cooceive how, or ia 
what manner, he (b is. 

; <^ In ibort, the greater efforts I make to con- 
template his infinite eiTence, the lefs I am able 
to c<Miceive it : But I am certain that he is, and 
that is fufficient; the more he furpafles my con-; 
ceptions, the more I adore him. 1 humble my- 
felf before him, and fay, * Being of beings, I am, 
^ becaufe thou art; to meditate. continually on 
^ thee is to elevate my thoughts to the fountain 
^ of exiftence. The mpft meritorious ufe of my 

* reafoo-js to be annihilated before thee : it is 

* the delight of my foul, tofcclmy weak facul- 
« ties overcome by the fplendour of thy great- 
Vncfs.' ' 

I . . ■ - ..."After 
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** After having thus deduced, from the impref- 
fions of perceptible obje£ts, and that instate 
principle which leads me to judge of natural, 
caufes from experience, the moft important 
truth; it remains for me to enquire what max- 
ims I ought to draw from them, for my con- 
dud): in life, what rules I ought to prefcribe to 
myfelf, in order to fulfil my deftination on 
earth, agreeably to the defign of him who placed 
me here. To purfue my own method, I de- 
duce not thefe rules from the fubli me principles 
of philofophy ; but find them written in indeli-^ 
ble chara£iers on my heart. I have only to con- 
fult myielf concerning what I ought to do; all 
that I feel to be right, is right; whatever I feel 
to be wrong, is wrong : confcience is the abieft 
of all cafuifis, and it is only when we are traffick* 
ing with her, that we have recourfe to the fub** 
til ties of logical ratiocination. The chief of our 
concerns is that of ourfelves; yet how often 
have we not been told by the monitor within, 
that to purfue our own intereft at the expence 
jof others would be to do wrong ! we imagine 
thus, that we are fometimes obeying the imr 
pulfe of nature, and we are all the while refift- 
ing it : in liftening to the voice of our fenfes 
we turn a deaf ear to thedi6hites of our hearts^ 
the adive Being obeys, the paffive Being com- 
mands. Confcience is the voice of the foul, tho 
pafEons are the voice of the body. Is it furprif^ 
jng. that thefe two voices (hould fometimes 
contradiA each other; or can it be doubted, 

0. 2 Yfhfiti 
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when they ioy which ought to be obtyeJ? 
Reafon deceives as bat too <i^ten, and has giren 
us a right to diftruft her conclufions; but con* 
fcience never dcccrvcs us. She is a man*s tnicft 
^nd fafcft gtiide ; confciencc is in the foul what 
iiiftinft is in the body** Whoever puts him- 

felf 

^ Modern philofophj, wh?th affc^ls to admit of nothiag 
bm what it con explain, hath neTertbelefs very unftdrifediy 
admitteil of that obfcure faculty, called infticA, vrhich 
appears to dnt^ animals to the piipoles of their beiogy 
without any acquifition of knowledge. Inftinfl, accord- 
injj; to one of our greateft philofophers^ is a habit defti* 
ture of reflexion, but acquired by receding : thus froriS 
the manner in which he explains its progrefs, we are led 
lo €oifcl4ide that children refle6t more than grown pirfbns) 
g paradox fi ngalar enough to require fome examinatloa* 
Without entering, however, into the difcujfion of it at 
frefenty I would only afk w^at name I am to give to that 
eagernefs which my dog (hot*s to piirfhe tf mole, for in^ 
Aanc6, vi^hich he doe» not eaf ^hen he has caught it ; t« 
fhat patience with which he (lands watching for tbcia 
wKcAe hours, and to that cxpertnefs with which he make! 
ihem a prey the moment they reach the furface of th§ 
earth j and that in order only to kifl them, without ever 
htiring been trained to' iidole htfiiting, cHr having beeA taugbt 
fhat ttioh^ Were tTeneath the fpot ? I would a& fartheff 
a« rtibr^ iMporMnt, #hy the flrft time I threaten th« ftflto 
4log^ he throws himfelf doivn with hit back to thrgnmni 
^mH hit feet r^iied in a foppliant attitudci the moft proptr 
of all other» to excite my compaflion, an attitude m which 
)it woufd not long remiiuj if I Were fo obdurate at to beat 
fiim fying in Aicb a pofture t Is it pofliUe that a young 
piippy can have already Acquired mor!a! ideas F Can ht 
hift any ri6tion of elemt»6y and genefofitjr ? What ez^ 
perientfa «art- tncourxge hirt to hopt bt (M\\ mppnfe oit^ 
by fiviD^ himfeif up to jny nercy f Almoft aU dogt d« 
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(elf under the condud): of this guide, purfues 
thedire(9:.path of nature, and need not fear to 
be mifled^ This point is very important (purfu- 
cd my benefa^or, perceiving I was going to In- 
terrupt him) permit me to detain you a little 
longer, in order to clear it up. 

*• All the morality of our a£iions lies in the 
judgement we ourfelvcs form of them. If virtue 
be any thing real, it ought to be the fame in 
our hearts as in our aftions j and one of the firft 
rewards of juftice is to be confcious of ourput* 
ing it in praftice. If moral goodnefs be agree- 
able to our nature, a man cannot be found of 
mind, or perfc6lly conftituted, unlefs he be good. 
On the contrary, if it be not fo, and man is na- 
turally wicked, he cannot become good without 
a corruption of his nature j goodnefs being evi- 
dently contrary to his conftitution,^, -Pormed for 
the deftruflion of his fellow-creatures, as the 
wolf to devour its prey, an humane and com- 
paffionate man would be as depraved>an animal 
as a meek and lamb*like wolf, while virtue only 
would leave behind it the ftings of remorfe. 

" Let us examine ourfelves, my young friend^ 
all partiality apart, and fee which way our in- 

Vol. II, O 3 dinations 

jiearly ibe fame thing in the fame circumftances, nor do I 
advance any thing here of which every one may not con« 
vince hirafelf. Let the philofophers^ who rejeft fo dif. 
dainfully the term inftin^V^ explain this fa^ merely by the 
operation of oar fenfes» and the knowledge thereby ac* 
quired ; let them explain it, I fay, in a manner fatitfac* 
tory to any perfon of common ienfe, aDd I have no mote |« 
iay ill favour of in£in^« 

1 
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clinations tend. Which is moft agreeable to us, 
*to contemplate the happinefs or tlie miferies of 
others? Which is moft plcafing for us to do, 
and leaves the moft agreeable reflexion behiud 
it, an aA of benevolence or of mifchief ? For 
whom are we the moft deeply interefted at our 
.theatres ? Do you take a pleafure in ads of vil- 
lainy ? or do you (bed tears at feeing the authours 
of them brought to condign punifliment? It has 
been faid that every thing is indifferent to us in 
which wc are not interefted : the contrary, how- 
ever, is certain, as the foothing endearments of 
friendfliip and humanity confole us under afflic- 
tion ; and even in our pleafures we fhould be too 
folitary, too miferable, if we had nobody to par- 
take them with us. If there be nothing moral in 
the heart of man, whence arife thofe tranfports 
of admiration and efteem we entertain for he- 
roick aftions, and great minds ? What has this 
virtuous enthufiafm to do with our private inte- 
reft ? Wherefore do I rather wifli to be an ex- 
piring Cato, than a triumphant Caefar ? Deprive 
our hearts of a natural affe£tion for the fublime 
and beautiful, and you deprive us of all the 
pleafures of life. The man, whofe meaner paf- 
fions have ftifled, in his narrow foul, fuch de- 
lightful fentiments; he, who, by dintof concen« 
trating all his affedions within himfelf, hath ar- 
rived at the pitch of having no regard for any 
one-dfe, is no longer capable of fuch tranfports ; 
his frozen heart never flutters with joy; no 
fympathetick tendernefs brings the tears into his 

4 cycsj 
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^yes ; he is incapable of enjojrment ; the unhap* 
-py wretch is void of fenfibility: he is already 
dead* 

*• But how great foever may be the number of 
the wicked ; there are but few of thefe cadave* 
rous fouls, but few perfons fo infenfible, if their 
own intereft be fet afide, to what is juft and 
.good* Iniquity never pleafes unlefs we profit by 
it^ in every other cafe it is natural for us to d&- 
fire the protection of the innocent. Do we ke^ 
for inftance, an a£l of inj uftice or violence com* 
mitted in the ftreet, or on the highway; an 
•emotion of refentment and indignation imme- 
diately rifes in the heart, and incites us to ftand 
up in defence of the. injured or opprefled: but 
a more powerful confideration reftrains us, and 
the laws deprive individuals of die right of 
taking upon themfdves to avenge infulted in- 
nocence. On the contrary, if we happen to be 
witnefles to any a£b of companion or generofity 
with what admiration, with what efteem are we 
inftantly infpired ! Who is there that doth not, 
on fuch anoccafion, fay to himfelf^ would I had 
done as much ! It is certainly of very little con« 
fequence to us whedier a man was good or bad 
who lived two thoufand years ago; and yet we 
are as much affected in this refped, by the re* 
latiotis we meet with in ancient biftory, as if the 
tranfa^ons recorded hadhappened in our own 
times. Of what hurt is the wickednefs of a 
• Catiline to me ? Am I afraid of falling a viStim 
to his villainy? Wherefore then^ do I look 

O4 upon 
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upon kim with tbe fjaipe hornmr ^ if he wat 

mj SfHcm]P9f^Tj i >Ve.dp not )iate the wickcJ 

only becaufe their vices are hurtful, but alfobe- 

csL^Ct l^y 9^^ wicked. We are not only ilefi- 

jrpus of bappinefs for ourfelves, but alfo of the 

lilfipUids cf j9tfaer$£ imd when that happineft 

JkOcs not dimi^ifli cur's, it qecefarily increafef 

iu lo.a WQxdt we cannot help fympatbiung 

Avitbithfi iMijf^rtumte, and aly^ays fuffer when we 

are witoeiTes to their mifery. The moft per* 

-vei& natuces i^uuiot he altogother divefted of 

this fympadiy; though we fee it frequently 

-malDes them aS in contr^&ion to themfelves. 

The JX)bber, who ftrips the pafienger on tb^ 

iiighsuray^ will /requfsntly diftribute his fpoils 

to jcover the m^hiiedn^ of the poor, and the mofi 

:haii>aro|is afiaj^ may be induced humanely to 

Xuppqrt a .fipskp falling into a £t. 

^' We hear jdaily of the cries of lemorfe^ and 
the .goadingsrpf confcieqce for fecret crimes; 
And &e rems^(i^le Hi(lances of their frequently 
^bringing the^ to light. Alas ! who is a total 
.ftranger to this importunate voice? We fpeak 
xf( it from eyperience, and would be glad to 
iilent:e fo disagreeable a monitor. But let hs 
:be obediont to Nature ; we know ^hat her g<^ 
•vernmenC is very miU .and gracious ^ suid that 
Clothing is more agreeable than that teftimony oi 
a good confcience, whi^h ever follow oujt oh- 
iervance of her }aw9» The wicked man is 
afraid of, and ihuns himfelf ; he turns his eyes 
•on every fidp in fearoh of objeds to amuie him; 

without 
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withoat ai> opportunity for fatire and raillery, 
he would be.at^^irays fad: his only pleafure lies 
in mockery and ififult. On the contrary, the 
ferenity of thejuft is internal, hf$ fmiies^are not 
thofe of maHgnity but of joy i The fource of 
them h found in himfelf, and he is as tflfearful 
when alone, as in the midft of an afienfibly : he 
derives not contentment from thoft who ap- 
proach him, but communicates it to them. 
" " Caft your eye over the feveral nations of the 
world, take a retrofpeflive view of their hif**' 
tories. Amidfl all the many inhuman slnd ab<K 
furd forms of worfbip, amfdft all that ^fodi« 
gious diverfity df manners and charaderSj you 
will ^ery-where jfind the fame ideas of juftict 
aiid honefty^ the feixfe notions of good and evil^ 
Ancient paganifm adopted the moil abominaible 
deities^ which it would have punifhed on faith 
as infanvouscriEhinals; deities th.at prefented ACI 
other picture of fupremehappinefs thai) thecoma 
miffion of crimes and the gratification of theirpaf-^ 
fions. But vice, armed even with facred autho>» 
ritfi defcended in vain on earth : moral inftinA in« 
fluency the human heart to revolt agsiinft it 
Even in celebrating the debaucheries of Jupitef^ 
the world admired and refpe<5ted the Vontinen^e 
of ZenocrateS} the chafte Lucretia adored the 
iMpudent Venus ; the intrepid Roman facrificed 
to Fear; they invoked the God whadifabled hh 
father, aild yet died without murmuring by the 
hand of their's ; the moft contemptible ditidU 
ties were adored by the nebteft of meti# Tfctf 

voice 
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voice of nature, more powerful than that of the 
Gods, made i tfelf refpeAed on earth, and fcemed 
to have baniflied vice to Heaven. 

** There evidently exifts, therefore, in the fiwi 
of man an innate principle of juftice and good- 
nefsj by which, in fpite of our own maxims, 
we approve or condemn the ^dions of ourfelves 
and others : tp this principle it is that I give 
the appellation of confcience. 

** At this word, however, 1 hear the clamour 
of our pretended pbilofophers ; who all exclaim 
about the miftakes of infancy, and the pre- 
judices of education. There is -nothing, they 
fay, in the human mind but what is inftil- 
itd by experience; nor can we judge of any 
thing but from the ideas we have acquired. Nay, 
they go farther, and venture to rejeft the uni- 
verfal fenfe of all nations; feeking fome obfcure 
example known only to themfelves, to con* 
trovert this ftriking uniformity in the judgement 
of mankind: as if all the natural inclinations 
of man were annihilated by the depravation 
of one people, and as if when monfters ap- 
peared the fpecies itielf were extinct. But what 
epd did it ferve to the fceptical Montagne, to 
take fo much trouble to difcover, in an obfcure 
corner of the world, a cuftom oppofed to the 
common notions of juftice? What end did it 
anfwer for him to place a confidence in the, 
moft fufpicious travellers, which he refufed to 
the moft celebrated writers? Should a few 
whiipfical and uncertain cuftoms, founded on 

local 
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local motives unknown to us, invalidate a ge- 
neral indu£lion, drawn from the united concur- 
rence of all nations, contradidling each other in 
every other point, and agreeing only in this I 
YoB5,^4 '.^aeyourfelf, Montagne, on being inge- 
nuous and fincere; give us a proof, if it be in 
the power of a philofopher, of your franknefs 
and veracity: tell me if there be any country 
upon earth, in which it is deemed a crime to 
be fincere, compaffionate, beneficent, and gene- 
rous ; in which an honeft man it defpicable^ and 
luiavery held in eileem f 
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